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EARLY LIFE AND HABITS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


Ir is a principle in human nature to be pleased with the 
beginning of things. We delight to approach the fount of cau- 
sation, to see the first bud of mighty designs bursting into 
being. Directed by this leaning of the mind, the philosophers of 
antiquity pondered on the birth of the universe, constructed sys- 
tems, and bowed down their spirits before them. From the same 
cause we seek the origin of fashions, of customs, of religions, of 
the founders of empires, builders of castles, inventors of arts and 
sciences—delighting to look for ourselves into the early lives of 
men of genius and renown. We hope by this means to discover 
the disposing causes of their superiority, and, generally, to step 
into that sunshine which forwarded and ripened their minds. Be- 
sides, there is in such persons a rich vein of enthusiasm that flou- 
rishes most in youth, before the world has driven back the sap of 
life to stagnate round the heart. Neither do they ever cool and 
harden into rigidity like other people ; but in early life their ima- 
ginations are in perfect fusion, floating hither and thither, like 
the sea, and ready to run into any matrix which may be placed by 
chance before the violence of their current. From some imperfect 
and vague notices of this peculiarity, it happens that common 
individuals attribute an extreme waywardness to men of genius, 
especially during youth, and consider them as meteoric fires which 
are driven by some uncertain force through eccentric and unknown 
paths. Upon this principle, too, their weaknesses are sometimes 
excused; as if their superiority in the higher provinces of mind, 
inferred necessarily a frail and indeterminate purpose in the 
meaner affairs of life. But this reasoning is no less silly than it 
is false. It isthe malicious labour, in fact, of mediocrity, seeking 
by every means to bring down all to its own level. ‘The real man 
of genius has but one purpose in life; and that is, to push his 
mind to the utmost verge of its capability. For this he is not to 
neglect the charities, the affections, the duties of life ; he is not, 
and cannot be, cut off from the necessities of his species: but he 
knows better than any man what things are truly estimable, and 
values them accordingly. Upon his affections he builds his know- 
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ledge of affection ; upon his wants, his pity and compassion; upon 
his discharge of his own duties, the exact estimate of what is to 
be required at the hands of humanity. ‘Thus the unity of his pur- 
pose comprehends whatever excellencies nature has placed within 
our reach; and by how many of these he fails to attain, by so 
many is his scheme short of perfection. 

At its first setting forth, genius lies undistinguished among the 
crowd ; for it is commonly the lot of men of few worldly preten- 
sions. op his is the best thing that could happen to it; for, while 
thus unnoticed, it forms its strange habits with impunity. It steps 
on cautiously and at leisure over the field of knowledge; it pauses 
when, and where, and how it pleases. It has no vulgar appetite 
of starting up among its fellows as a prodigy, or of drawing upon 
its movements the intemperate gaze of superior learning. Such 
hot-house fires as give premature ripeness to the mind, it shuns 
and abominates, endeavouring only to keep pace with nature and 
her seasons. T he mere mob are better companions for a youth of 
this stamp than your half-literary people. Less conceited and 
more natural in their follies, the former completely overlook him. 
He is a star entirely out of their sphere. But the latter, without 
being better able to judge of the force of his mind, and with less 
disposition to tolerate the effervescence of his unruly passions, 
throw themselves around him, as countryfolks crowd about a 
mountebank, and make to themselves an enigma of him. his 
proceeding makes him either vain or shy. He shows off, as it is 
called, or shrinks from them. In either case he is a loser. 

For this reason it is that that deep enthusiasm, which shakes 
the fancy and imagination like a perpetual earthquake, is pleased 
with the solitude of woods and ruins, the dim silence of night, 
the roaring and tossing of the sea; and when it is satisfied with 
these, or driven by necessity to quit them, it naturally goes among 
the most unrestrained company, where the song and the laugh 
are frequent. The hollow civilities of society have but few charms 
for such as see through them completely; and men of genius 
have sharp eyes in such matters. Besides, among the vulgar they 
are not expected to contract unequal friendships ; they are permit- 
ted to come and go without exciting wonder or inquiry ; they are 
never nailed down by politeness to listen to ignorant and insipid 
criticisms upon the hallowed productions of the muse, or to hear 
some upstart’s pretensions preferred before the claims of lasting 
merit. 

The sort of conversation which obtained in ancient society, 
especially when youth was present, seems to have been peculiarly 
adapted to the nourishment of genius. The achievements of 
their heroes, the systems of their philosophers, the wonders and 
peculiarities of foreign lands ; these were the subjects which 
amused the leisure hours of Euripides and Plato, Their educa- 
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tion was longer than ours, though completed in fewer years. But 
every moment was employed. A visit to a friend, a jaunt into 
the country, a day at the theatre, were so many lessons of taste 
or wisdom. Plato’s Dialogues were composed from the actual 
conversations of his master, though it was said he added many 
things. The famous work on the Republic, then, originated in a 
walk to the Pireus. What a luxury did the Greeks make of 
friendship and thought : but by their method nothing was has- 
tened before its time. A high and inspired mind is seldom 
rapidly matured ; it follows the process by which the most valu- 
able productions of nature are formed; it grows insensibly. 
Necessity has sometimes, it is true, reversed this proceeding, and 
crowded and hastened its efforts, till an untimely ripeness has 
been produced, which has caused the death of the plant: but 
there have been few Chattertons and Kirke Whites. Nor is it 
desirable that there should be many: nurtured upon nature’s 
moderate regimen, those youths (the former at least) might have 
lived long, and given birth to works of very high character. The 
true secret of their precocity was their applying that time to me- 
ditation, which should have been employed in storing the mind 
with more knowledge. ‘The richness of Chatterton’s faney was 
expended on a very narrow range; it was undividedly directed 
one way. His metaphors and allusions are beautiful; but they do 
not indicate extensive so much as intense thought. What he 
wished to know he studied with irrepressible ardour ; but he re- 
strained his warmth with a severe economy: he perceived it was 
not for him to know too many things. ‘The same courage, united 
to the same degree of industry and enthusiasm, would at any 
time produce the same results: their union, in fact, is genius, 
Kirke White had a much weaker, and, to speak the truth, a far 
inferior mind; his poetry has not the high and impassioned tone 
which distinguishes that of the other: it is lengthy, diffuse, and 
feeble, though very sweet occasionally and pleasing. 

But in all instances the early life of genius is a life of labour 
and intellectual privation ; for, however extensive its powers, the 
mind, sooner or later, discovers that it cannot taste of every kind 
of knowledge, and leave itself time for meditation ; and the ear- 
lier it makes this discovery, with the more vigour does it draw 
together its forces, and press forward in its chosen track. Men of 
common intellect suffer a change from the inroad of foreign no- 
tions ; acquired ideas expand over their minds like water over a 
flat surface, leaving none of those bold prominences, thrusting their 
heads above the waves, which display the inward habits of the 
soul. From a conviction of this kind, persons of strong minds, 
nay, perhaps, of genius, have gradually weaned themselves from 
books, and taken entirely to thinking. But reading, like a skilful 
gardener, turns up the soil of the mind, and deposits the seeds of 
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: thought, leaving to reflection and study, as to the airs and dews of 
heaven, the office of fructifying and maturing the future plants. 

To despise learning is often the portion of wrong-headed genius ; 

but learning is, in respect to thought, what a large estate or capital 

is to industry. The man of five acres will never be able to cope with 

him, who, possessing equal industry, has a hundred. Those only 

are contemptible who attach importance to the possession, and 

not to the use, of learning. It is, however, a mistake to think 

that acquirements trench upon originality ; for as the material of 

r every thing we possess is acquired from sources external to our- 
selves, it is but little matter whether we draw from nature or from 
books ; for genius, like a politic general, will take care not to 
trust the event of the battle to mercenaries or allies. ‘They may 
assist in making its phalanxes square and of complete aspect, but 
are lost in the number of native troops, and sway not the fortune 
of the field. But in this, as in all things, genius is at variance 
with common conclusions ; and the reason why great men differ 
thus from ordinary persons, is, that their loftiness giving the effect 
of nearness, causes them to see more of objects than the curvity 
of the commorr ground he stands on permits to the eye of the 
low spectator ; as men upon a mountain perceive a ship at sea 
long before it becomes visible to those on the level shore. It is 
not prudent, therefore, for a man of great conceptions always to 
give the whole scope of his ideas, because persons of ordinary 
capacities will be apt to lose all perception of their proportions ; in 
like manner as it is thought a fly is incapable of taking in the 
whole of any large object at once, believing itself while perched 
on the back of an ox to be upon a large plain. We have seen 
people puzzled by a great idea in this manner; it had for them 
neither head nor tail. 

It is accordingly observable that great minds plunge not at once 
into the depths of speculation, but, taking their readers by the 
hand, lead them out gradually over a shelving bottom, feeling 
their way as they go. We may be said to follow this method 
when we take a great man from the cradle, and pursue with at- 
tention the course and unfolding of his mind. We go en like an 
Abyssinian watching the wanderings of the Nile, from his humble 
and hidden source, until he mixes his broad waters with the ocean. 
And it is no less delightful than instructive thus to linger round 
the skirts and outsetting of genius; thus to mark the accession of 
tributary streams, which widen and deepen the intellectual cur- 
rent ; thus to pursue the triumphant disemboguing of its treasures : 
it is the best part of mental geography. 

It is certain that the whole current of after-life takes frequently 
its rise from some trivial cause. Some simple book or chance- 
thought gives it its direction ; and the knowledge of that book or 
idea might afford us one means of judging how greatness is at- 
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tained. No man is great without being conscious of his greatness, 
without knowing of what importance a knowledge of the march 
and conformation of his mind might be to his fellow-creatures. 
It may, therefore, seem almost unaccountable why men of genius 
have been averse to laying themselves open to the world. In their 
greatest familiarity there is a reserve; like skilful anglers they 
proportion the length of their line to the depth of the stream 
they may be fishing in, and never totally unwind the clue. In 
youth they act thus from a modest policy, to disarm envy, and pre- 
serve their minds fresh and free from the taint of vulgarity. In 
manhood they are too deeply involved in the disposing, ripening, 
and perfecting of their schemes, to turn aside for the purpose of 
gathering up the shreds of memory relating to their opening pro- 
spects. ‘Their youth is one strongly connected and uninterrupted 
dream; their manhood the counterpart, or realization of -that 
dream in actual performance. We prefer looking perhaps upon 
the former part, when the mind, creating and drawing together 
its forces, seems to be invigorated with supernatural energy, and 
capable of things which are shorn and curtailed, in the perform- 
ance, of half their magnitude. But for this very reason genius may 
shun reflections upon its early days, when its grand purposes were 
sketched out in bold and shadowy outline, when its wealth seemed 
inexhaustible, no account being made of the tare and tret, and 
custom-house dues, and fees, and accidental losses, which were 
to reduce its proud riches to poor and insignificant measure. It 
is seldom that truly great minds are the favourites of fortune ; 
her frowns keep their projects freezing in embryo until the time for 
action perhaps is over ; or else she comes with her minions when 
the golden harvest is almost ready for the sickle, and tramples it 
to the dust. After this, who can expect the owner to speak of 
sowing-time with pleasure! Regret imposes silence on his tongue. 

Persons, however, who give early indications of great intellect, 
and afterwards produce nothing, are not to be sockaned amongst 
those whose plans have been dissipated by fortune. They were 
equal to the rapid acquisition of common endowments, but inca- 
pable of reaching at any time those heights of knowledge or fancy, 
on which the mind matures its superiority. lor those who attain 
the first resting-places of Parnassus, and halt there to be seen of 
those below, lose by degrees that warm impulse which might have 
carried them higher ; but they were, from the first, too weak even 
to think of the summit. 

The greater part of the early habits and determinations of genius 
are formed from choice. No man can have intellectual greatness 
“thrust upon him.” He sees the goal, and knowing that the 
interspace must be passed, he betakes himself to labour, to the re- 
moval of obstacles, to the opening himself a way. He makes his 
own compass, and steers his own course. The love of solitude, 
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which men of genius profess, is often thought by the world to be 
no better than affectation ; but whoever would do any thing great 
must be much alone: his enthusiasm is cooled in crowds. He 
learns to attach less importance to his views: at least he does 
not think them the sole things on earth worthy of consideration. 
But in solitude every thing seems passive to his mind, nature her- 
self appears to crouch at his feet, his power increases with his 
consciousness of possessing it, and he forms vast designs through 
the hope of fulfilling them. 

Nevertheless, those whose only aim is transient popularity, have 
nothing to do with solitude. ‘Their province is to watch the shift- 
ing gale that governs the tide of fashion, that they may launch 
their bark at the most favourable moment: if they lose that, they 
are undone. But what is the present temper of the winds to him 
who calculates on the chances of eternity? He puts to sea on 
the elements in a bark as everlasting as themselves, and caring not 
for the weather, can afford to wait a tide or two. “ I must con- 
fess,” said Lord Bacon, “ my desire to be, that my writings should 
not ccurt the present time, or some few places, in such sort as 
might make them either less general to persons, or less permanent 
to future ages.” And in spite of his great employments he loved 
solitude. ‘ Magis videor cum antiquis versari qdam cum his qui- 
buseum vivo.” ‘This is ever the confession of deep and lasting 
minds—these are their society, and such their wishes! When 
Sophocles lay all night among the reeds of the Ilissus, listening to 
the nightingale, it was not merely that he might feast upon the 
melody of that bird’s notes, but that then his mind was lulled to the 
deepest contemplation. In such a situation no thought, unworthy 
of the united majesty of genius and nature, could spring up in the 
mind: the soul was purified, and the imagination raised. The 
whole was a conception purely Grecian. 

From their retired habits, and sparing respect for common in- 
stitutions, great men are generally accused of misanthropy. With 
some restriction the accusation may be just. Genius has but too 
frequently been trampled on in its commencement by presumption 
and ignorance; and the very act of curbing its impatience has 
been produced by looking forward to a day of retribution, when it 
should be able to give vent to its inward hatred of littleness, and 
repay scorn with scorn, But this feeling, in truly great minds, 
wears away as they ascend in dignity. ‘They no longer view the 
inflictors of petty vexations as worthy of their hatred, and their 
affection for their species gains ground in proportion as they are 
raised above its failings ; as we hallow even unpleasant places in 
our memories, when absence has winnowed away their imperfec- 
tions. But it is not so with institutions ; these are but too often as 
dead walls, which prevent the clear prospect of man’s nature, and 
must be thrown down, or pierced by convenient openings, before it 
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can be seen how far he may be led on in the road of improvement, 
These dead walls, man builds up between himself and his fears, for 
he is always afraid of futurity, and the changes it may bring along 
with it; but he shuts up his real enemies in the same enclosure 
with himself, and this he finds to his cost, when he has obstructed 
his own progression. Nature does not contain a more miserable 
thing than a nation which has closed up every avenue to its own 
improvement. It is like those Africans, who, as Mungo Park tells 
us, let down a great crate, or wicker trap, upon themselves and 
the lions they were attempting to ensnare: every soul is sooner 
or later devoured by his own folly. 

Discovering this at a very early age, minds of great powers 
exert themselves to break through such institutions as are op- 
posed to the free development of the human faculties, and which 
have no other tendency than to maintain their own duration 
at the expense of the people’s understanding. Where men are 
free, the laws co-operate with individuals in carrying their genius 
to as much perfection as its nature will bear; and this cannot be 
done where, by the laws, some subjects of thought are interdicted, 
and where great talents are not the only means of arriving at the 
dignities of the state. Whatever may be said, Athens was the 
country for men of genius: what means and excitements to study 
did she not possess! her very mechanics were superior in taste 
and judgment to kings ; and it is questionable, whether the Ro- 
man senate, with all its pride, could see through the intricacies of 
a debate with as much clearness and tact as the people of Athens. 
Cicero only flattered or laughed at his countrymen when he pre- 
ferred them to the Greeks; they were inferior as individuals, 
and as a nation. For a people is neither to be estimated by its con- 
quests nor duration :—the Tartars subdued more countries in one 
age, than the Romans during the whole existence of their state ; 
and the little republic of San Marino was of longer duration: but 
neither of these is, by any means, to be compared to the Roman 
commonwealth. 

Within themselves, however, men of genius attach more im- 
portance to thinking than acting; because they perform the 
former by themselves, and therefore more independently. In ac- 
tion, on the contrary, there is always the alloy of foreign interfer- 
ence—other men are concerned either as actors or sufferers—and 
they feel the irksomeness of awaiting an uncertain issue. For this 
reason, minds of the first order often retard the progress of busi- 
ness ; they refine too much for the rough frame of things, and 
are especially guilty of this in youth, before they have discovered 
that they are not as other men, who are content with as much of 
facts as comes before them, seeking little into remote consequences. 

It is certain, also, that sensibility is a considerable ingredient of 
genius, By nature its sympathies are more extensive and intense 
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than those which are given to ordinary mortals, But men, under- 
taking to criticise the ancient master-pieces of poetical art, with- 
out the requisite insight into human nature, and relying upon the 
sole knowledge of the structure of language, have condemned 
Homer and Virgil for the facility with which their heroes shed 
tears. Jt is a pity that persons like these should venture on pocti- 
cal criticism. Heroism, when it is genuine, is as much built upon 
physical sensibility as any other species of greatness: it arises 
from a due mingling of all the great passions, among which pity 
and affection claim to be numbered. Ulysses weeping at the re- 
cital of his sufferings by Demodocus, and Eneas uttering lamenta- 
tions in the storm, were moved by the same passions differently 
actuated. The former, being still far from his country, and in 
great uncertainty as to his ever being permitted to revisit it, is 
melted at the remembrance of what deeds of valour, and wisdom, 
and stratagem, (tinged probably by conscience with some degree 
of guilt,) he had achieved and undergone in vain. The latter, an- 
ticipating and fearing, not so much his own death, and the death 
of his only chikl, as the consequent extinction of all his vast hopes 
of empire in Italy, of the renewal of the Trojan name, of the esta- 
blishment and perpetuity of his domestic religion, and fugitive 
and desolate shrines. One must have the heart of a critic, to 
refuse a few frail tears or sighs to such powerful feelings as these. 
How often, indeed, is our sensibility melted by the mere harmony 
and melancholy modulation of words—by a passage of history, by 
poetry chaunted in a sad and soothing strain! It is true, great 
men do not attempt, like Richard the Second, to wear themselves 
graves in the earth by dropping tears upon it; such conceits are 
naked absurdity; but they are accessible to all the calls of the 
nobler passions. 

We know little of Homer, but much of his early life appears to 
have been spent in travelling. ‘The imperfect impressions of scenes 
and objects which he might have received from the relations of 
others, were not such as could satisfy a mind like his, which 
thirsted to immortalize the very soil on which he trod. He had 
no resource but in travelling ; and it would seem, that in the little 
adventurous barks of those ages, he had plowed the “ immea- 
surable sea,” in numerous voyages, before he commenced his 
poems. The heart is elated and inspired with a powerful enthu- 
siasm by the sight of new countries and unknown seas; the ad- 
venturer feels as if transported out of the every-day world, and 
values himself, not for what he sees, but for the feelings with 
which it is beheld. !t will be granted that the modish voyager, 
who should be carried round the world in a ship, would be no- 
thing the better or the wiser for it; but the man of genius would 
earry back the suavity of nature in his soul; he would hold com- 
munion with the great deep, and drink a portion of its sublimity. 
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For this reason every truly great mind has a thirst for travel: car- 
ing little for the raree-shows of corrupted states, it delights to lose 
itself among ruins and deserts, and strange shores, and mariners, 
and savage tribes ; it loves to be separated by vast distances from 
home—for the consciousness of remoteness is itself a pleasure— 
and to approach again by degrees the sacred and venerated spot. 

Such are the motives which carry genius abroad; and although 

they be stronger and fresher in youth, they never very sensibly 
decay, for great minds never grow old. Their passions are rather 
nicely adjusted and balanced than weakened or subdued by time ; 
they learn to will and desire with more art and method, and not 
with less vivacity or force. ‘The seeming wavering and inconstancy 
which appear in their early habits, are no more than the efforts of 
the mind to discover what is most congenial to itself, and resemble 
the trembling of the magnetic needle, while gaining its true posi- 
tion. Nothing is of more steady temper than genius, but only so 
far as it regards the end; it may be permitted, without charge of 
fickleness, to search amongst infinite relations what is best fitted to 
forward its designs. Its whole existence is one piece, and not made 
up of the shreds and ruins of actions, like that of ordinary persons. 
Like a hunter, it spends the dawn of day in preparing for the 
chase, and is a-field early, lest the fine scents of things should 
wear away beneath the sun. From that moment its pursuit of 
the game is incessant, and when evening comes, it retires with 
unabated appetite from a finished field. 

It is no easy matter to discover what one is fit for; and there 
are few but the greatest minds who arrive at an early conviction 
that they are not fit for every thing. From instinct the imagina- 
tion is hurried away by a blind craving after infinite knowledge, 
and it requires great powers of judgment and self-denial to make 
choice of the right path, and to persevere in it to the end. Of 
this path, those who meditate great designs never lose sight; their 
little excursions are all made along its side, and serve to enliven 
and diversify the way. But if they wander too far; if they for- 
get the original direction, they are undone. Like a traveller who 
has a given distance to perform in a stated time, they lengthen by 
every delay the space to come, and shorten the time in which it is 
to be accomplished, until at length difficulty annihilates their en- 
thusiasm. But this conclusion always springs from an imperfect 
taste. ‘The beauty and uniformity of one simple course is not 
enough for all minds; some delighting in a Gothic mixture of 
accessory stimulants with the primary energy, and storing their 
minds, like a virtuoso’s cabinet, with all manner of heterogeneous 
knowledge. To know is enough for them; they deal chiefly in 
wonder and extravagance, and make up by a multiplicity of 
emotions for the absence of all those which are vigorous and 
permanent. 
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But the simple structure of a great mind is raised on very oppo- 
site principles. It is one vast range of continuity and harmonious 
proportion ; its parts adhere together from natural affinity, and 
cementing, and striking root into each other (if we may vary the 
metaphor,) form one beautiful and prolific whole. For well-har- 
monized knowledge has this advantage also over the other, that 
it is productive and lasting in its operation. 

But if we observe narrowly the history of those pretended men 
of genius, who by some unknown fatality arrive at akind of dominion 
over the taste of their times, but afterwards sink gradually into 
oblivion, we shall perceive that they succeeded in deceiving their 
contemporaries by an arrogant self-confidence and seeming wis- 
dom, and either violently flattered or abused all ruling prejudices 
and opinions. Either of these methods is a sure passport to popu- 
larity; for the world is no such nice judge of merit as is pretended, 
but will either be obeyed wholly, or opposed. In the former case 
it feels its consequence increased ; and in the latter it is staggered, 
and “ turns tail.” For having adopted its own conclusions with- 
out examination, it is secretly conscious of weakness, and disposed 
to believe that every daring theorist who swims against the stream, 
must-have looked more deeply into the nature of things, and reached 
purer and more sublime heights of speculation, than it can pretend 
to have done. 

It-is not to be denied that genius has sometimes sported with 
this failing, and thrown out monsirous systems upon which it might 
spend its fury. But even in this conduct there has been a hidden 
ulterior design. ‘The kernel of truth has been concealed in the 
rough and forbidding husk of theory, and left to float upon the wa- 
ters for the gathering up of some kindred discerning spirits. Sys- 
tems, whether bad or good, were, in antiquity, the watch-towers, 
from which great minds hailed each other’s beacons in the night 
of ages; and it is far from being certain that genuine day has yet 
opened upon the world. We stand in need of systems still, for it 
is certain that truth lies incased in some one of them; and we 
must open all before we be sure which are the empty ones. 

As far as regards the affairs of life, there can in reality be little 
distinction induced by superiority of mind ; for all persons are more 
or less within the influence of the society in which they live; and 
it becomes every man to conform, as far as virtue permits, to the 
manners of his times. Those persons, therefore, who expect to 
find the stamp of genius upon its every-day necessary intercourse 
and actions, except, in fact, that a seal shall leave its impression 
upon water. Men are not the lords of circumstances; these flow 
round them in a resistless tide, and the utmost they can do is to note 
well its ebbing and flowing, that they may time their important en- 
terprises to its changes. “Tis the keenness with which it perceives 
these mutations, that renders genius so impatient of the dull co- 
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operation of common persons, and makes its actions seem incon- 
sequent and rash. ‘his also furnishes us with a reason why people 
should make a false estimate of the actions of great minds. Ifa 
writer produce one good book, they require him forthwith to write 
a hundred, that he may not be thought to have given birth to 
the other by chance. It was Addison, we believe, who observed 
of the schoolmen, that they had not genius enough to write a small 
book, and therefore took refuge in folios of the largest magnitude. 
We are getting as fast as possible into the predicament of the 
schoolmen. No one knows when he has written enough ; but, 
like a player at chess, still goes on with the self-same ideas, merely 
altering their position. ‘This must arise from early habits and 
prejudices, from having been taught to regard with veneration 
vast collections of commen-places, under the titles of this or that 
man’s works. ‘Tacitus may be carried about in one’s pocket, 
while it will very shortly require a waggon to remove Sir Walter 
Scott’s labours from place to place. Voltaire’s facility was his 
greatest fault; better he had elaborated his periods, like Rousseau, 
who, notwithstanding, wrote too much. ‘The latter, however, of 
all modern writers, best knew the value of his mind. His prime 
of life was passed in vicissitude and study. He did not set himself 
about writing books for mankind, until he knew what they posses- 
sed and what they wanted. It was his opinion, that a writer who 
would do any good should stand upon the pinnacle of his age, and 
from thence look into the future. Whoever, in fact, would be re- 
garded in future times, must consider what may benefit them, and 
how he may bequeath a legacy to mankind which it shall be their 
interest to preserve. Hope of fame, without this care, is a mad 
expectation—but with it, a certain and inviolable inheritance. 





THE MUSULMAN’S LAMENT OVER THE BODY OF TIPPOO SULTAN. 


Written in 1223, on the Spot where he fell. 


I, 
Licut of the Faith! thy flame is quench’d 
In this deep night of blood ; 
The sceptre from thy race is wrench'd ; 
And,—of the brave who stood 
Around thy musnud, strong and true, 
When this day’s sunbeams on the brow 
Of yonder mountain glanced,—how few 
Are left to weep thee now! 
CHORUS OF SOLDIERS. 
Allah! ’tis better thus to die, 
With war-clouds hanging redly o’er us, 
Than live a life of Infamy, 
With years of grief and shame before us, 





Lament over the Body of Tippoo Sultan. 


Il. 


¥ Star of the Battle! thou art set; 
But thou didst not go down 
As others who could Fame forget, 
Before the tempest’s frown ; 
a As others who could meanly crave 
i The mercy of their haughty toes : 
Better to perish with the brave, 
Than live and reign with those. 
Allah! ‘tis better thus to die, &c. 


Ill. 


I No! thou hast to thy battle-bed 
i Sunk like thy native sun, 
ms it Whose brightest, fiercest, rays are shed, 
; When his race is nearest done. 
Where sabres flash’d, and volleys rung, 
And quickest sped the parting breath, 
i Thou, from a life of empire, sprung 
i To meet a soldier's death. : 
- | - Allah! ’tis better thus to die, &c. 



























LAT 


os. 


Thy mighty father, joyfully 
Look’d trom his throne on high ; 
He mark’d his spirit live in thee ; 
Ile smiled to see thee die; 3 
To see thy sabre’s last faint sweep 
Tinged * with a foeman’s gore ; 
To see thee go to the Hero’s sleep, 
With thy red wounds all before. 
Allah! ’tis better thus to die, &c. 3 








V. 









The faithful, in their emerald-bowers, 
The toobah tree beneath, 
Have twined thee, of unfading flowers, 
The martyr’s glorious wreath. 
The dark-eyed giris of Paradise 
Their jewell’d kerchiefs wave ; 
And welcome to their crystal skies 
The Sultan of the Brave. 
Allah! ’tis sweeter thus to die, 
The martyr’s death, with heaven before us, 
Than live an age, with infamy 
And foemen’s fetters hanging o’er us. 
Bernarp Wyc Litre. 

























* An historical fact. 
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BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS, 


When it is considered that this practice causes the death of a greater number 
of persons in twelve months than are publicly executed for their crimes in the 
course of twenty years, it cannot be wrong to call, to this momentous subject, 
the attention of every friend to his country. How would Britain feel, if within 
herself a hundred innocent persons suffered death by some mistake of law in the 
course of a year? How, then, ought she to feel, when, in only one province of 
her foreign dominions, nearly a thousand innocent widows are every year burnt 
to death ?—FRIEND OF INb1A. 


Ir was not our intention to have returned so soon to the 
consideration of this subject, after the remarks made by us in 
a preceding Number, at the close of an article on this frightful and 
disgusting practice.* But there are cases in which delay is a crime 
against the interests of the human race, and we regard this as 
one of them. During the brief interval that has elapsed since 
we laid aside our pen, more than a hundred living victims have 
no doubt been enveloped in flames, and suffered the most excru- 
ciating tortures. Many of them have in vain attempted to escape, 
and been forced back into the fire, by those against whom their 
mangled frames could offer little or no resistance ; and few can 
have yielded up their lives to the devouring element, without, in 
their last moments, feeling horror at a sacrifice from which it 
was then too late te shrink, as even the appearance of an effort to 
avoid it would entail disgrace on their memory, without relieving 
a single pang of their suffering. Within the short period that 
has gone by since we last pressed this important subject on the 
attention of our countrymen, little short of a thousand children 
have been made orphans by this bloody and murderous superstition, 
which takes the mother from her helpless offspring, at a moment 
when her presence is most needed to repair the father’s loss; and 
which, to add to the aggravated horrors of the diabolical custom, 
places the torch in the hands of the first-born child, to destroy, 
by its own agency, the pallid corpse of the one, and the living 
and beating heart of the other, of its parents! While these are 
the daily and hourly effects of a devouring fanaticism, which no 
friend of humanity can even think of without shame and confusion 
at the indifference manifested towards its victims in England, we 
repeat that delay is absolutely criminal :—We therefore return to 
the consideration of the subject with increased earnestness ; and 
not altogether without a hope that others may join us in drawing 
the attention of the nation to the enormity of a practice which 
has no parallel for cruelty and crime, in any other country on 
the earth. 

It is perpetually asserted by the pleaders for the continuance of 
this life-destroying superstition, (for even this has its advocates, 
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and among Englishmen and Christians too,) that our Empire in 
India is an Empire of Opinion, and that this opinion must not be 
disturbed:—by which they mean that the natives of India enter- 
tain so favourable an estimate of our Government, from its tolerat- 
ing all their notions and actions, that we rule them only by the 
power of this charm; and that if this were broken by any attempt 
on our parts to disturb them in the enjoyment of their rites and 
ceremonies, bloody and abominable as they may be, our empire in 
India would soon be at an end, ‘The assumption is as false as 
the inference -is unwarranted. Our empire in India is not an 
empire of opinion—it is not even an empire of law. It has been 
acquired, it is still governed, and it can only be retained, unless 
the whole system of its government is altered, by the direct influ- 
ence of foree.. No portion of the country has been voluntarily 
ceded from the love borne to us by the original possessors. We 
were first permitted to land on the sea coast, to sell our wares 
as humble and solicitous traders ; till by degrees, sometimes by 
force and sometimes by fraud, we have possessed ourselves of an 
extent of territory containing nearly a hundred millions of human 
beings. Wehave put down the ancient sovereigns of the land, 
we have stripped the nobles of all their power, and by continual 
drains on the industry and resources of the people, we take from 
them also all their surplus and disposable wealth. There is not 
a single province of the country that we have ever acquired but by 
the indirect influence which our strength and commanding position 
could enforce, or by the direct agency of warlike operations and 
superior skill in arms. ‘There is not a spot throughout the whole 
of this vast region, whereon we rule by any other medium than 
that through which we first gained our footing there—simple force. 
There is not a district, in which the natives of the country would 
not gladly see our places as rulers supplied by men of their own 
nation, faith, and manners, so that they might have a share in the 
management of their own affairs;—nor is there an individual, out 
of all the millions subject to our rule in Asia, whose opinion is ever 
asked as to the policy or impolicy of any law or regulation that is 
about to be made by our Government, however strongly it may 
press on the interests of those subject to its operation. It is, 
therefore, a delusion, which can never be too frequently exposed, 
to believe that our empire in India is an Empire of Opinion, or to 
magine that we have any security for our possession of that 
country, except the superiority of our means for maintaining the 
dominion of force. 

This being admitted, all the pretended ground of alarm at 
interfering with the religious customs of the Natives, vanishes into 
nothing. We have made no treaty with them to permit the com- 
mission of any atrocities they choose to claim as privileges of their 
particular superstitions; and although there is a general under- 
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standing throughout the country that no foree shall be used to 
make men abandon the opinions delivered down to them by their 
fathers, yet their rulers have so often been guilty of the grossest 
violations of faith, when their own selfish and unhallowed purposes 
were to be served thereby, that there are few among the Natives 
of India who have not experienced in their own persons abundant 
instances in which the prejudices of their religion are not suffered 
to stand in the way of the administration of injustice, or the punish- 
ment of untried and unconvicted offenders. 

The only argument that we have ever seen advanced in favour 
of our refraining from interference in this matter—and we have read 
nearly every thing that has been written on the subject—is this : 
that it would alarm the Natives, by inducing a belief of our wish 
to destroy their idolatry, and introduce another religion in its 
stead; and that any indication of such a disposition on our parts, 
would make them fly to arms in order to expel us from the country. 
Even if this were true, we should say “ Fiat Justitia—ruat caelum ;” 
and if we can only maintain our dominion in the West by per- 
petuating slavery, and in the East by legalizing murder, we would 
say, Perish Colonies, Commerce, and Empires, which have their 
foundations in injustice, and can only be cemented by the blood 
and sufferings of fellow-mortals. But, fortunately for humanity, 
it is not true; and if there be any one moral axiom more capable 
of demonstration than another, as connected with the government 
of our distant dependencies, it is this :—that in proportion to the 
destruction of false religions and all their attendant abominations ; 
in proportion to the introduction of freedom, knowledge, and 
virtue, among the people of all classes ; so will these dependencies 
be rendered more productive of pecuniary advantage to ourselves, 
more favourable to the enjoyment of happiness among those who 
inhabit them, and infinitely more secure to us as possessions, 
bound by the strongest of all ties, reciprocal interests and mutual 
interchange of benefits. 

But it is worth while to examine a little more closely the pre- 
tended danger to India of agitating this important question. If 
such danger could be produced, it would be most likely to be 
effected by discussions originating in the country, and conducted 
by Native Indians. What then will be the reader’s surprise to 
learn that among the Brahmins themselves great difference of 
opinion exists on this very subject. One of this powerful and in- 
fluential body, some years since, and during our residence in 
Bengal, published a work in the language of the country for the 
benefit of his fellow-natives, accompanied by an English translation 
for the use of the European part of the community, the object of 
which was to show that the Burning of Widows was not even en- 
joined by the Hindoo religion, but that the greatest authorities 
among their early lawgivers taught a diametrically opposite doc- 
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trine. In this excellent work the Brahmin cited their most sacred 
book, to show that Ment was regarded as the highest authority 
in matters of faith and practice ; the Veda declaring, ‘* Whatever 
Mend has said is wholesome,’—and again, ‘‘ Whatever is con- 
trary to the law of Ment is not commendable.” The words of 
this great lawgiver are then cited, and offer the most complete 
proof that self-destruction on the death of a husband is contrary 
to the religion taught by him. His words are these : 

Let a widow emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, 
and fruits; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, pronounce the name 
of another man, Let her continue, tll death, forgiving all injuries, perform- 
ing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising 
the incomparable rules of virtue which have been followed by such women 
as were devoted to one only husband. 


It is impossible that this great teacher could have given such 
directions for the conduct of widows, if it were meant that they 
should not live, but destroy themselves at the death of their hus- 
bands. Indeed, these injunctions amount to a positive prohibition 
of this murderous practice; and nothing but the extreme ignorance 
in which the Natives of India are kept, even of the tenets of their 
own religion—all knowledge being artfully confined to the crafty 
and designing priesthood—prevents the practice from being abo- 
lished by the efforts of the Hindoos themselves. The most en- 
lightened among them are already hostile to its continuance, and 
agree with the learned author of the work in question, that it is as 
contrary to the tenets of the Hindvo faith as it is repugnant to 
reason and humanity. 

By some, however, it is contended that, as rewards in a future 
state of existence are promised to those who manifest devoted at- 
tachment to their husbands in this life, and as this must be con- 
sidered as one of the strongest proofs of love that can be given, 
the widow of a deceased Hindoo is justified in passing through the 
flames to an immediate enjoyment of the bliss promised as the re- 
ward of her fidelity. Even this, however, is expressly contrary to 
the Veda, the most sacred of their books, and one, the authority 
of which no Hindoo would dare to dispute. It says— 

By living in the practice of regular and occasional duties, the mind may 
be purified. Thereafter, by hearing, retlecting, and constantly meditating on 


the Supreme Being, absorption in Brumhu may be obtained. Theretore, 
from a desire, during life, of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed. 


The practice is therefore clearly contrary to the highest autho- 
rities of the Hindoos themselves ; and so little danger is there to 
be apprehended from efforts made by the British Government in 
India to abolish it, that its decree to that effect would instantly 
be hailed by a large portion of the native community, and by far 
the most intelligent among them, as a blessing to their race; and 
though the priests who profit by its continuance should murmur at 
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its abolition, their voices would be drowned by the acclamations 
of the millions subject to their tyrannizing influence, who would 
rejoice to be emancipated from a necessity by which they are now 
compelled to burn, or become outcasts from their families. 

The very circumstance, however, of this division of opinion 
among the Hindoos, and the controversy opened on the subject 
by one of their own brahmins, a leader of an intelligent and gra- 
dually increasing sect, is a proof that no danger is to be appre- 
hended from its being made a subject of inquiry and discussion by 
others. Add to this, the Baptist missionaries at Serampore have 
repeatedly written and preached against the practice, in the midst 
of crowds of native Indians, without exciting a single murmur of 
complaint. ‘The English press in Bengal, during the short period 
that it enjoyed its freedom, did its duty in perpetually expressing 
an abhorrence of this bloody sacrifice ; and the authority of Go- 
vernment, as well as of individuals, has been occasionally used, 
sometimes to oppose some one particular act of immolation, and 
at others to place restrictions on the practice generally, which at 
once established the right of interference, and proved that what- 
ever was dictated by authority on such a subject would be sub- 
mitted to without resistance and without complaint. 

When the African Slave Trade was first proposed to be abolished, 
the dealers in human flesh, and those who immediately profited by 
the kidnapping and subsequent misery of the victims of this abo- 
minable traffic, made an outcry against its abolition. The slave- 
holders in the West Indies do the same thing now, when even 
gradual and distant emancipation is talked of as worthy the support 
of mankind. So would the monks and friars of Spain exclaim 
against the destruction of the Inquisition, and all its ingenious 
modes of torture. But “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” never enters into the contemplation of such classes as 
these ; they think only of themselves and their exclusive privi- 
leges ; and like them, the brahmins of India, who profit by the 
power, the influence, and the actual gains which this system of 
continual murder throws into their hands, would no doubt present 
some feeble opposition to a law which should annihilate their 
unholy perquisites. But if such opposition as this were regarded, 
no improvements could ever take place in any stage of society. The 
highwayman would complain of decisions which make robbery and 
assassination criminal ; the swindler would oppose laws that should 
curtail his range of fraud; and among the perpetrators of every 
crime under heaven, there might no doubt be found many who 
would contend against the passing of acts to abolish the means by 
which they obtained their iniquitous enjoyments. The only ques- 
tions we have to ask ourselves in such cases are these—lIs the 
practice we desire to root out and destroy at variance with the 
eternal principles of justice, and contrary to the welfare and hap- 
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piness of the human race? Is it productive of any advantages to 
society at large which might be lost by its abolition? Is the 
change intended to be introduced, so pregnant with evil to any 
numerous and powerful class, as to ensure their hatred and oppo- 
sition in such a degree as would render success doubtful? Is 
there so much of religious authority on the side of the practice as 
to make its destruction a violation of the rights of conscience? Is 
the property of individuals so extensively dependent on the conti- 
nuance of the custom, that no mode can be devised for compensat- 
ing the losses unavoidably attendant on the change? Every one 
of these questions may be conscientiously answered in such a man- 
ner as to prove beyond a doubt that the Burning of Widows is con- 


trary to every principle of justice; contrary to the happiness of 


the human race, and unproductive of a single advantage to coun- 
terbalance its innumerable evils; that its immediate abolition 
might be effected with perfect safety, without violating a single 
right of conscience or of property, without having the slightest re- 
sistance opposed to it by the natives; but on the contrary, being 
certain of receiving the approbation of millions who would rejoice 
to be relieved from its appalling and hope-destroying thraldom. 
Why then, it will be asked, is not the sense of the nation taken 
upon the subject, and the practice instantly abolished? The East 
India Company have the power, but they want the will even to 
make the experiment. The reign of idolatry, superstition, and ig- 
norance, they vainly and erroneously believe to be more favourable 
to the durability of their dominion in India than the spread of in- 
telligence and virtue. They find it more easy to tax the people to 
the uttermost farthing, while they are under the stupifying and 
enslaving influence of their priests; and in many instances, as has 
been proved by their own servants, they derive an actual and direct 
revenue from the unhallowed worship of idols. And yet, to show 
how groundless is the alarm which they pretend to set up, as to the 
danger of inducing in the people of India a belief of our wish to 
interfere with their religion, or of our desire to implant another in 
its stead, they make perpetual professions of their respect for Chris- 
tian missions among the heathen: and give at least an apparent 
encouragement to all the collections of money made in England 
for the propagation of the Gospel in the East. Christianity can 
never be introduced into India, however, without displacing idola- 
try; nor can the precepts and practice of the Gospel flourish 
without striking at the root of all the abominations that charac- 
terize the Hindoo faith. To invite, encourage, and subscribe for 
the support of Christian missionaries in India is therefore as great 
a proof as could be given of their intention to destroy, if possible, 
the religion of the country, and plant a better in its stead; and if 
this can be done without danger, which no one can dispute, so also 


might the Burning of Widows be abolished by a single Regula- 
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tion of the Government, declaring it criminal by law for any one 
to be found accessary to the practice, 

If the widow were left alone, she would never collect the fuel, 
ascend the pile, or set fire to it voluntarily with her own hands; 
and even those who admit that she is enjoined to destroy herself 
in order to follow her husband, do not contend that it is equally 
the duty of others to assist her in the work of death. A hundred 
modes might be enumerated in which the custom could be put 
down, without even appearing to disregard the prejudices of the 
people ; by commanding that none should burn until they had 
attained a certain age; that it should never take place on British 
ground; that the property left by the victim should be devoted to 
public charities ; that no brahmin should benefit directly or indi- 
rectly by the sacrifice ; and above all that the widow might burn, 
but that no one should assist her in the ceremony, or be present 
to encourage her perseverance if lier resolution should fail. If the 
determination were once made that it should be put down, there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in obtaining immediate and 
even willing obedience to a decree issued for that purpose. But, 
that even the most timid and scrupulous might be satisfied on this 
head; it would be easy to make experiments in various districts of 
the country, and ascertain beyond a doubt the exact limits to which 
our authority might be pushed in order to effect so great a good. 
If no steps be taken, however, no advance can be made; and the 
English nation will deserve the reproach of being the first to com- 
mit acts of injustice in order to possess herself of the vast empire 
of the East, from which all other nations are now nearly excluded, 
if we except the mere specks upon the map that remain to give a 
nominal existence to other settlements, while she has been the 
last to abolish the murderous and revolting practice of the Burning 
of Widows, long since successfuily proscribed and driven from the 
territories of the French, the Dutch, and the Danes in India, 
where not one widow is sacrificed in a year; while in the territo- 
ries of the British, now all-powerful, without a rival, and whose 
will is law throughout every district of Hindoostan, more than a 
thousand living victims are annually offered up to the most bloody 
and barbarous of superstitions that ever disgraced the earth. » 

It was a custom, among some of the nations of antiquity, to 
have the horses of their heroes buried alive, with their trappings 
and armour, in the tombs of their riders. But if it were attempted 
to introduce this custom into britain, and the chargers of our 
warriors, or the racers of our sportsmen, were to be interred alive 
in the graves of their masters, a general feeling of indignation 
would be excited against such an act of wanton barbarity. If these 
animals were to be burnt alive on the funeral piles of their deceased 
possessors, it would excite a feeling of horror in all ranks who 
could witness their agonies in death. In India, hundreds of Eng- 
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lishmen have sickened with shame and disgust at the sight of 
young and beautiful women reduced to ashes by the devouring ele- 
ment, pinioned down so as to render their escape impossible, or if 
released by accident pushed back again into the flames, and their 
piercing shrieks drowned by the shouts of an infuriated multitude. 
Hundreds have seen, and have expressed, both publicly and_pri- 
vately, their abhorrence of such scenes as these; and yet they are 
perpetrated in open day, under the very countenance of British 
power, within a few miles of the metropolis of India, and under 
the form and sanction of British law. Can such things be, and 
the nation remain indifferent to their existence? We trust it is 
impossible ; and that ere long one universal burst of indignation 
will rouse the apathy of our rulers, and force them to the abolition 
of this inhuman and diabolical system of daily and deliberate 
murder. 

In the article on this subject, contained in a preceding Number, 
we broke off the continuity of our remarks, after giving an official 
document from the papers laid before Parliament during the last 
session; and resuming the chain of facts and arguments from 
thence, we shall take the liberty to repeat only a few sentences of 
the document in question, for the information of those who may 
not have read what we have before written on this subject. The last 
official document was a letter from Mr. C. M. Lushington, one of the 
civil servants of the East India Company on the Madras establish- 
ment, dated Oct. 1, 1819, and addressed to the Registrar of the 
provincial Court of Circuit at Trichinopoly. He shows in it, that he 
had himself put a stop to the practice in his district without dan- 
ger, thereby giving strong grounds to believe that the Government 
could safely do the same. He proves that it is contrary to the 
religion of the Hindoos themselves, as well as repugnant to justice 
and humanity; and he proposes that it should be made criminal 
to assist in the practice, which he thinks might thus be imme- 
diately and effectually abolished. We give the following extracts 
from this excellent letter, and refer the reader for the document 
itself to pages 558 and 559 of the first Volume of the Oriental 
Herald. He says, 


When I was acting magistrate at Cambaconum, I addressed the Govern- 
ment on this subject, and pledged myself to put a stop to all future instances 
of self-immolation, without any ill-consequences arising from the prevention, 

I look upon this inhuman practice as one tolerated to the disgrace of the 
British Government. It is even abominated by the natives themselves, and 
it is nowhere enjoined by the Hindoo law. 

The only possible plea or excuse therefore, for the continuance of a practice 
so abhorrent to humanity, and irreconcileable with reason, is the fear of ex- 
citing an apprehension of interference on the part of the British Government, 
in the religious usages and customs of the country, But is custom so impe- 
rious as tu sanction deliberate murder? Infanticide was a Hindoo custom ; 
the punishment of sorceries by death was another ; these were both openly 
avowed and practised ; yet they have been both abolished: and it is a palpa- 
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ble contradiction to prevent the sacrifice of infants and allow the immolation 
of adults. 

Conviuced that no bad consequences could possibly result from the aboli- 
tion of the Burning of Widows, 1 submit the propriety of making, by legal 
enactment, the attendants of such assemblies accomplices in the murder, and 
dealing with them accordingly. 


These are the deliberate opinions of a judge in the East India 
Company’s service, written in the country itself, addressed officially 
to men in power there, and carrying with them all the weight 
which experience and authority can give them. They are surely, 
therefore, worthy of the most serious attention. 

The authorized quotations from the holy Shasters, given by 
him in a part of his letter not repeated, set the question at 
rest as to the non-indispensibility of burning; and the toleration 
of all subsequent sacrifices must heap guilt “ like burning coals ” 
upon the heads of the Legislature, which, with a conscious- 
ness of the facts, neglects to enact the necessary prohibitions. 
What moral improvement can ever be expected in that society 
where multitudes of mothers are allowed to turn over their infant 
children to the care of distant kindred, and yet more distant ac- 
quaintances ? What becomes of the best feelings of our nature, 
when the kindest friend or nearest relative—the father, or, more 
horrible still—the son grown to maturity, seizes the flaming torch, 
and fires the pile which shall consume the breast that nourished 
his infant days—the author of his being! And how came it that 
when the Circular, pretending to restrain these horrid rites, was 
drawing up, the Shasters were so loosely examined, that the alter- 
native was not noticed? Why not have suggested the most effi- 
cient means of pointing out to the devotee that her delusions were 
fallacious, and that some of the most revered authorities required 
rather the practice of austerities, combined with the charities of 
humanity, than this hateful sin of suicide? Yes, again and again 
it must be asked—with such documents, with such knowledge, 
why this indifference to human life? why this criminal conni- 
vance at murder? If, indeed, the practice were every where still 
rife, and the fever of superstition now agitated the Indian mind, 
there might be reason for the tenderness every where expressed ; 
but in some provinces it is already upon the decline, and nowhere 
maintained with the obstinacy of the furious zeal which might at 
one time have characterized it. 

To continue our quotations from the Parliamentary Papers to 
which we adverted in our last, we may add that, by a letter from 
the Governor in Council, of Bombay, to the Court of Directors, 
6th May 1821, (p. 132.) it appears that, 

In Guzerat, “ the practice was so rare, that no judgment could be formed.” 
“ The magistrate of Anjar had only known one instance of a woman de- 
siring to burn; he succeeded in persuading her to delay the ceremony, and 
the following day her resolution was changed.” —« In the Concan the practice 
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in some degree prevails. The criminal judge of the southern Concan, when 
first appointed resident at Malwan, found that within his jurisdiction the ce- 
remony, which was at no time common, had, on the introduction of the British 
government, entirely ceased, from a prevailing opinion that it was contrary to 
our laws.”—‘ Since the accession of the Peishwa’s conquered territories, 
where the practice was formerly prevalent, he (Mr. Hale) had only known two 
cases, and they took place before the introduction of our authority, and at a 
time when the inhabitants had been apprized that the customs and usages of 
the late government were still in force.” —* Circumstances which occurred in 
one of the cases of suttee above alluded to, and which took place in the Vizia- 
droog province, afforded the magistrate an argument in support of the latter 
remark. The officer commanding the fort took means to prevent its accom- 
plishment, chiefly through the persuasive interposition of a brahmin, and the 
attempt was abandoned, Although the occurrence was subsequently re- 
ported to Mr, Hale, he states it did not appear to be complained of, and the 
intended victim is now living and thankful for her escape.”—* Notwith- 
standing the former extensive prevalence of this custom in the Peishwa’s 
territories, it appears to Mr. Hale very evident, some restrictions against it 
were in force. It was always considered indispensable to obtain, previous to 
the performance of the ceremony, the sanction of the local authorities ; and 
persuasions were generally used against it. Inthe state of Sawunt Warree, 
these restrictions, at one period, were carried to much greater length, since, 
during the reign of Kem Sawunt, 2 positive prohibition against the practice 
altogether existed for ten or twelve years, onl this too without creating any 
disturbance Or any outward marks of discontent.” 


Charges are not unfrequently made, in these strictures, against 
the criminal indifference of the British authorities. Another quo- 
tation from this letter of the Governor in Council of Bombay will 
justify the expression, “ Out of thine own mouth will [I condemn 
thee!” Mr. Hale proceeds to account for the existence of this 
disposition, and observes, that 


An apprehension of incurring punishment, from acting contrary to laws 
imperfectly understood, may cause the present decrease of suttees in the 
new districts; but it is greatly to be feared, unless the sentiment prevails 
that the practice is contrary to our regulations, that as soon as the provisions 
of the existing rules are thoroughly and distinctly understood, and it becomes 
universally known that free toleration of this awful ceremony is acknowledged, 
strictly according to the tenets of the Shaster, the custom will revive. 


In the next paragraph, another magistrate says, 


It can hardly be doubted, but that the necessary presence of the police- 
officers of Government at these immolations, stamps on thein that character 
of strict legality, and seems to afford them that degree of countenance on the 
part of Government, which must produce an evil effect. 


The same letter goes on (p. 134.) to make Mr. Marriott report— 


Under these circumstances, to have issued the instructions [meaning the 
circular before adverted to], would at once have informed the community that 
the sacrifice of the suttee was allowed by the British government, and that 
therefore it might be performed with impunity. It would also have opened 
a source of emolument to such Native officers as are corrupt enough to sell 
their authority at the expense of the sacrifice of a human victim, 


Another passage states, 
It must be the object of government to abolish it [the practice of burning], 
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if possible; but the question is, whether it would be most likely to be 
effected by permitting its free exercise, or by endeavouring to check it by the 
imposition of restraints. 


So much for the profound wisdom of our Indian Legislators. 
Our notice of this important letter must close with the last para- 
graph, which is given to stamp the character of the Indian autho- 
rities with their full and fair claim to humanity. 


In the Deckan, in some instances, the performance of this sacrifice had 
been prevented by the promise cf a pension for the support of the widow and 
any children dependant on her. Conceiving the preventions, on such condi- 
tions, less likely to be attended with general benefit, than to lead to persons 
pretending a resolution to sacrifice, in the hope of being thus rewarded for 
desisting, we have desired the commissioner to require the magistrates under 
his authority to abstain from all interference. p. 135. 


In opposition to these practices, Mr. Thomas Newnham, erimi- 
nal judge of Cuddapah, (p. 98.) says— 


The operation of doctrines averse to the act, if put in activity, might pos- 
sibly be efficacious in some respects; thus suicide, of which this is a species, 
can be represented as a mark of cowardice, rather than of fortitude ; and com- 
mon suicide is greatly so viewed, in the manners now prevailing in this part 
of India. The ordinances of Munoo also, which are one of the principal law 
authorities in this part of India, do not encourage the sacrifice in the same 
manner as others quoted in the Vivade Changainana, translated by Mr. Cole- 
brook, and introduced under this government into these parts. ‘‘ Let him not 
wish for death, let him not wish for life, let him expect his appointed time, 
as a hired servant expects his wages,” ate doctrines more agreeable to the 
institutes of the oldest Hindoo legislator, who mentions doctrines very averse 
from self-immolation of widows, such as the raising up a son to the deceased 
by the widow. 


Some sensible observations are contained in a report of Mr. C, 
Roberts, magistrate of Chittoor, (p. 93.) which might afford useful 
suggestions to any but the Legislators of India, who, to avoid diffi- 
culty, think it wise, as we have seen, “ to abstain from all inter- 
ference. 


The suttees are almost exclusively performed by widows, who either have 
no children, or whose family having reached maturity are capable of main- 
taining themselves, and do not look to her for any future support. In some 
few instances, widows are induced to immolate themselves, in consequence 
of such a custom having prevailed in the family, and by breaking through 
which a stigma might be imputed. Considering the servile situation of 
Hindoo widows, the utter exclusion of all those enjoyments of dress and so- 
ciety, which alone constitute their happiness, it may not appear surprising 
that they should prefer terminating an existence in that mode which, they are 
assured, will lead to final beatitude. 


Some further interesting particulars are communicated by Mr. 
‘ ‘ 2s . F 
Geo, Gregory, Criminal Judge of Ganjam, Berhampore,—p. 78. 
Not to insist on the commonly known case of the degraded estimation in 
which surviving widows are held to be, and which is conceived to be one of 
the causes of women burning themselves, from some cases sent up by a police 
darogah, it has come to the knowledge of the criminal judge, that one ze- 
mindar at least (if not all the zemindars), in this zillah, claims the right of 
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taking the half of the property of widuws who have no children; and that 
that zemindar appeared very indignant, and attributed it merely to a private 

uarrel, that the police darogah received complaints on that subject, and 
thought such an act would subject such zemindar to punishment on a criminal 


prosecution, 

The tendency of the exercise of such a right may, in this country, without 
exaggeration, be said to be, that as thereby such women expect the means of 
maintaining themselves will be lessened, and have the prospect of poverty 
and misery increasing upon them with advancing years, they should come to 
the resolution of burning themselves to escape those evils. 


No: these abominable sacrifices are not merely to be attributed 
to the ordinary workings of fanaticism, which it might be dan- 
gerous to provoke. A combination of the most irritating appre- 
hensions alarm the unhappy widow, just wounded by the rupture 
of all the tender ties which bound her to society, and madden her 
into despair. She falls at once from her high station; she sinks 
from her proud condition ; and loses all her rights, all power, save 
the privilege of choosing how todie! Nor has the unhappy vic- 
tim of this disgraceful system any time for reflection; appalled 
by the array of every imaginable misery—want, degradation, in- 
sult, dishonour; without even the redeeming sympathies of kin- 
dred, or of offspring, she sees no refuge but in the flaming pile, 
and hurries into eternity ! 

That the remedy to this state of things is in the hands of the 
British Legislature there can be no doubt ; that a different sys- 
tem would produce a different result is unquestionable. These 
papers afford numerous proofs that the benevolent interference of 
individuals has, in some degree, repaired the guilty neglect of 
Government,—awakened the love of life, and rescued the dis- 
tracted victims of unconscious error from premature death. Mu- 
sanmut Dangee, Buktee, Baylee, Nuguee, Dewcullah, Musst, Rus- 
soo Munjuree, Lutchonunia, Bilassee, Bowannee, Cashee Bye, 
Lucheheah, and many other names appear as proposed suttees, 
saved by timely admonition and kindness. ‘The criminal judge of 
Masulipatam, reports that he saved one;—of Bellary, that he 
saved two ;—of Cuddapah, that he saved four ;—of Verdachellum, 
that he saved one ;—of Madura, one ; and many others. Several 
humane magistrates report various expedients to which they have 
successfully resorted, in order to protect the unhappy widow from 
impending fate. Messrs. P. R. Cazalet, J. Smith, J. O. Tod, T. 
A. Oakes, J. Hanbury, W. Cooke, Thos. Newnham, and many 
other honourable names offer themselves in this list. 


The delay of permission [says Mr. Newnham] afforded time for the 
afflicted widow to recover her serenity of mind, so much as to render her 
sensible to the supplications of her friends, and to the advice of the public 
officers. Mr. Joseph Dacre, criminal judge says, he “ is satisfied that the best 
informed and most respectable part of the natives would themselves have 
often prevented this ceremony, if they had had the power.” Mr. C. H. Higgin- 
son, criminal judge, says, (p. 101.) “ If I were required to give an opinion 
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as to the best means of putting a stop to it in future, I should say, that the 
collector and magistrate ought to be authorized to issue a proclamation, 
prohibiting altogether a custom so barbarous and unnatural ; and which, 
though permitted, does not by any means appear to be insisted upon by the 
Shasters. I would authorize the magistrate to declare, by the proclama- 
tion, any person or persons assisting in the self-immolation of a widow, 
liable to be brought to trial as an accessary in homicide; and would issue 
strict orders to all heads of villages, and officers of police, to put an imme- 
diate stop to any attempt at preparation for an ‘ anugamanum, or burning.” 

In the present times, the good sense and humane feeling of the brah- 
mins, as well as the greater proporiion of the Hindoo inhabitants, would 
point out to him the benevolent motive of Government in prohibiting a prac- 
tice, which has originated in ignorance and infatuation, and which must be 
reflected upon with abhorrence by every mind capable of distinguishing good 
from evil. 


Mr. J. Hepburn, magistrate of Tanjore, reports, (p. 11}.) that— 


The other instance occurred likewise at Cowbeconum, in the beginning 
of the present year, 1819, where the widow of a Hindoo peon, who had died 
of the cholera morbus, and left four young children, declared her intention 
of burning herself; but upon an assurance that she and her children should 
be provided for, she consented to alter her determination, and did so ac- 
prt rg 


This fact speaks volumes ; and will demonstrate, it is presumed, 
the necessity for the interference of the British Legislature. There 
is yet much important matter to extract from the Papers on this 
subject laid before Parliament ; but the limits to which we are 
necessarily restricted, allow the report of only one other case. 


This melancholy case may be given in abstract as follows: one Seetloo, a 
brahmin, died when absent from his family, A fortnight afterwards, his 
widow, Hoomulea, a girl of about fourteen years of age, proceeded to burn 
herself, the pile being prepared by her nearest relations then at the village 
she resided in. Her father, Puttun Tewarrey, was in another part of the 
country, and does not appear to have been made acquainted with what was 
passing. Whether the sacrifice was originally a voluntary one, has not been 
ascertained ; it must be presumed it was so. 

The preparatory rites completed, Hoomulea ascended the pile, which was 
fired by her uncle, the prisoner Sheolol. The agony was soon beyond endu- 
rance, and she leaped from the flames, but seized by Sheoloi, Bhichhook, and 
others, she was taken up by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon it: 
Much burnt, and her clothes quite consumed, she again sprang from the 
pile, and running to a well hard by, laid herself down in the watercourse, 
weeping bitterly. Sheolol now took a sheet, offered for the occasion by 
Roosa, and spreading it on the ground, desired her to seat herself upon it. 
“No!” she said, “she would not do this; he would again carry her 
to the fire, and she could not submit to this ; she would quit the family, and 
live by beggary ; any thing, if they would have mercy upon her.” Sheolol 
upon this, swore by the Ganges, that if she would seat herself on the cloth, 
he would carry her to her home. She did so; they bound her up in it, sent 
for a bamboo, which was passed by the loops formed by tying it together, 
and carrying it thus to the pile, now fiercely burning, threw it bodily into 
the flames. The cloth was immediately consumed, and the wretched victim 
once more made an effort to save herself, when, at the instigation of the rest, 
the Mahomedan, Buraichee, approached near enough to reach her with his 
sword, and cutting her through the head, she fell back, and was released from 
further trial by death. 
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The number of spectators before whom this diabolical and most lament- 
able sacrifice was exhibited, is variously stated. About two hundred persons 
were probably witnesses of it. A trial ensued, and the following was the 
sentence :— 

“ Making allowance for the superstitious prejudices of the Hindoos con- 
cerned, and for the ignorance of the Mahomedans, the Court do not discern 
in any of them, the guilt of murder; and viewing the case as one of culpable 
homicide, sentence the prisoner Buraichee to be imprisoned, with labour, for 
five years; and the prisoners Sheolol, Bhichook, Hurrepal, and Ijrail, to be 
imprisoned without 'abour, for two years from this date.” p, 66—68. 

After these details of facts produced before the Legislature of 
our country, and now made accessible to all men, it can hardly be 
necessary for us to add another word on the subject. If our 
readers have felt sufficient interest in the subject to pursue it to 
its close, we doubt not but that their feelings have been alternately 
melted into pity, and roused into indignation, Yet these are the 
blessed fruits of that Monopoly of Government vested in the hands 
of the East India Company ; and this may be taken as a fair spe- 
cimen of what they will do to improve the country they govern, 
as long as every thing is left in their hands. 

We repeat, that such a state of things is a reproach to the 
British name: a foul stain on our national reputation, which can- 
not be too speedily wiped away. As long, however, as we have 
life and health, and the means of freely addressing our country- 
men in the East and the West, we shall never cease to call their 
attention to the atrocities practised under our Government in 
India, until we see some attempts made to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the unhappy beings there subject to the joint tyranny of 
Superstition on the one hand, and of Oppression on the other. 





STANZAS TO ADAH. 


On, whisper not that we must part, 
Oh, breathe not sound so sad to me; 

For, Adah, what can heal the smart 
Of leaving thee—of leaving thee ? 


I would not for the Houri race 
Exchange that form of love and light, 

‘That blushing cheek, that air of grace, 
That eye so bright—that eye so bright. 


Oh, tell me not to say farewell ; 

Oh, bid me not of parting speak ; 
That word is bound by mystic spell 

I dare not break—I dare not break. 


But turn again those eyes on me, 
That glance which mem’ry revels o’er ; 
And, Adah, | will worship thee 
For evermore—for evermore. D. 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA, 


No. 5,—Japan. 


Ture is very often a feeling of melancholy attached to exten- 
sive views of human nature, because it has seldom happened that 
men have availed themselves of half the advantages that nature 
has put in their power. They have plunged themselves into dan- 
ger, in order to avoid difficulty and inconvenience; perceiving a 
certain end dimly, and endeavouring to attain it without calculating 
the expense they were unavoidably to incur. ‘This end, in most 
instances, has been ease and luxury; and the price paid for it, 
liberty, dignity, and happiness. It is a circumstance of consider- 
able aggravation, that minds possessed of the lights of study, and 
of every requisite for drawing a just comparison between freedom 
and servitude however disguised, should yet be so far blinded by 
inordinate desire of wealth, as to prefer being at the nod of a rich 
bestower of places and pensions to eating the coarse meal of in- 
dependence, in unaspiring cottages. We are well aware that in 
the latter stages of society, when nations are on the downhill part 
of their journey, every art is made use of, and every species of 
talent bought up, which may assist in directing the shafts of ridi- 
cule upon rough integrity. Honesty, and fidelity to ancient 
maxims, are denominated common-place notions, and their as- 
sertor is looked upon as a rare piece of game, upon whieh profligate 
and inexperienced wit may properly flesh its talons. Old opinions, 
old studies, venerated habits, every thing but old superstitions, are 
accounted pedantic ; and those who respect them, rude and un- 
versed in the ways of the world. Principles seem to be considered 
as also subject to the mode; which, with an awfully transmuting 
power, now turns steadiness into obstinacy, and a clear pereeption 
and preference of the right into an incapacity to see the excellence 
of new inventions, 

We have been betrayed into these reflections by observing the 
state of affairs in Japan; but the incompetency of all those tra- 
vellers who have given us relations of their voyages into that 
country, makes it very doubtful whether we possess any true 
knowledge respecting it. Being compelled to form our judgment 
of such states from very scanty materials, it is of the more conse- 
quence that the few we possess should be of the best quality ; for 
the greatest questions in politics not unfrequently hinge upon ideas 
that appear very simple and unimportant. From such accounts 
as we have, however, it seems that the government of Japan, like 
the other governments of Asia, is an absolute monarchy ; and that 
the hateful principle is encompassed in that country by terrors and 
evil influences peculiar to itself, 
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Until about the year 1585, the empire of Japan was under the 
dominion of a prince who united the spiritual and temporal power 
in his own person. He was revered as a saint, and his will was 
considered as irresistible and sacred as the mandate of some divi- 
nity. But the manners which custom required him to observe, 
were perhaps the cause of his ultimate fall ; for as he was not suf- 
fered on any occasion to put his “ legitimate feet’? upon the 
sarth, nor to move about unless upon the shoulders of his courtiers, 
he was certainly unfit to support the weight of sovereignty, which 
seems at least to require a man who has the use of his legs. Not- 
withstanding, the Dairis maintained their power for a long suc- 
cession of ages, and were only at length overthrown by a signal 
violation of an old usage. 

The greater portion of the active part of government devolved 
upon the commander in chief of the imperial armies, styled Kubo 
or Tzioogoon, who, in general, was the second son of the Dairi. 
It at length happened, however, that one of these princes had a 
third son by a fayourite wife, whom he wished to associate with 
his elder brother in this dignity: they were to hold their office 
three years alternately, and in the intervals to return to a private 
station. No regulation of this kind is either politic or agreeable 
to those whom it concerns ; but it is especially mischievous when 
made in opposition to ancient usages. It happened, as might have 
been foreseen, that one of these princes refused to resign the com- 
mand at the expiration of the appointed time ; and the consequence 
was a civil war between him and his father. In a short time the 
prince was defeated by the imperial commander, and put to death ; 
but the poison of his example had entered the political body of 
Japan, and was not to be eradicated. ‘The new commander re- 
belled in his turn against the Dairi; civil war was maintained in 
the empire ; and after various turns of fortune, a military adven- 
turer closed the scene, by successfully usurping the supreme power, 
to the total exclusion of the Dairi from all participation of tem- 
poral command. 

From that time to the present, Japan has nominally had two 
sovereigns ; but the Kumbo-sama, or temporal emperor, is in reality 
absolute, and totally independent of the Kin Rey, or Dairi. It seems 
from Captain Golownin’s account that some attempts have been 
made to give limits to the royal authority; for there is at present 
in Japan a supreme council, which consists of five members, who 

must absolutely be reigning princes ; that is, a kind of feudal de- 
pendents on the emperor. ‘The same author goes on to say, that 
although in uncommon cases, nothing can be done without the 
emperor, yet he has no right to decide without the approbation of 
the council. ‘To judge by this, he adds, the Japanese government 
must be called a limited monarchy; but the emperor can change 
the members of the supreme council at his pleasure: however, the 
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Japanese emperors do not venture to abuse their power, for fear 
the princes should resist and revolt ; and how formidable they are 
to the emperors, appears from the precaution adopted of obliging 
the wives and children of the princes always to reside in the capi- 
tal, and the princes themselves alternately, one year in the metro- 
polis, and the other in their dominions. Koempfer and Caron say 
the princes remain only six months in their governments, and six 
months at court alternately. Indeed the more ancient accounts 
of Japan are almost entirely at variance in these particulars with 
Golownin’s statements, and if both the former and the latter be 
faithful, a considerable change must have taken place in the go- 
vernment and usages of the country. For Caron, who appears to 
have keenly noted what he saw, assures us that he witnessed several 
noblemen and kings put to death for trifling misdemeanours, and 
their estates, revenues, and treasures arbitrarily bestowed upon 
others by the emperor. Koempfer also asserts that for very slight 
offences the greatest persons in the empire were exiled to a little 
island of difficult access, where they employed their leisure in 
weaving silk of curious and fanciful patterns. We are inclined to 
give the preference, in this wae to the testimony of the older 
voyagers, and the more so, as Captain einer yi relation, taken 
as a whole, makes against the idea of Japan being governed by a 
limited monarch. 

The superstitious veneration for high rank and power which 
exists in puerile and ill-formed minds, has always been observed to 
give way before the advances of freedom; so that at length the 
monarch is looked upon only as the supreme magistrate, and vene- 
rated in proportion to his abilities or virtues. But in Japan, when 
the emperor goes abroad, the citizens are compelled to retire to 
the interior of their houses, leaving all their doors open, to show 
that every thing they possess is the emperor’s; and if the monarch 
desire to see any one, he must kneel on a mat before his door, 
while the king converses with him. ‘This is not the picture of a 
people having any pretensions to liberty; indeed we are told by 
Caron that “ no one dares to attempt any opposition to the will 
of the sovereign ; and when he has positively stated his opinion, 
no one dares to utter any thing by way of persuading him to change 
it. The least punishment that would await a temerity of this kind 
would be banishment.” The same writer adds that all men in 
place and office are chosen by the emperor, and are always ready 
to fulfil his desires and to applaud his excesses. 

It is an old observation, that the degree of excellence at which 
any government has arrived, may be exactly estimated by consi- 
dering the proportion of those whom its principles affect that are 
made happy by their operation; and by calculating how far it 
calls into action the energies of the members of the state, It 
seems to be an error very generally entertained, that a nation and 
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its government should be distinct bodies with separate interests, 
and that the interests of the former should at all times be sacrificed 
to those of the latter: but a government is a nation sifted to its 
first principles, or most simple elements, and acting for its own 
preservation and happiness; and like the apex of a pyramid is 
always best and most secure the less it is elevated above its basis, 
The efforts of all wise men in a state should be directed towards 
rendering the path of office of every description plain and acces- 
sible ; for the more it is made a mystery, the further it is removed 
from the apprehension and grasp of popular inquiry ; the more 
evil, quackish, and destructive of public happiness will it become. 
It is in a state as in an individual, the mark of meanness, evil in- 
tention, and want of all true vigour and intellectual superiority, 
to be for ever placing artificial and conventional barriers between 
itself and mankind; there is always in such cases a lurking con- 
sciousness of unfitness to be known, of ignorant pride to be abased, 
of unworthiness and guilt to be degraded and punished. It is in 
trial that virtue and genius shine. We know that many superficial 
reasoners, men who sail blindfold through the ocean of truth, and 
pick up what they get entangled in at random, have endeavoured 
to instal in the political science their puerile notions of the wisdom 
of mysticism, and artificial distinctions. ‘To such persons Japan 
may offer a model of good government, and of excellent laws ; for, 
according to them, it is better that the human mind and passions 
should lie bound up in a perpetual frost, than that the fierce heats 
of inquiry should melt them into a condition to receive the thril- 
ling impulse of truth and nature. 

There are various notions of civilization and refinement, and it 
might therefore be a vague way of speaking to say that government 
is good in proportion as it tends to promote their influences: but 
we will try to explain what we mean by civilization, and then 
see how it is affected by the government of Japan, that we may, if 
possible, gather its nature from its results. Civilization consists of 
arts for softening or banishing those evils which adhere to what is 
called the natural state of society, and for ensuring to the greatest 
possible number of men all those elements or ingredients of happi- 
ness which man’s passions and the constitution of his mind befit 
him to enjoy. Various forms of government have attempted to 
promote this end in various ways ; and it is observable that ordi- 
nary minds at length come to take their intelligible conception of 
happiness from the constitution of their government ; that is, from 
its imperceptible influences, diffused through their education, reli- 
gion, and amusements. 

But there is in the mind an everlasting tendeney or nisus after 
nappiness, that seems to act blindly, which no government can 
eradicate ; and itis the thwarting or fulfilling of this tendency that 
constitutes the weakness or wisdom of a government, ‘To those 
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who cannot penetrate beyond the mere surface of politics; we are 
aware that this idea must be obscure; because, like taste, “ it 
seems too volatile to endure even the chains of a definition ;” but 
there are few who have not experienced the secret gnawings of 
the desire of freedom and independence. Such persons will be 
able to comprehend in what way man’s felicity is best to be pro- 
moted, for the best school of politics is the silent reading of the 
heart; which is a book less subject than others to be corrupted by 
system. Drawing our principles from thence, and applying them 
to the government of Japan, we shall not fail to pronounce it ax, 
despotic and eruel system. 

One of the worst of its features, and that which distinguishes it 
by superior cruelty from all other barbarous politics, is the punish- 
ment it inflicts on what it denominates treason. In other countries, 
and some of them remarkable for the ferocity of their criminal 
laws, the punishment of the guilty person and his associates com- 
monly satisfies the vengeance of terrified power ; but in Japan no- 
thing short of the extermination of the offender’s whole race, how- 
ever innocent or remote from any knowledge of the crime, can ap- 
pease the rage of government. ‘The supreme power, indeed, in 
such countries, has something of the nature of a sanguinary idol, 
whose victims are chosen from among its worshippers. A list of 
such crimes as are denominated ¢reason, and their punishment, 
may afford a powerful illustration of our subject. 

“The following are reckoned to be offences against the state : 
the breach of any of the emperor’s ordinances and proclamations ; 
the misconduct of the nobles of the empire in the administration 
of the affairs committed to them by the emperor; the embezzle- 
ment or improper appropriation of the revenues of the empire; the 
coining of counterfeit money; the ravishment of another's wife or 
daughter ; the forcible carrying away of women from the highlands 
to the lowlands. Not only the offender, in these cases, but his 
whole family, is liable to punishment. If the wife be an accom- 
plice in the crime, she must also suffer death; but if she be inno- 
cent of it, she is quit by being sold for a slave ; for the women are 
not allowed to be put to death for the crime of another ; it is only 
their own crimes for which they are liable to capital punishment. 
The usual punishment on occasions of the kind just mentioned are, 
according to the nature of the crime—burning alive; crucifixion, 
with the legs in the air and the head downwards ; tearing into four 
quarters by bulls; and sometimes being cast alive into boiling 
water or oil.’’* 








* Caron’s Account of Japan. Two instances taken from the same author, will 
show that these doctrines are practised as well as taught. “ A certain Japanese,” 
says he, ‘* who had contracted with one of the imperial governors to furnish a 
certain quantity Of carpenter’s work and masonry, having miscalculated in his 
bargain, failed te complete it properly ; but to hide it, he had bribed some of the 
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But tyranny is seldom contented with interfering merely with 
public concerns; the emperor gives wives to his nobles, and the 
children born of these inherit to the exclusion of the rest; and if 
there should be none by these wives, the estate passes to another 
nobleman, leaving the other children in beggary. It is remarked 
by travellers that the luxury of these women is excessive, which 
assists in keeping their husbands dependent on the court, in order 
to maintain it. Pomp and excessive expenditure are assiduously 
promoted by the government; and to this end the emperor visits 
each of his nobles, if possible, once during his reign. Years are 
spent in preparation for this event, which sometimes ends in the 
total ruin of the noble host. ‘This, in Japan, is considered a piece 
of good policy; for it is believed that the great are only dangerous 
as long as they are possessed of immoderate riches. But the 
monarch’s patronage and friendship are not the only methods by 
which the Japanese nobles are encouraged to ruin themselves ; it 
is made requisite, by ancient usage, for noblemen to be attended 
by a large train of dependents, consisting of persons of their own 
order impoverished by extravagance, adventurers of all ranks, and 
officers and troops of a kind of feudal soldiery, which they are re- 
quired to maintain for the sovereign’s service. ‘The Governor of 
Firando, says Caron, was attended to court by three thousand 
of these followers. As every petty prince is absolute in his own 





military and inspectors, in whose department the contract was to have been exe- 
cuted. This having been discovered, the inspectors were condemned to rip opea 
their bellies, and the contractor to be crucified with his head downwards.”’ ‘The 
second is as follows: ‘It happened,” he says further on, ‘in my time, which, 
indeed, is not a matter of rare occurrence, that a nobleman who had been ap- 
pointed by the Emperor to the administration of a certain territory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jed, éxtorted from the peasauts a larger contribution than that at 
which the lands they cultivated were legally assessed. Scraping in this manner 
together more than he stood in need of for the support of his establishment, he 
saved mouey, and became a rich man. The peasants, at length, not being able 
to endure the oppression under which they laboured any longer, presented a 
petition, and proved the allegations which it contained, Upon this, the nobleman 
was condemned, together with his whole family, to rip open their bellies, He 
had a brother in the western territory, at about 250 leagues distance, in the 
service of the King of Tingo; an uncle at Zatsuma, 20 leagues further ; a son 
in the service of the Rajah of Kinocani ; a grandson in the eastern territory, 110 
leagues from Jedo, at the court of the King of Massamne ; another son in the 
service of the Governor of Quando; two brothers who were soldiers in the impe- 
rial service ; and another son, the youngest of all, who lived near Jedo, and 
whom he had given to a rich merchant, who, having no other children but daugh- 
ters, had, even in his infancy, earnestly begged to have the young man, with the 
intention of marrying him to one of his daughters: the Dutch were well ac- 
quainted with the merchant. All these persons, living at such wide distances 
from each other, ripped open their bellies, and died on the same day and at the 
same hour. In order to fix the day of execution, a calculation was made how 
many days an imperial courier would require to travel from Jedo to Zatsuma, the 
most distant place where any of the relatives of the culprit resided ; and on what 
day of the month, and on what hour of the day, he could arrive there. It appear- 
ing that that would be on the eighth day of the eighth month, orders were issued 
that all the others should execute the sentence upon themselves on that day 
exactly at noon ; which was observed with the greatest precision.” 
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government, and very often at war with the chief of the next pro- 
vince, it is very natural that they should be desirous of keeping 
on foot as large a military force as possible, and we in fact find 
that they generally have in their pay double the number of troops 
required, 

Those grandees who attend about the person of the sovereign, 
are not permitted to hold any offices under the government, and 
are called companion-nobles. — It is the business of these to perform 
any action, or to learn any art, that the prince may command. 
Some of them are musicians, others physicians, singers, beautiful 
writers, painters, or orators! ‘Thus the judicious traveller con- 
founds the qualifications of these noblemen, for all things are re- 
duced to the same level, when practiced for the pleasure and at 
the will of a tyrant. What indeed can we think of an orator deck- 
ing his gaudy periods with all the tinsel of false eloquence, to 
amuse the ear, or stir the lazy passions, of an ignorant despot ! 
What is he better than a singer or a fiddler? We are told by the 
same travellers, that even the common soldiers are not ignorant of 
literature. But persons must have strange notions of literature 
who can imagine it in the possession of such barbarians as the 
common soldiers of Japan, who are described by Golownin as 
ignorant of nearly every human thing. But it is plain that even 
among the highest classes there exists but a slender degree of 
knowledge ; for as it is they who frame the laws, we may judge 
of them by the character of their works. 

Crimes, it is allowed by all, should be punished if they cannot 
be prevented; but punishments should rather have respect to 
society than to the criminal; as their true aim is the prevention 
of such acts in future, by showing the consequences of evil-doing, 
rather than revenge for offences past. If society could exist with- 
out penal laws, they should not be introduced ; but as it appears 
that it cannot, they are considered necessary; yet we are directed 
by nature to preserve our being with the least possible injury and 
pain to others. It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of 
mankind, that while they yet linger on the precincts of barbarism, 
their laws are cruel and ferocious ; that as they proceed, increasing 
knowledge and civilization induce mildness and equity; and that 
as they again sink towards the close of their career, vice and cor- 
ruption again bring in sanguinary and inefficient punishments. 
The march of some nations is like the track of the sun in winter, 
short, and never approaching the meridian heights of science— 
their very noon is cold and obscure. 

This seems to be peculiarly the case of the Japanese; their 
civilization itself is nothing more than a modified kind of barbarism, 
and seems inferior in many respects to the state of the savage. 
Civilization is nothing, if it does not protect the life of the inno- 
cent—but in Japan, the honest and peaceful citizen is liable at 
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every moment to have his bowels ripped open for the crimes of 
another, over whom he has no control. This is the most extra- 
ordinary degree of legal ferocity existing on the face of the earth; 
and is alone sufficient to make the condition of the Japanese a 
thousand times less enviable than that of the most destitute savage 
of the wilds, If we were well assured that it was only theoretical, 
and never at al! reduced to practice, it would still show that their 
legislator, whoever he was, together with the heart of a fiend, pos- 
sessed a most despicable understanding ; but it is too evident that 
practice in Japan outruns even the original system. Upon the 
whole it seems to be the worst government in Asia, both in its 
principles and their consequences, On all occasions it evinces a 
contempt for human life, and a repugnance to reform. “ The 
Japanese,” says Capt. Golownin, “ are quick in learning, and 
possess not only drawings, but models, of European vessels ;_ but 
they will not introduce any thing foreign among them, and lose 
every year a great many ships and sailors. The extraordinary 
population of this kingdom causes the government not to feel this 
loss, and it is perhaps for this reason that it so little regards the 
lives of its subjects.”——“ There are other reasons for believing that 
it is not too careful about the preservation of the subjects; for 
instance, there are no hospitals in Japan; every one gets cured 
as he can, and therefore poor people often die without assistance.” 
When the Russian Government caused to be conveyed back to Japan 
a number of its mariners who had been shipwrecked on the Rus- 
sian coast, the Japanese Government thanked them, but observed 
at the same time, that they might either leave them or take them 
back, as they might think fit. These are the sentiments of igno- 
rant and barbarous policy, though they have sometimes been mis- 
taken for greatness of mind. But no sentiment is great that is not 
humane, and no nation is civilized whose government is not soli- 
citous for the safety of the citizens. 


TO A YOUNG VIRGIN. 
[ From the Greek of Anacreon.] 


Tuov shouldst not fly me, Girl, although 
Time has touched my head with snow ; 
Although the loveliest flower in Spring, 
While shaken by the zephyr’s wing, 

Is not more beautiful than thou— 

Thou shouldst not spurn my passion so. 
Observe the chaplet’s mingled hue, 
Where the pale lily steeped in dew 
Right welcome twines its graceful head 


Among the rose’s brightest red. 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE NATIVES 
OF INDIA. 


Tue anomalous and shortsighted policy so long pursued by Great 
Britain towards her East Indian dependencies, has been a frequent and 
fertile source of complaint and animadversion. Invested with supreme 
and unlimited control over eighty millions of human beings, inhabiting 
one of the most highly favoured regions on the surface of the earth, but 
reduced to the lowest state of mental degradation, she seems to have en- 
tirely forgotten that the possession of that power involves also the duty 
of improving the moral and physical condition of the people, and of 
imparting to them the blessings of civilization. Regardless, however, 
of this clear and paramount duty, she has delegated the sovereignty 
which bound her to its fulfilment, to a Company of Traders, whose primary 
object it has been to make that sovereignty permanent in their own hands, 
no matter by what means, in order to secure to themselves whatever of 
profit might be extracted from the soil, from which they have syste- 
matically withheld and excluded the means of improvement. Without 
wasting a thought on what might be the consequences of such an act, to 
the wretched natives of those remote regions, she has consigned their 
dearest interests to the tender mercies of a body of men, whose confined 
and money-making spirit has been invariably opposed to those extended 
and enlightened views of policy, which would have induced a more liberal 
Government to regard the permanent benefit of its subjects as an object 
of far higher importance, than the amount of tribute which it might 
annually drain from them. 

Acting on the avowed principle that the poverty and ignorance of the 
Natives compose the strength of the Government, the East India Com- 
pany has uniformly resisted every attempt to enlighten their minds, and 
to raise them from their present degraded condition, With the view of 
putting a stop to all such attempts, regulations have been studiously 
framed, by which Europeans, whose superior science and skill would 
have contributed greatly to promote those desirable objects, have been 
prevented from becoming possessed of any permanent interest in the 
country, whether as farmers or as landed proprietors. The European 
race has consequently been reduced to the mere servants of the Govern- 
ment, and to such as under its license are permitted to follow their 
mercantile pursuits. The number of persons thus circumstanced must 
of necessity be small, and it is calculated that at the present moment it 
does not exceed forty thousand. This vast disproportion between the 
governing and the subject orders, and the total want of that community 
of feeling by which all the members of a state ought to be linked together, 
has been productive of so great an internal weakness in the Government, 
that the insecurity of its tenure has been at all times universally acknow- 
ledged. Thus the means unwisely adopted by the Company for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating their dominion, have led to the very result against 
which they were intended to guard. 

But while it is allowed on all hands that, under the present system of 
government, the British dominion in India is not secure, even for a single 
day, the opinions of those who have devoted their attention to the subject 
of the means to be adopted for ensuring its continuance, have been much 
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divided. Some, indeed, the constant advocates of the fitness of things as 
they are, have strenuously urged the doctrine of non-interference, lest 
any alteration, however trivial, in the existing order of things, should 
overthrow a power, the existence of which depends on so slender a thread ; 
and have blindly maintained, that there is no safety for the Government 
except in a continued enforcement of those arbitrary and exclusive regu- 
lations, under the influence of which this precarious state of things has 
arisen. Those, however, who see nothing to terrify them in the bugbear 
innovation, when that innovation is loudly demanded by sound policy 
and common sense, have regarded, as the best and most decisive remedy, 
the formation of a body intermediate between the governors and the 
governed, which, while mutually controlling, would, at the same time, 
mutually support both the one and the other; and form the strongest 
bond of union between them. Among those who maintain this latter 
opinion, some are desirous that this intermediate body should be formed 
from among the Natives themselves, without, however, pointing out by 
what means this object is to be accomplished ; while others maintain that 
the only safe and practicable mode of carrying into effect this essential pre- 
liminary, is the introduction of a snfficient number of European settlers, 
who, by forming a permanent connexion with the soil, and with the 
people, would-speedily become identified with them, by a community of 
interest, and a reciprocity of feelings. 

In the consideration of so important a subject as the Colonization of 
India, and of the means by which it is to be effected, the actual state 
of the country must of course be investigated, and the government of the 
East India Company, as well as the situation of the Natives, be fully 
reviewed. The difficulties opposed to the measure require also to be 
pointed out, and the consequences likely to result from it to be duly 
weighed. The whole of these points have been carefully and candidly 
examined in a recent work on India,* which we have no hesitation in cha- 
racterizing as one of the most valuable that has appeared since the His- 
tory of Mr. Mill. The author is one of the best informed writers that 
have ever taken up the subject ; and throughout every line of his book, 
which is written expressly to advocate Colonization as the “ one thing 
needful” for the security of India, there is also a patriotic attachment 
to every thing British ; which may make him a safe guide to those even 
who think only of the glory of their country, on whatever basis this may 
be founded. 

But it is not alone with a view to the stability of British interests in 
India that the author advocates the application of a system of Colonization 
to that country. Actuated by the true spirit of sound philosophy, he 
looks upon this as a result of secondary importance when compared with 
the immense moral consequences which could not fail to accrue from its 
adoption. Regarding the civilization and intellectual improvement of the 
human race, as the consummation to which all other considerations ought 
to be held subservient, he directs his powerful efforts to the attainment 
of this grand object, in the present work, of which we propose to lay before 
our readers a brief but comprehensive and faithful analysis. 





* An Inguiry into the Expediency of applying the Principles of Colonial Pc Policy 
to the Government of India; and of effecting an essential Change in its Landed 
‘Tenures, and consequently in the Character of its Inhabitants. London, 1823. 
8vo, pp. xvi, and 382, 
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This valuable but unpretending volume first treats of the commercial 
system of the East India Company, and proves, by the confessions of 
the Directors themselves, occasional only, it is true, and apparently 
almost accidental, that that body cannot be regarded as a commercial 
one, unless it be granted that trade can continue to be carried on at a 
continual loss; for it is evident from these statements that the balance 
of a fair account, if such account had ever been kept, of the commercial 
concerns of the Company, would constantly evince a most material defi- 
ciency. The Company, however, has continued to exist; and even, as 
its friends aflirm, to increase in prosperity ; some other resource must, 
therefore, have been possessed by it, for no argument is requisite to de- 
monstrate that a fair merchant can never become rich by a continued 
course of uninterrupted losses. This resource is discovered in the tribute 
which they drain from India. 

Succeeding to the rights of the Native Princes, whom it has dispos- 
sessed, or taken under its parental tutelage, the East India Company has 
obtained for itself nine-tenths of the whole rents arising from the immense 
territories over which it rules. These, after deducting a small, and ge- 
nerally a very small, proportion of them, for the necessary expenses of 
the government of India, (for in this point alone the Company is actuated 
by the genuine spirit of commerce, and advocates the principle of the 
smallest possible expenditure,) are partly transmitted to China to be em- 
ployed in the Company’s monopoly of the tea-trade ; and the remainder 
is invested in the purchase in the Indian market of such articles as may 
realize a profit in England, theugh this profit has on many occasions been 
treated as a secondary object; as indeed it may fairly be considered when 
we reflect that the whole of the investment derived from this source must 
be regarded as profit altogether. The revenue thus obtained, which in 
fact is tribute paid by India into the Company’s coffers, forms, with the 
profit derived from its monopolies, the only income which is available 
for its dividends ; and when this revenue has happened to be insufficient 
for the investment required, the deficiency has been made up by loans, 
the repayment of which, together with the interest thereon, is imposed 
uponthe territory of India, which is thus made answerable for goods ex- 
ported to its own detriment, and to the advantage only of a distant and 
mercenary community. How long it may be possible for the riches of 
that favoured and fertile portion of the earth to continue paying a!l and 
receiving nothing, is a problem difficult to be solved; but the day must 
come when this system must of necessity cease; when all having been 
taken, nothing will remain to be seized ; and when the exhausted land 
will no longer afford any portion of the supplies now so unsparingly 
drained from it. The present system must, therefore, eventually destroy 
itself; but its duration may be prolonged by a continuance of the ruinous 
system of loans now in progress; and the check thus to be given by the 
ruin of the territory, is a consummation so devoutly to be deprecated, 
that we are bound to seek a remedy to prevent so fatal a result. 

This remedy can only be discovered either in the diminution of the 
amount levied from the soil, or in its improvement, to such an extent as 
to enable it to bear with less inconvenience the burden imposed upon it. 
The increasing debt, with the interest accruing thereon, without referring 
to the rapacity of its rulers, would alone be sufficient to prevent the former 
of these alternatives from fulfilling the proposed object; nor would its 
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effects be other than deferring for a longer period of time the final ruin 
which must ensue from a constant and unceasing drain, which is not 
counterbalanced by any corresponding influx; neither would the latter be 
possible under the present system, as will be evident on a reference to the 
actual statistical condition of the territories. 

Throughout the whole of India, the cultivation of the soil is univer- 
sally in the hands of the ryots, who cultivate farms of from six to twenty- 
four acres each,— 

- - = the majority being of the smaller description, and requiring only one 
plough, which with other implements and a team of oxen, costs about 64. Under 
these circumstances, together with the inveterate custom of borrowing for rent, 
seed, &c., at usurious interest, it will not be supposed that the farmer can earn 
more than a bare subsistence ; and the result of Mr. Colebrooke’s calculations is, 
that ‘the peasant, cultivating for half-produce, is not so well rewarded for his 
toil as hired labourers.” 


The impoverished state of this order, which constitutes the majority of 
the inhabitants, deprives them of the energy necessary to the cultivation 
of the soil in such a manner as to enable them to improve their condi- 
tion; while the zemindars, or proprietors of land (who, however, are 
confined by law to certain rents for the respective farms, and possess no 
power over the ryots, so long as these rents are discharged), are, accord- 
ing to a minute of Mr. Shore, ‘‘ almost universally poor.” This assertion 
he verifies by referring to the actual condition of five of the zemindars, 
the aggregate of whose contributions to the revenue was at the time of 
the formation of the permanent settlement nearly 1,000,000/, And if 
this statement of Mr. Shore was correct in 1789, how much more forcibly 
must it apply to the present period, when all these large estates have been 
greatly reduced by the attachment and sale of portions of them for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue’? The poverty of the natives then, from the 
lowest to the highest rank, as well as the mental debasement which they 
exhibit, will preclude all expectation of forming from among them that 
body of gentry, the establishment of which in India was so ardently de- 
sired by Lord Cornwallis. It will, therefore, be unnecessary for us to 
accompany the author through his details of the various plans which have 
been proposed for the attainment of this desirable object; nor shall we 
refer to his able observations on the permanent settlement, and on its 
results. We shall, however, avail ourselves of the statistical comparison 
which he has instituted between Great Britain and her West Indian co- 
lonies, as compared with her dominions in the East, which points out in 
the most forcible manner, the results which might be expected from the 
free introduction of European enterprise, and the diffusion of arts and of 
knowledge among the natives. 

Bengal is about the same size as Great Britain, and each contains about 
30,000,000 of cultivated acres. The yevenue collected in Bengal is less than 
three millions and a half; in Britain it is more than fifty millions. In Bengal, 
the value of the gross produce of the land is little more than I/. an acre, and the 
expense of cultivation, from the waste of labour and inefficiency of implements, 
averages three-fourths of the gross produce : in Britain it is 5é. an acre, and the 
expense of cultivation less than one-third of the gross produce, So that though 
the gross produce of Great Britain exceeds that of Bengal only five-fold, its net 

roduce exceeds that of the latter twelve-fold. In Bengal, a gross produce of 
32,000 0007. divided by 24,000,000, the number of persons employed in agriculture, 
gives ll. 7s. for each individual; in Britain, a gross produce of 150,000,0002., 
averages 37/. 10s, for each individual employed in agriculture, In the West Indies, 
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the yearly value of the produce exported, exclusive of what is consumed by the 
inhabitants themselves, is 132. 16s. 6d. per head, for man, woman, and child, 
black and white. 


The disproportionate productiveness between the eastern and western 
possessions of Great Britain, as evinced in this statement, is so striking, 
as to force itself on the attention, and to compel an inquiry even from the 
most phlegmatic, as to the causes which produce it. No one will attri- 
bute this difference to the superior fertility of the west when compared 
with that of the east; so far from this being the case, the contrary is too 
notorious to be disputed. To what other cause then can it be owing, 
unless to the superior cultivation and improved means of agriculture 
which have been introduced by European colonists into the west; while 
the ineflicient practices, which have been continued for centuries, and 
have descended from generation to generation, each blindly following, 
with a paramount dread of innovation, in the steps of the preceding one, 
have succeeded in checking in the east the bountecus gifts which nature 
had bestowed, and in reducing the overflowing abundance which the land 
yearns to pour forth, to a bare and scanty subsistence for its impoverished 
inhabitants. This dread of innovation, which forms the most prominent 
feature in the character of the natives of the east, presents an effectual 
bar to the expectation of the requisite improvement of the territory through 
them; and we are therefore compelled to seek for other means of attain- 
ing it. Analogy, drawn from the West Indian settlements, would indi- 
cate Colonization as the plan to be adopted; and this will be found to be 
the only safe and effectual remedy for all the evils under which India 
now labours. 

It is necessary to inquire what specific measures should be adopted, in 
order to introduce and to promote Colonization; the first step to which 
must evidently be the reversal of those legislative provisions, which, at 
present, not only prohibit Europeans from being proprietors of land, but 
withhold all temptation to evade the prohibition. 


All legal obstacles being supposed to be removed, the simplest operation that 
would follow would be the sale of waste lands, by government and by private 
persons, to Europeans, without the reservation or future imposition of any tax on 
rent. It would not be easy to reckon the advantages which these transactions 
would immediately produce. The demand for labourers would occasion a de- 
sirable rise of wages among tke poorest class of the community. The rise would 
not affect those ryots who are attached to their own hereditary farms, or (as they 
may with perhaps equal propriety be termed) estates; but the benefit being less 
extended would be more sensibly felt; and the increasing improvement in the 
condition of labourers, as compared with that of ryots, would facilitate the con- 
version of ryots into labourers; a conversion which it would be the principal 
object of the proposed measures ultimately to effect wherever the range of their 
influence extended. Each undertaking would also be a school of agriculture, a 
focus whence instruction would be disseminated more effectually than from the 
experimental farms projected by Lord Wellesley, without occasioning any expense 
to Government; but being on the contrary the germs of an infinite augmentation 
of its resources. The means of transport, by land and water, would be improved, 
so as greatly to reduce the expense of conveyance to remote markets ; while the 
increase of Europeans and the diffusion of a taste for the productions of Europe 
among the natives, would continually extend the export trade from Britain, the 
limitation of which used to be an argument with the Company against throwing 
open the trade, and still is with West India proprietors, against an equalization 
of duties on the sugars of both hemispheres. 

When the land to be purchased by an European had been already in a state of 
cultivation, the operation would be somewhat complex. For after he had paid its 
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price to the zemindar, and redeemed the land-tax from Government (say at 
sixteen years purchase), it would still be necessary that he should purchase the 
interests which the ryots on his estate held in the portions which they occupied, 
so that nothing should stand between him and the use of the soil. The nature of 
these bargains would vary according to circumstances, aud the compensation in 
each case would depend on a comparative estimate of what the respective parties 
were about to surrender on the one hand, and to acquire on the other. Wherever 
the situation of the ryot was superior, in point of earnings, to that ef a hired 
labourer, the interest he would have to dispose of would be more tangible and 
susceptible of estimation ; but even ia those innumerable cases where it was 
worse, he would yet have to exchange the certainty of a subsistence, however 
scanty and wretched, for the fluctuating demand of the market of labour, As 
the superfluity of hands was drawn off from the old lands, their services would 
be required on the new, andin other operations connected with the preparation 
and circulation of an increasing quantity of commodities: and as these trans- 
actions would be contemporaneous, the balance would still be in favour of the 
demand for labour, so as to keep the reward allotted to it permanently above the 
former average. During the progress of this change, there would be a gradual 
tendency to fix, in the mind of the labourer, a higher standard of physical com- 
forts than he or his ancestors had been accustomed to; and population would at 
last so adjust itseif as to enable him to command all the conveniences that philan- 
thropy could wish to see him in the enjoyment of. 

After some foriy or tifty thousand European heads of families had established 
themselves as agriculturists, merchants and tradesmen, in the territories subject 
to the Bengal presidency, and a like proportion in the other presidencies, it would 
be time to permit the natives to redeem their land-tax, and the rights of occu- 
pancy of their ryots, so as ultimately and universally to effect a really radical 
change in the Indian system of landed tenure. An increasing proportion of 
natives, especially of those born since the transition was in progress, wou!d then 
be qualified, by emulating their British or Creole brethren, to avail tuemselves of 
the new advantages opened to them by a strong and liberal Government, and to 
cast off the slough of Indian habits and prejudices. It would then also be time 
to make the English language the medium of all public business, and to extend 
to native Christians eligibility to the highest civil and military offices; at the 
same time that the unconverted might be admitted into many from which they 
are now excluded. 

At an early period of the new era it would be expedient to reform the Govern- 
ment, by substituting for the present council, at each of the presidencies, two 
legislative bodies, on the model of those of Jamaica: but from electors and 
elected the qualification to be required ought not to be genealogical, that is, ought 
not to refer to shades of complexion, but to property aud religion. When cireum- 
stances rendered such a change practicable, the upper house would be composed 
of peers and prelates. As soon as the materials for such a fabric existed, its con- 
struction would be rendered imperative by a regard for the strength of Govern- 
ment and the welfare of the people. 


Such are the leading outlines of the proposed plan for conferring on the 
population of India some portion of the advantages which they are en- 
titled to expect at the hands of her rulers. It remains to be considered, 
what influence the climate is likely to produce on the progress of 
the colony. From the occasional visits of epidemics, no country is 
exempt ; but, in general, it may be said, that, though the climate is far 
from being congenial to the European constitution, yet, in ordinary years, 
the proportion of deaths is not greater than it is in Europe. In the pro- 
gress of the colony, the climate will moreover be continually improved, 
by the progressive clearing of jungles, draining of swamps, &c., 
which will be attended with the most salutary results. But, as the very 
existence of the colony would depend on the number and character of 
the Creoles, it is necessary to inquire in what manner they are likely to 
be affected by the climate. Reasoning again from the analogy of the 
West Indies, and the existing mixed race in India, we have no reason to 
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apprehend any kind of degeneracy. On the contrary, they will probably 
be as it were acclimated Europeans, with no less capacity and stability 
of mind ; but equally capable, with the aboriginal inhabitants, of resist- 
ing the utmost fervour of the solar ray ; forming at once the most valuable 
class of the community, and that into which the others would almost im- 
perceptibly blend, until a whole was formed linked together by a common 
interest and feeling. 

The total absence of this community of interest and of feeling between 
the governors and the governed, throws insuperable obstables in the way 
of all plans for the improvement of the latter. The immeasurable dis- 
tance interposed between them is such, that “ the greatest zemindar,” as 
Sir H. Strachey declared in answer to one of the interrogatories circulat- 
ed by Lord Wellesley, ‘‘ though possibly a proud man, would not refuse, 
for the promotion of his interest, to court the friendship of the lowest de- 
pendant of an European.” A political system so degrading to the one 
side, and so tempting to overbearing despotism on the other, can only be 
counteracted by the establishment of an intermediate body, connected 
with the natives by a permanent interest in the soil, and possessed of suffi- 
cient weight, by the extent of its landed possessions, to command respect 
and attention. This Sir H. Strachey proposed to effect, by restoring to 
the zemindars the civil and military power with which they were formerly 
invested ; though he confessed that he could not distinctly comprehend 
the mode in which it was to be eflected. We cannot be surprised at this, 
when we reflect that this plan could not be brought into operation, with- 
out withdrawing both the collectors and judges from their several districts, 
and thus reverting to those first crude arrangements, from which constant 
experience of the venality and abuses inseparable from the exercise of 
power by the natives, have induced us to recede. [f the collectors and 
judges are retained, the people cannot look up to the zemindars as persons 
intrusted by Government with the means of influencing their happiness,— 
and we cannot through their medium inspire awe, much less awaken 
national ardour ; a sentiment, indeed, which never inhabited the breasts 
of their ancestors in any generation. It is, therefore, evident that the 
intermediate class can only be formed by the cordial encouragement of 
Colonization. 


By no other means can the double objection to the employment of natives be 
removed ; first, that they are not morally qualified, if Government were willing ; 
secondly, that if they were so qualified, Government dare not arm them with so 
much power and influence. From the eloser intercourse and more frequeut 
mental collision on every subject of human interest and occupation that would 
then take place between the native and creole population, and from the increased 
means which the latter would possess of operating directly on the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the former by the multiplication of schools and colleges, the 
English language, religion, laws, and manners, would become common to the 
two races ; and not only would the native candidates for office be endued with the 
requisite qualifications, but the Government would derive strength and consis- 
tency from laying open all offices to their ambition, and thereby interesting all, 
from the highest to the lowest, in its stability. 


The advantages which have been indicated as the results to be derived 
from the Colonization of India are so prominent, and the chain of deduc- 
, tions by which they are supported so convincing, that it must be matter of 
, surprise that any should continue so obstinately blinded by prejudice, as 
to refuse assent to them. ‘There are, however, many who still object to 
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this, the only rational method of ensuring to the immense territories of the 
Kast, the blessings of civilization; and found their opposition to the mea- 
sure on the evils which would result to the natives in consequence of it. 
The principal of their objections may be resolved into three heads; the 
first of which assumes that Colonization never takes place without dis- 
possessing the original inhabitants of a part or the whole of their terri- 
tory. The truth of this proposition cannot be disputed, when the people 
who take possession of the territory are in precisely the same state of ci- 
vilization as those who formerly inhabited it. One pastoral people, for 
instance, subduing another, and appropriating their land, with its flocks 
and herds, to themselves, must of necessity, since they possess no means 
of rendering the land more productive than it had previously been, either 
expel or exterminate the former inhabitants. 

But when a people colonizes in a country occupied by another less advanced in 
arts and improvements, they make room for themselves, not by displacing the in- 
digenous inhabitants, but by the creation of new resources, by applying more 
skill and labour to the cultivation of the soil, and to every other means of suste- 
nance and convenience. 


The second principal objection proceeds upon the ground, that Coloni- 
zation would create an Indo-British public, whose moral feelings would 
be so much debased, that their indifference to the sufferings of the na- 
tives would enly differ in degree from that bigoted insensibility, which 
obtains in the West Indies, and especially at Barbadoes, with respect to 
that of the negroes. Untortunately, however, for the argument, the il- 
lustration on which it rests is unfounded; and the real state of the case, 
particularly as it regards Barbadoes, affords a strong analogical presuinp- 
tion of the benefits which would be derived to India from the operation 
of the same causes. Barbadoes and Bermuda especially, above all our 
other West Indian Colonies, have been for a long time fully peopled, 
and “ about ten generations of native whites and blacks,” says Dickson, 
“‘ have grown up together in a degree of forbearance in the whites, and 
submission in the blacks, unknown in the later settlements, where time 
has not yet smoothed down in some degree the asperities which natu- 
rally grow out of the incompatible interests and conflicting passions of 
owner and slave.” Analogy would induce us to expect the same results 
from the same causes, whether operating in the East or in the West ; 
and if we proceed to examine the result of continued communication, so 
far as it has been practicable under the system hitherto adopted, we shall 
find that we have not been deceived in adopting this as our criterion. 


Wherever the European inhabitants are more thickly congregated, as at the 
three seats of government; wherever individuals have habituated themselves to 
much intercourse with the natives, and having survived their originalities of family 
and friendship, and contracted new ones, have ceased to contemplate Britain as 
the vista of their earthly pilgrimage ; in short, wherever there is an approxima- 
tion to that state of things which Colonization would exhibit, there we find the 
Europeans animated with the most kindly feelings towards the natives, most ably 
and actively co-operating for their improvement, and reaping the most ample 
returns of confidence and attachment. Thus, at Calcutta, there are Bible Socie- 
ties, School Societies, and a School-book Society; and in the principal School 
Society and School-book Society, we see Europeans and Natives acting together 
as members of the same committees, and joint secretaries, giving to each other 
the right hand of fellowship. 


And thereby justifying a belief, that the two orders will hereafter make 
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nearer and nearer approaches to mutual understanding, respect, and re- 
gard. The Saugor Island Society, the subscription list of which was 
filled by the joint contributions of Europeans and of Natives, presents 
another instance of the union thus effected; nor is this beneficial and 
kindly intercourse restricted to public undertakings alone. 

Several Hindoos are also associated with Europeans as partners intheir private 
mercantile establishments, and are thus enabled to invest their funds in under- 
takings, which Natives alone could neither have originated nor supported. These 
men speak and write English correctly, and their sous promise to surpass them, 
being taught English, Latin, and other parts of a liberal education. 

From this mutual interchange of kindly offices, a Public has already 
sprung up in India; imperfect, indeed, for its formation has been im- 
peded by every obstacle which could possibly have been opposed to it, 
but already presenting the germ which, by the vivifying influence of Co- 
lonization, would develop itself into a forest-tree of magnificent growth, 
the object at once of admiration and respect. On the spot where every 
Indian occurrence, great or small, is transacted ; present to see, to hear, 
to snuff up the slightest odour of good or ill-desert ; this Public already 
constitutes the audience, with whose applause or censure the actors must 
necessarily feel cheered or dejected. 

Sut in order that this audience should be able to discharge the important func- 
tion assigned to it, it is necessary that its mouth, the Press, should be free. When 
authors are subjected to arbitrary and extra-judicial punishments, the Press ceases 
to be an organ of praise or blame. When people once perceive that, tike the 
suborned oracle, it can only Phillippize, its mouctonous strains of panegyric are 
always suspected and generally despised. In the meantime calumny and misre- 
presentation creep about and maintain their existence only from the interception 
of that publicity under whose scrutiny and rebuke they could not live. Such was 
the condition of the press of Calcutta during the many years previous to the admi- 
nistration of the Marquis of Hastings; but as the censorship is not dead, but 
sleepeth, and may be restored to its abhorred office by his suecessor—as the con- 
trol of Government over the press bas not been legally annulled, but only the 
mode of exercising it altered—it is necessary to remind Englishmen, that their 
brethren in India, whatever station they may be honestly and diligently filling, 
are liable to be removed from it and turned penuyless on the wide world, if they 
publish any thing displeasing to the Government. 


Little, probably, did the author anticipate, that within a few brief 
months, such an occurrence would actually take place, to the astonish- 
ment of India, and the eternal disgrace of the temporary Governor who 
dared to verify the picture which this writer has drawn ! 

It is urged, that it would be dangerous to allow indiscreet discussions 
to go forth among the Natives; in other words, that such are the motives 
of the existing Government, that they will not stand the test of examina- 
tion: a bitter satire, indeed, which it casts upon itself, and infinitely 
more galling tharmany lashes which the press could inflict upon it. The 
press, however, is a powerful engine, which will bear no restraint; what- 
ever difficulties may encircle it, its innate energies will suffice to burst 
asunder the bonds with which an interested policy may have conspired to 
fetter it. The protector of freedom, it will itself be free; and even in 
India, the offspring of Europeans by native mothers, residing within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, are exempted from these star-chamber 
proceedings, in respect to its use, to which British subjects are liable. An 
extraordinary anomaly, that those who are in other respects treated as 
objects of distrust, and who may, therefore, be presumed fo be somewhat 
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dissatisfied and querulous, should be allowed the greatest latitude of pub- 
lic discussion, and be answerable to the laws alone for any breach of them 
which they may commit; while they stand exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Governor in Council, to which the otherwise favoured native of 
Europe is compelled to bow his unresisting head. 

Connected with the Press, as the great palladium of public liberty, is 
the Trial by Jury. In the provincial courts of India, the Natives are 
tried by European Judges, without a Jury ; and in the Supreme Courts, 
at the Presidencies, by Juries composed of British subjects. Mr. Grant 
objects to the introduction of natives on juries, on the ground that no re- 
liance could be placed on the oaths of any number of jurors promiscu- 
ously taken ; an assertion which he founds on the lamentable prevarica- 
tion so constantly exhibited by native witnesses. The tact of a native 
jury in drawing just inferences from the manner of witnesses, would, how- 
ever, lead to great advantages, and an indiscriminate selection of the 
jurors would afford a considerable security for their impartiality. The 
Courts Martial of our native army, which are composed of native of€cers, 
discharge their office in a very satisfactory manner; and we may, 
therefore, be justified in expressing a hope that the virtues, which they 
are allowed to possess, may not be found altogether wanting among their 
civil brethren. 

The third and last objection is completely at variance with the pre- 
ceding. It ceases to dread for the natives that inhuman and barbarous 
treatment which shall irritate them to a successful struggle to throw off 
the British yoke; but assumes, in direct opposition to it, that the pru- 
dence and mildness of a numerous European community, progressively 
enlarging its views with its importance, should effect so great an im- 
provement in the native character as to constitute a mass of political 
strength, capable of conceiving and asserting pretensions to indepen- 
dence. The author 
---confidently submits to the candour of all men, that there can be no justifica- 
tion for the conduct of those who would interpose obstacles to obstruct the growth 
of those seeds of independence ; inasmuch as no obstacle could be devised that 
would not partake more or less of oppression. And if such progressive improve- 
ment should ultimately lead to separation, that event should be regarded as the 
consummation of a series of virtuous labours, as the noblest monument of pater- 
nal care, as the commencement of a more valuable commercial intercourse with 
a people destined to spread and to elevate our name and language in the world. 

The importance of the subjects treated of in the preceding pages, has 
insensibly led us into more extended details than we had proposed to 
ourselves at the commencement of this article; we can, therefore, only 
sketch over with a hasty pen the remaining topic, the pretended evils 
which would result to Great Britain from the abolition of the East India 
Company, which have been much insisted on by its supporters. They 
have asserted the impossibility of carrying on the China trade through 
other hands ; but the Americans are capable of conducting it without the 
intervention of an exclusive Company. They have also declared that 
India could not be governed but through their means: the every-day 
evasion and disobedience of the Governors General to the orders of the 
Directors prove, however, that even now they are not the controlling 
power of India. The overwhelming patronage which would result to 
the British Government from the numerous places in India, to which it 
would have to nominate on the abolition of the Company, has been 
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much deprecated as dangerous to the independence of the Parliament ; 
but the number of these has been much over-rated, and the majority of 
them would shortly, under a colonial system, be filled by the colonists, 
as by those persons most fully acquainted with local necessities and in- 
terests ; and the Company would thus be relieved from the nervous dread 
it experiences lest by its abolition the Parliament of Great Britain should 
become corrupted. Finally, it is declared, that the sovereignty of India 
is in the Company a vested right, of which it cannot be deprived ; let, 
however, the State resyme the powers which it has granted to the Com- 
pany, and where then is its sovereignty? But they have a right at least 
to compensation ; and if the sovereignty of the Isle of Man was worth 
100,0002., that of India may be fairly valued at 120,000,000/.; a com- 
fortable sum to divide among 3,000 proprietors; they would, doubtless, 
be delighted to receive their 40,000/. each: but unfortunately for them, 
the measure of their compensation under such circumstances must de- 
pend on the market value of their stock ; and with merely this must 
they be content. Thus easily might the many-headed monster, which 
wields the sceptre of India, be deprived of its power to depress the ener- 
gies of that unfortunate country, which, under an improved system of 
government, with a free influx of European talent and capital, would 
raise itself rapidly among the nations of the earth to civilization, to 


plenty, and to happiness. 
LOVE UNLIKE THE SWALLOW, 
[From the Greek of Anacreon.] 

Wien throughout the summer plain 
The purple flowers have sprung amain, 
Sweet Swallow! thou, a yearly guest, 
Buildest beneath our eaves thy nest ; 
But when bright days have ceased to smile, 
Art off to Memphis or the Nile. 

Not so within my breast I prove 
The merely summer-reign of Love; 
No seasons teach his rage to spare, 
Through frost and snow, he nestles there ; 
Still hatching quick, ere others fly, 
His aye-increasing progeny. 
Now a little love peeps out 
The bursting shell, and chirps about ; 
While others half-disclosed appear, 
From springing forth restrained by fear ; 
And the noise increasing, thrills 
My soul from many opening bills. 
The greater loves the lesser feed, 
As careful to preserve the breed ; 
And these, in turn, proceed apace, 
To add to the fast-growing race. 
Alas! what shall I do? how count 
The ever-growing vast amount ? 
My muse the mad endeavour fliese— 


And shall I press when she denies ? 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 4.—The Quarterly Review: concluded. 


Ir has been the occasional practice of Reviewers in all former ages 
(and even long before such publications as Reviews were ever thought 
of) to abuse works of unquestionable merit, and prove them to be no less 
foolish than mischievous, and their authors either very silly, or very 
wicked, or both. Homer himself has had his Zoilus; and Pope was 
plagued by hosts of Oldmixons, Dennises, and Cookes. The various 
motives to this practice have been intelligible at least, if not justifiable. 
Either ‘* mine enemy hath written a book ;” and therefore it must be 
shown to be bad: for revenge is a natural desire of the human mind, 
however unchristian ;—or if, in point of fact, the work in question 
happens to be a good one, that is of course an additional reason for prov- 
ing its worthlessness,—inasmuch as, if it really zs bad, the most trium- 
phant revenge that can be taken upon its author is simply to refer to it, 
and thus extend the reputation which it must necessarily create for 
itself. ‘* The strong antipathy of Lad to good,” (ten times stronger than 
that of good to bad) is another sulliciently intelligible motive tor ma- 
ligning a meritorious work. ‘The ugly have a natural hatred to the hand- 
some, and may be half excused for showing it. And how can they show 
it so effectually, in regard to their own views, as by persuading us to be- 
lieve that those they hate are no better than themselves? Immediate 
and obvious personal interests, either in the matter of reputation or of 
profit, furnish a third, very natural if not a very honourable, ground for 
calling in question pretensions that might otherwise be admitted, to our 
own manifest injury. We would all of us willingly remove those objects 
which stand in the way of our own progress or prospects, however plea- 
sant or useful they may be in the eves of other people: to say nothing 
of our not being very clearsighted in discovering any beauty in that 
which shuts out another admitted beauty from our view. The other mo- 
tives that have usually led to the production of unmerited and extrava- 
gant censure on literary works, seem to have been, a natural incapacity 
to appreciate either merits or defects—a feeling of envy and jealousy, or 
a fear of rivalship—a desire, tacitly to set forth the superior pretensions 
of the party censuring, since no one will be supposed to be very severe 
on errors and defects to which he himself is liable—or, lastly, a dispo- 
sition to pander to the depraved appetites of those readers (a vast ma- 
jority in the present day) who can relish censure, without inquiring or 
caring whether it be just or not ; but would turn from praise with indif- 
ference, and with the more indifference the more it is likely to be deserved. 

These seem to be the principal motives which have usually led to the 
unmerited censure of literary works ; and they are not absolutely unnatu- 
ral ones, and therefore not absolutely without excuse. But it was reserved 
for the Quarterly Review to set an example, and thereby establish a 
system, altogether unprecedented in any times, and no less inconsistent 
with any recognizable principle on which the human mind has hitherto 
been observed to act. It should be understood, that we are now speak- 
ing, and throughout the rest of this paper intend to speak exclusively, 
of one particular portion of the Quarterly Review, and that a small one, 
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when compared with the whole. We have already expressed our opi- 
nions, pretty fully and unequivocally, as to the general character of the 
work now under notice: so that we have the less scruple in devoting the 
rest of our space on the present occasion to the particular portion in ques- 
tion; and desire that whatever we may now be led to say may be con- 
sidered as applicable to that portion alone. In regard, then, to the mat- 
ters now referred to, the Quarterly Review seems to have laid down for 
its direction some such formula as the following: Man is by nature an 
animal disposed to form itself into civilized societies; and civilized so- 
ciety is a state growing out of, and dependent upon, high tory and high 
church principles; therefore, he who would, by thought, word, or deed, 
disturb the action of those principles, or throw doubts upon their efficacy, 
is at best an enemy to his species, if he can be allowed to rank among 
them at all; and to abate such a person, as a common nuisance, is to do 
the state a service, and to deserve its thanks! If this be not the principle 
on which the Quarterly Review has acted in most of the cases now to 
be examined, then has its conduct in regard to those cases been baser 
than words can express; or than honest thoughts can reach or reason 
upon. If, for example, in abusing the productions of the late John 
Keats, the Quarterly Review was actuated by purely party feelings, 
and did not proceed on any general principle of the above nature, then 
was the putting forth of that abuse the most unnatural crime that was 
ever committed ; inasmuch as it was intended to destroy (and in fact did 
destroy, even more effectually than it perhaps intended) the evidence and 
the present effect of qualities that it knew to be admirable in themselves, 
and certain to lead to admirable results, merely because it had a slight 
reason to suspect that those qualities and their results would not be 
devoted to the furtherance of ifs views; and might, therefore, by possi- 
bility, be engaged in opposing them. It beheld a bright star newly 
arisen in the sky of poetry, and it clearly perceived that the admiration 
of mankind would speedily be directed towards it. But because the 
first emanations of that star were not employed in illustrating the beau- 
ties of the idol before whose footstool it (the Quarterly Review) was a 
willing worshipper, its light was to be held forth as worse than darkness, 
and its form blotted out from before the eyes of men. Unhappily there 
is no denying that this attempt of the Quarterly Review was but too suc- 
cessful, even more so than it could have expected or intended, if not more 
than it wished. And this, chiefly because the person against whom the 
attempt was directed, could not so properly be compared (as we have just 
compared him) to a star; but rather to a flower— a little western 
flower”—whose frail form was incapable of standing against the cutting 
blasts of contempt and obloquy, and withered away before them. But 
nevertheless, the rich odours it has left behind it, and especially those 
which its crushed form gave out just before it sank into its premature 
grave, will remain with us for ever, to sweeten the earth on which they 
were breathed ; while the pestiferous breath, whose contact had power 
to wither the form from which those sweets were exhaled, will be dissi- 
pated and forgotten, or only remembered, to “ stink in the nostrils” of 
posterity, as an evidence of the corrupt source from whence it proceeded. 
The paper in the Quarterly Review which has wrung from us the 
above remarks, is the first that we shall examine in detail; partly be- 
cause itis that to which we always recur with feelings of the deepest 
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detestation, but chiefly because the writer to whom it relates can no longer 
be the object of either prejudice or partiality, in a personal point of view. 
We must observe here, that we have felt some difficulty in determining 
how to convey, to that great majority of our readers who are doubtless 
(thanks to the direct or collateral effects of the very paper to which we are 
now calling their attention) unacquainted with the merits of Mr. Keats's 
poetry, a just notion of the character of the Quarterly Review's attack 
upon him. For if we merely combat assertion by assertion, it may be fairly 
replied to us that our opinion is worth no more than that of the writer we 
are controverting. And to enter into a critical examination of the work 
itself, concerning which these assertions are put forth, though the most 
satisfactory method, would be one altogether incompatible both with the 
plan of these papers, and the space we can devote to them. The only 
alternative left us, under these circumstances, is to collect for the reader 
another general critical opinion, in every iota of which we ourselves fully 
agree, and which is in every part borne out by illustrative extracts; but 
which proceeds froma source not engaged in any controversy on the sub- 
ject; and contrast this opinion with those expressed in the Quarterly 
Review. The following passages are extracted from a periodical work 
which, at the time they appeared in it, was avowedly conducted by a 
person of distinguished talents, and a finished and even fastidious taste, 
especially in the matter of poetry ; and who was moreover a poet himself 
of no mean powers. We allude to the late Mr. John Scott. After some 
general remarks on the inapplicability of common critical rules to the pro- 
ductions of a true poet, and especially the early ones, he goes on to say : 


We will not shrink from applying these observations, prospectively, to the 
young poet whose work we are about to notice. Endymion, if it be not techni- 
cally speaking, a poem, is poetry itself. As a promise, we know of nothing like 
it, except some things of Chatterton. Of the few others that occur to us at the 
inoment, the most remarkable are Pope’s Pastorals, and his Essay on Criticism ; 
hut these are proofs of an extraordinary precocity, not of genius, but of taste, as 
the word was understood in his day; and of a remarkably early acquaintance 
with all the existing common-places of poetry and criticism. It is true that 
Southey’s Joan of Are and Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope were both produced 
before their authors were one and twenty. But Joan of Arc, though a fine poem, 
is diffuse, not from being rich, but from being diluted ; and the Pleasures of Hope 
is a delightful work—but then it is a work—and one cannot help wishing it had 
been written at thirty instead of twenty. Endymion is totally unlike all these, 
aud all other poems. As we said before, it is not a poem at all. It is an extatic 
dream of poetry—a flush—a fever—a burning light—an involuntary out-pouring 
of the very spirit of poetry—that will not be controlled. Its movements are the 
starts and boundings of the young horse before it has felt the bit—the first flights 
of the young bird, feeling and exulting in the powers with which it is gifted ; 
but not yet acquainted with their use or their extent. It is the wanderings of the 
butterfly in the first hour of its birth ; not as yet knowing one flower from ano- 
ther, but only that all are flowers. Its similitudes come crowding upon us from 
all delightful things. It is the May-day of poetry—the flush of blossoms and 
weeds that start up at the first voice of spring. It is the skylark’s hymn to the 
day-break, involuntarily gushing forth as he mounts upwards to look to the 
source of that light which has awakened him. It is as if the Muses had steeped 
their child in the waters of Castaly, and we beheld him emerging from them, 
with his eyes sparkling and his limbs quivering with the delicious intoxication, 
and the precious drops scattered from him into the air at every motion, glittering 
ju the sunshine, and casting the colours of the rainbow on all things around. 


It is of the work thus described that the Quarterly Review speaks as 
follows. The passage we extract first is the opening one of the Review. 
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Reviewers have been sometimes accused of not reading the works which they 
affected to criticise. On the present occasion we shall anticipate the author’s 
complaint, and honestly confess that we have not read his work. Not that we 
have been wanting in our duty—far from it ; indeed, we have made efforts almost 
as super-human as the story itself appears to be, to get through it: but with the 
fullest stretch of our perseverance, we have not been able to struggle beyond the 
first of the four books of which this poetic romance consists. ——This author is 
a copyist of Mr. Hunt; but he is more unintelligible, almost as rugged, twice as 
diffuse, and ten times more tiresome and absurd than his prototype, who, though 
he impudently presumed to seat himself in the chair of criticism, and to measure 
his own poetry by his own standard, yet generally had a meaning. But Mr. Keats 
has advanced no dogmas which he was bound to support by examples ; his non- 
sense therefore is quite gratuitous ; he writes it for its own sake, and being bitten 
by Mr. Leigh Hunt’s insane criticism, more than rivals the insanity of his poetry. 
——At first it appeared to us that Mr. Keats had been amusing himself and weary- 
ing his readers with an immeasurable game at bouts-rimés ; but if we recollect 
rightly it is an indispensable condition at this play that the rhymes when filled up 
shall have a meaning. He seems to us to write a line at random, and then he fol-~ 
lows, not the thought excited by this line, but that suggested by the rhyme with 
which it concludes. There is hardly a complete couplet enclosing a complete 
idea in the whole book. He wanders from one subject to another, from the asso- 
ciation, not of ideas, but of sounds; and the work is composed of hemistichs 
which, it is quite evident, have forced themselves upon the author, by the mere 
force of the catchwords on which they turn, 

Thus much of the mere poetry of Endymion. Let us now look to 
what is said by each of its critics, as to the verszfication ; the one whose 
object is to speak the truth concerning it, pronounces as follows: and 
that he has said more than the truth wili scarcely be suspected, when it is 
known that the conductor of the work, in which the remarks in question 
appear, had a particular, we might almost say a personal, quarrel with 
that school of poetry, of which the Reviewer says that Mr. Keats is so 


strict a disciple. 

}- Nothing can be more exquisitely beautiful than this—(an extract he has just 
given)—nothing more Julling-sweet than the melody of it. And Jet us here, once 
for all, direct the readers’ attention to the rhymes of the various extracts we lay be- 
fore them; and add, that, upon the whole, it combines more freedom, sweetness, 
and variety, than are to be found in that of any other long poem written in the 
same measure, without any exception whatever. In the course of more than four 
thousand lines it never cloys by sameness, and never flags. Sweetness and 
variety of music in the versification of a young writer, are among the most au- 
thentic evidences of poetical power. These qualities are peculiarly conspicuous 
in Shakespeare’s early poems of Lucrece, and Venus and Adonis. It should be 
mentioned, however, that, in this work before us, these qualities seem to result 
from—what shall we say? A fine natural ear ?—from any thing, however, rather 
than system—for the verse frequently runs riot, and loses itself inair. It is the 
music of the happy wild bird in the woods ; not of the poor caged piping bullfinch. 


But what has the Quarterly Review to say on this point ? 

We come now to the author’s taste in versification. He cannot deed write a 

sentence ; but perhaps he may be able to spin a line. Letussee. The following 
are his prosodial notions of our English heroic metre. 
And then he gives six or seven single detached lines, every one of 
which is only a portion of a phrase, purposely broken off in the middle, 
or cut off from the beginning or the end. — As if it were possible to judge 
of the musical effect of any one line, when detached from its connexion 
with those to which it belongs! The Reviewer concludes his remarks 
with the following words :— 

If any one should be bold enough to purchase this “‘ poetic romance,” [he 
means, after we have taken. all this pains todeter him,] and so much more patient 
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than ourselves, as to get beyond the first book, andso much more fortunate as to 
find a meaning, we entreat him to make us aequainted with his success ; we shall 
then return to the task which we now abandon in despair, aud endeavour to make 
all due amends to Mr. Keats and to our readers. 

It is since this was written, that the paper from which we have made 
one set of the above extracts, appeared in the London Magazine; and 
just after this, a new volume of poems was published by Mr. Keats, and re- 
ceived by all true lovers of poetry, with a delight amounting to enthusiasm. 
But we have heard no more on the subject from the Quarterly Review ; 
and its promised “‘ amends to Mr, Keats” will come too late. In order that 
the Reviewer may not have any excuse for failing to redeem the above 
pledge, so far as it relates to “ his readers,” he is hereby informed, that 
we have read both the volumes in question, over and over again, from 
beginning to end, and each time with new and increased delight; and 
that we have never once risen from the perusal of either of them without 
a renewed impression that they evinced powers in their writer, in most 
respects equal, and in many respects superior, to those of any other living 
poet that we possess ; and that, moreover, we conceive, one poem (or 
rather fragment of the Hyperion) contained in John Keats's last volume, 
to be, for a certain calm, deep-thoughted, and imaginative power, beyond 
the capacity of any English writer since the days of Milton. It must 
not be thought that we are travelling out of our course in thus ex- 
pressing our own individual opinions of Mr. Keats's powers as a poet; 
for unless we were to do so, it would be impossible for us to convey, 
except by mere abuse and declamation, (which we desire above all things 
to avoid) the opinions which it zs our immediate object to promulgate, 
as to the Quarterly Review's treatment of that writer. 

Does the reader, before we dismiss this part of our subject, desire to be 
informed what grounds the Quarterly Review had for suspecting that 
Mr. Keats (then a mere boy, and totally unknown beyond the limits of 
his own very confined circle) was likely to prove obnoxious to its peculiar 
views ’—The only reply that can be given on this point is, that his poetry 
had been favourably noticed in the Examiner newspaper, and that in the 
course of that notice it appeared, if we mistake not, that he was a personal 
friend of the Editor of that Paper. There is, indeed, in an introductory 
passage to one of the books of Endymion, (one of those which the Reviewer 
professes not to have read) a few idle and unmeaning words, which, if 
they indicate any thing, might be supposed to show that the writer of 
them did not as yet cherish that blind reverence for the great ones of the 
earth, and that implicit belief in the perfection of all existing institutions, 
which the Reviewer conceives to be indispensable not only to a true poet, 
but to an honest man. But thés the Reviewer could not have met with. 
No—Mr. Keats had been seen in company with a reformer; and 
“¢ reformers,” (the Quarterly Review somewhere says) “‘ are no better 
than house-breakers;” and therefore his poetry is to be indicted at the 
bar of public opinion, as a common nuisance, and suborned evidence 
produced to prove the charges against it! 


We now turn to the papers in the Quarterly Review which treat of the 
late Mr. Shelley and his works. We shall, however, confine our notice 
in this instance almost entirely to the treatment of Mr. Shelley’s private 
character ; for it seems almost superfluous to pay much attention to the 
mere criticisms on his published works—since these involve in every por- 
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tion of them the contradiction in terms that the works in question are at 
once utterly contemptible where they are not utterly unintelligible, and 
yet the most monstrously wicked, and the most extensively mischievous, 
that were ever penned! It will require but a very small portion of our 
space to show this. In the Quarterly Review's account of Mr. Shelley’s 
principal work—the Prometheus Unbound—we meet with the following 
passages :-— 

A great lawyer of the present day is said to boast of practising three different 
modes of writing: one which any body can read ; another which only himself 
can read; and a third, which neither he nor any body else can read. So Mr. 
Shelley may plume himself upon writing in three different styles: one which can 
be generally understood ; another which can be understoood only by the author ; 
and a third which is absolutely and intrinsically unintelligible. Whatever his 
command may be of the first and second of these styles, this volume is a most 
satisfactory testimony of his proficiency in the last. Metaphors and similes can 
scarcely be regarded as ornaments of Mr. Shelley’s ny agree for his poetry 
is in general a mere jumble of words and heterogeneous ideas, connected by slight 
and accidental associations, among which it is impossible to distinguish the 
principal object from the accessory. But take away from him the unintelligible, 
the confused, the incoherent, the bombastic, the affected, the extravagant, the 
hidevusly gorgeous, aud ‘‘ Prometheus” and the poems which accompany it will 
sink at once into nothing. 

All this being the case, the Quarterly proceeds to combat, in the most 
solemn and elaborate manner, the moral and philosophical principles 
which Mr. Shelley has laid down and attempted to promulgate through 
the medium of all this unintelligible nonsense ; and which principles the 
Reviewer seems to understand as clearly, and think himself capable of 
explaining as intelligibly, as if they had been laid down by the pen of 
Bacon himself! All this, as the reader will perceive, is mere blundering. 
So that we need trouble him no further concerning the merely critical 
part of these papers. The truth is, it was the Quarterly’s cue to destroy 
any present influence that Mr. Shelley might have gained, and, if possible, 
prevent him from ever establishing for himself, an honourable reputation 
in the public mind ; and finding that his poetry was not of a nature to be 
tampered with, and torn to pieces with impunity, it determined merely 
to pass a general and sweeping condemnation upon that, and then de- 
pend, for the more certain accomplishment of its purpose, on the expedient 
of vilifying and destroying his private character; and this it attempted 
to effect, not by any direct charges supported by any pretence at proof, or 
even by direct assertions dependent for their value on the credit of the 
parties making them; but by dark hints, doubtful inuendoes, and distant 
but tolerably intelligible insinuations. 

We cannot expect this statement to be credited without proof. We 
therefore proceed to offer such proof; and the rather because this renewal 
and propagation of the calumnies in question can no longer injure the 
person against whom they were directed. A paper in the thirty-sixth 
number of the Quarterly Review, on Mr. Leigh Hunt’s “ Foliage,” after 
expressing its disapprobation, generally, of certain persons and opinions 
with which Mr. Hunt seems to have shown some sympathy and agreement, 
goes on to say, with reference to the probable results of the opinions in 
question— 

We should not, for instance, commend as singularly amiable, the receiving 

eat and unmerited favours, to be returned with venomous and almost frantic 

atred ; we are at a loss for the decency which rails at marriage, or the honour 
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which pollutes it; and we have still greater reluctance to condemn as a low pre- 
judice the mysterious feeling of separation which consecrates and draws to closer 
intimacy the communion of brothers and sisters. We may be narrow-minded, 
but we Ck upon it still as somewhat dishonourable to have been expelled from 
a University for the monstrous absurdity of a “ mathematical demonstration of 
the non-existence of a God.” According to our understandings, it is not a proof 
of a very affectionate heart, to break that of a wife by cruelty and infidelity. 


Again— 

We know the author’s disgraceful and flagitious history well, and could 
put down some of the vain boasting of his preface.* At Eton we remember him 
notorious for setting fire to old trees, with burning-glasses. No unhappy emblem 
of a man who perverts his ingenuity and knowledge to the attacking of all that is 
ancient and venerable in our civil and religious institutions. 

Both the above passages were well understood to have been directed at 
Mr. Shelley; indeed they are followed by another which expressly indi- 
cates as much; and they seem to have been intended merely to prepare 
the way for that open attack which was shortly afterwards to be made 
upon him; still, however, by inuendo and insinuation chiefly. In the 
review of his “‘ Revolt of Islam,” he is described, by name, as ‘‘ a young 
and inexperienced man, imperfectly educated, irregular in his application, 
and shamefully dissolute in his conduct.” 

This is pretty well, one would think, from a writer who two or three 
pages afterwards says, ‘‘ We have learned too, though not in Mr. Shelley's 
school, to discriminate between a man and his opinions, and while we 
show no mercy to the sin, we can regard the sinner with allowance and 
pity.” But what will be said when the very same “ we,” in the next 
page but one of the same paper, concludes with the following words ?— 

If we might withdraw the veil of private life, and tell what we xow know about 
him (Mr.Shelley), it would indeed be a disgusting picture that we should exhibit, 
but it would be an unanswerable commeut on our text. It is not easy for those 
who read on/y, to conceive how much low pride, how much cold selfishness, how 
much unmauly cruelty, are consistent with the Igws of this ‘‘ universal’? and 
“* lawless love.” But we must only use our own knowledge to check the ground- 
less hopes which we were once prone to entertain of him. 

This is to “ regard the sinner with allowance and pity,” with a ven- 
geance! to say nothing of the imputations and insinuations, thus put forth 
in regard to the said “sinner,” being utterly without foundation. Such, 
at least, is our own belief—grounded, however, not on any personal 
knowledge of the late Mr. Shelley, but on the report of those who enjoyed 
the strictest intimacy with him during his life-time, and who represent his 
conduct, in all the moral relations of society, to have been perfectly 
irreproachable. Indeed, the Quarterly Review itself seems to have had 
some notion of this kind—whether after or before it put forth the above 
passages, it is impossible to say ; but certain it is, that the next time it is 
called upon to notice one of Mr. Shelley’s productions, it concludes its 
review (of the “ Prometheus Unbound”) in the following almost incre- 
dible terms—for such they must seem to those readers who have just pe- 
rused the foregoing extracts : 

Of Mr. Shelley himself we know nothing, and desire to know nothing. Be his 
private qualities what they may—[this is as plain an indication as need be that they 





* They are referring, in a note to the same paper, to a work which they do not 
name; and which they say is so bad that they dare not extend the knowledge of 
it by exposing it. 
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have some reason to believe those qualities to be unexceptionable at least}]—his 
poems (and it ts only with his poems that we have any concern) are at war with 
reason, with taste, with virtue, &c.— Quarterly Review, No. 51. 


This, then, is one of the methods which the Quarterly Review employs 
in putting down one of those persons, who, from whatever cause, have made 
themselves obnoxious to it. Finding his published works not made of such 
‘“ penetrable stuff” as it could wish, it vilifies his private character and 
conduct—first, by covert and indirect insinuations, and then by open and 
direct assertions. And then, finding probably that the odium has alight- 
ed upon the last spot in the world where it was expected and intended 
to alight, it turns short round (upon itself) and gives the lie direct, as well 
as the lie by implication, to all that it has formerly asserted—asserting 
instead, that * of Mr. Shelley himself, we know nothing ;” and, more- 
over, if we did know him, “ it is only with his poems that we have any 
concern :” innocently hoping, that its readers will be good enough to for- 
get, or to forgive, (it does not care which) all its former asseverations, 
touching the ‘‘ shamefully dissolute conduct” of Mr. Shelley—his ‘ ve- 
nomous and almost frantic” ingratitude—his ‘ cold selfishness ”"—his 
‘* cruelty and infidelity” to a heart-broken wife—and all the other parti- 
culars of his ‘* disgraceful and flagitious history” ! ! 

Leaving our readers to find fit epithets by which to characterise such 
conduct as this, in a public journal professing to uphold the principles of 
public justice, and to respect the acknowledged relations between man and 
man, we proceed in our somewhat irksome task of producing additional 
matter for their consideration: for all that we profess to do in this paper 
is, to collect facts, and arrange them in a striking point of view, with re- 
ference to each other; leaving inferences and conclusions to suggest them- 
selves. And if, in the performance of this task, we are now and then 
tempted into an exclamation or an epithet, it must be looked upon as a 
momentary and involuntary stepping aside from the direct course which 
we had appointed for ourselves. 

Of the Quarterly Review's general treatment of Mr. Leigh Hunt, un- 
just and uncandid as it has unquestionably been, we shall say but little ; 
because we are of opinion that 1t comes under one of those heads of con- 
duct to which we have referred in the outset of this paper, as not without 
some natural excuse. Mr. Hunt had been, for years before the appear- 
ance of his poetry, an avowed and a not uninfluential party writer; and 
no one, who remembers him in this character, will say that he was him- 
self very careful to steer clear of all personalities against his political ad- 
versaries ; or that he showed any marked anxiety to bestow “ heaped 
justice” on that part of their pretensions which did not come into action 
in their political characters. When, therefore, he chose to commit him- 
self with the literary world, in a published work bearing his name, it 
would have been strange, indeed, if some of those to whom he had, dur- 
ing so long a period, been making himself studiously obnoxious, had not 
exclaimed exultingly, “‘ Our enemy hath written a book!” and pounced 
upon it immediately as fair game. That the flagrant injustice which 
they committed in regard to this writer, was one jot less dishonourable in 
virtue of the justice or injustice (whichever it might be) which he had 
previously committed in regard to them, we do not of course for a mo- 
ment admit. But we must, and do admit, that the course they pursued 
was at least natural, and therefore not absolutely inexcusable. That 
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their pursuit of that course evinced very bad policy, and still worse 
taste, there can be little doubt, and as little that the most triumphant re- 
venge they could have taken upon Mr. Hunt, would have been to show 
(as they easily might) that, with all his faults, and setting aside his poli- 
tical opinions, as well as those moral ones with which it might be their 
cue to differ, he is still one of the most agreeable and instructive writers 
of the day in which he lives. 

Be this as it may, however, the Quarterly Review's general treatment 
of Mr. Hunt does not strike us with that instant and involuntary abhor- 
rence which some of its other delinquencies in this kind do. But to 
make up in some measure for this, there is one point in their attack on this 
writer which does strike us as utterly inexcusable, because it is incon- 
sistent with all the understood usages of civilized warfare, and is, in 
fact, exactly equivalent to the conduct of an English prize-fighter, who 
should take advantage of his adversary’s situation to give hima foul blow, or 
kick him in a vital part when he is down. Gouging and scalping are, it 
is true, “ all fair” in the backwoods of North America, because they are 
understood to be so; but the soldier who should practise them in our 
gentlemanly European warfare, would be drummed out of his regiment. 
The point, to which the above remarks are intended to refer, is contained 
in the opening paragraph of the Quarterly Review's notice of Mr. Hunt's 
“ Story of Rimini.” —The Review commences in these words :— 

A considerable part of this Poem was written in Newgate, where the author 
was some time confined, we believe for a libel which appeared in a newspaper, of 
which he is said to be the conductor. Such an introduction is not calculated to make 
a very favourable impression. Fortunately, however, we are as little prejudiced 
as possible on this subject; we have never seen Mr. Hunt’s newspaper; we have 
never heard any particulars of his offence ; nor should we have known that he had 
been imprisoned bnt for his own confession. 


Now, thinking, as we do, that this paragraph is not only the most in- 
sidious, but the most base, and indeed atrocious, that was ever printed, 
(of course excepting many that have graced the pages of Blackwood’s 
Magazine)—why should we shrink from saying so? The reader is aware 
that Newgate is a prison attached to the criminal court of the county to 
which it belongs, and is almost exclusively devoted to offences of an in- 
famous and felonious nature. Its very name, therefore, has something 
contagious in it; and to mention it as the place of confinement of any 
person moving in reputable society, without going into all the particulars 
connected with his offence, would be, to say the least of it, uncandid and 
illiberal. But to mention it in the way it is here mentioned, with pur- 
posed doubts thrown upon the nature of the offence which had called 
for such confinement, and words used in reference to the party’s own 
feelings, which are intended to imply a sense of shame and contrition, 
is altogether unfair and unjustifiable. ‘‘ Where the author was some 
time confined, we believe for a libel,” &c.—as much as to say, “ though 
for any thing we absolutely know to the contrary, it may have been for 
a highway robbery, or something worse.” And then again, “ nor should 
we have known that he had been imprisoned, but for his own confes- 
sion ;” as if Mr. Hunt, instead of glorying (whether with reason or not is 
not now the question) in the act for which he was punished, had put forth 
some penitent “ confession” relating to it; the word confession invaria- 
bly implying a feeling of penitence, and a sense of shame. All this will 
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strike the reader as base, paltry, and unmanly enough: but what will he 
say, or rather what will he feel,—for there are feelings which words cannot 
express,— when he is told that, in point of fact, Mr. Hunt never was con- 
Jined in Newgate at all? One thing, at all events, he will feel—that 
any further charge we can have to bring against the Quarterly Review, 
will come as a species of anti-climax. We must proceed nevertheless ; 
though we shall do so in a much less detailed manner than we have 
hitherto adopted ; for our limits are already passed. But the reader, who 
is now first made acquainted with the delinquencies of the Quarterly Re- 
view, would gain but a very inadequate notion of their extent, unless we 
were to direct his attention to a few more examples of them. 

And first of Lady Morgan ;—for the Quarterly Review has always de- 
lighted in ‘‘ setting its wits at a woman.” Some time ago this lady pub- 
lished a work in two volumes, quarto, on the subject of ‘ Italy ;” which 
of course it was the Quarterly Review's business to deride and cry down ; 
seeing that it had previously assured the literary world, over and over 
again, that Lady Morgan was an ignorant and a wicked woman, and a 
worse authoress. How then was this object to be effected? Doubtless, 
by a full and fair examination of the work in question, and by applying to 
it the usual critical rules and canons “ in such cases made and provided.” 
—No such thing. When there is a lady in the case, the Quarterly 
Review scorns to do its work in so formal and old-fashioned a manner. 
On the contary, it merely asserts, in general terms, that ‘ ‘ Italy’ is a 
series of offences against good morals, good politics, good sense, and good 
taste ;” and that moreover “‘ this woman is utterly incorrigible ;” that “ her 
indelicacy, ignorance, vanity, and malignity are inimitable ;” and finally, 
that ‘‘ every page teems with errors of all kinds, from the most disgusting 
down to the most ludicrous.” And this being the case, it proceeds forth- 
with to—prove what it has asserted? By no means; but to occupy all 
the rest of the paper in setting forth the infamous and immoral manner 
in which the said work has been—apvertiseD! For the effecting of 
which notable purpose, it confesses to having searched the files of the 
Morning Chronicle all the way back from the date of its article (October 
1821) till the 17th of January preceding, in the publication of which day 
it actually discovers the following incendiary advertisement, to which it 
devotes two distinct lines, in form as under: 

Preparing for the Press, 
ITALY, BY LADY MORGAN! 

Can the reader believe that any thing so atrocious could be perpetrated 
by a public Newspaper in the nineteenth century? But we advise him 
to husband his horror ; for he will have still more striking cecasion for it 
presently. The Reviewer asserts, on his own responsibility, that, in fact, 
** Advertisements, in the foregoing style, continued to be fired off, in the 
manner of minute guns, till the 11th of June,”——on which day (the Re- 
viewer does not take upon him to state at what particular hour) the 
same Morning Chronicle actually put forth a notice, to the astonished 
eyes and horrified understandings of the inhabitants of this loyal and 
religious metropolis, couched in terms, and arranged in form, no other 
than as follows : 


Shortly will be published, 
ITALY, BY LADY MORGAN. 
Those who desire copies of this work on the day of publication, are requested 
to forward their orders immediately to their respective booksellers |! 


~— a 
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Why this is “ flat burglary.” But all this, we can assure the panic- 
stricken reader, is nothing to what follows; as he may see for himself, it 


‘he dares venture to peruse the whole exposure of this worse than gun- 
-powder plot! 


In case he should decline this undertaking, we have only 
space to assure him that all the rest of the paper on Lady Morgan’s ‘ Italy’ 
is taken up with an exposure of the foregoing and similar flagitious notices 
and advertisements, of and concerning that work; not one word of any 
one of which does the Reviewer attribute to Lady Morgan, or any one 
connected with her. And of the work itself not a syllable is said, except 
those which we have quoted as contained in the first half-page of the 
criticism ; and not one line of extract is supplied ! 

We shall only notice in particular the Quarterly Review’s treatment of 
one or two other persons; for what we propose by this paper is, not to offer 
an abridgment of all the abuse which that work has from time to time put 
forth against its political adversaries, but merely to place on record, else- 
where than in its own pages, the line of conduct that it is capable of pur- 
suing in regard to those persons who, from whatever causes, become in 
any way obnoxious to it, or to its patrons. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of Mr. Hazlitt, and know 
the fearless and uncompromising manner in which he is accustomed to 
speak the bare truth concerning whatever, and whoever, comes under his 
consideration—whether friend or foe—will not be disposed to whine over 
any reprisals that may be made upon himself in this kind. If, therefore, 
the Quarterly Review had spoken nothing sur the truth of this writer, 
we should certainly not have complained of it, even though it had neglected 
to speak the whole truth—since this latter is more than Mr. Hazlitt him- 
self would think it necessary or convenient to speak of the Quarterly Re- 
view, if he were to give an account of it to-morrow. (Indeed, to speak 
plainly, we do flatter ourselves that that is an undertaking which no one 
but ourselves would ever have contemplated, much less have performed ! 
seeing that we never yet happened to meet with any one who was not 
wilfully prejudiced, either for or against it.) But when the Quarterly 
Review assures its readers that Mr. Hazlitt is not only the besest of 
mankind, in the matter of politics—in other words, that he is somewhat 
intolerant of tyrants, and no great eulogist of their slaves—but that he is, 
moreover, a very silly and inefficient person, incapable of coupling two 
ideas, or of originating one—it is but fair, in an examination of the kind 
We are now engaged in, to remind the reader that this is said of a person 
who, for natural power of intellect, and acquired skill in using it, is not 
surpassed, as the Quarterly Review well knows, by any single writer of his 
day, in those particular departments to which his efforts are directed. It 
is of the person who puts more meaning into fewer words than any other 
writer of his day, that the Quarterly Review lays down the following, as 
a general proposition :—“‘ He seems to think that meanzng is a superfluous 
quality in writing, and that the task of composition is merely an exercise 
in varying the arrangement of words.”’—It is of an octavo volume, of be- 
tween three and four hundred pages, by the most original thinker of his 
day, that the Quarterly Review propounds as follows:—‘ We are not 
aware that it contains a single just observation, which has not been ex- 
pressed by other writers more briefly, more perspicuously, and more 
elegantly.” After this it would be superfluous to inquire further into the 
justice of the Quarterly Review’s strictures on the author of Table Talk. 

The only other instance we shall mentiun of the Quarterly Review's 
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sacrifice of principles to party is, its treatment of Mr. Buckingham, 
during his absence in India. We shall, however, not descend to details 
in this instance; and for obvious reasons—one of which is that that 
gentleman has himself published a reply to the charges brought against 
him, in which he takes up the review of his work, paragraph by paragraph, 
and refutes the whole.* 

We have thus (however reluctantly) fulfilled our self-imposed task of 
exposing a few of the delinquencies of the Quarterly Review. We now 
at once take a willing leave of it, by expressing our unfeigned admiration 
of its good qualities, our regret at its unintentional errors and deficiencies, 
and our mingled -contempt and abhorrence for its wilful and therefore 
wicked misrepresentations. 





ON A FEAST. 


[From the Greek} 


Joyrut let us quaff the wine, 

And praise the Giver of the vine, 

The inventor of the dance ; the lay 
Who loves to hear the live-long day, 
Love’s cherished foster-brother, dear 
To Venus’ self, and nursed by her. 
Festive cheer through him has birth, 
Through him the Graces raise our mirth, 
Through him lone Grief forgets to weep, 
And Sorrow’s self is hushed to sleep : 
Then let soft youths bring in the bowl, 
I long with wine to cheer my soul; 

To give to gusty storms my care 

To bear away—I care not where. 

Let us, let us seize the bowl, 

Nor bear old wrinkled Care’s control : 
What gain we by the thoughtful brow ? 
Will sorrow teach us how to know 

The hue of dusk futurity ? 

Or thrust one stroke of fortune by ? 
Give me wine, and through the maze 
Through which the foot of beauty strays 
To music’s note, O! let me move, 

And steep, oh! steep me deep in love. 
Give care to those who love it, I 

Bid it far from me to fly. 

Joyful let me drain the wine, 

And praise the Giver of the vine. 





* The reader will readily perceive that the varied articles in a publication of 
this extent must be the production of various pens : as no periodical journal could 
he supported without the aid of other writers than its editor. We think it right, 
after this explanation, to state in a note, that the reply here adverted to, was ori- 
ginally published in India, and sent to this country some time since; and that 
legal proceedings are now in progress, which will be likely to give further publicity 
to the refutation, when these proceedings can be brought to a close.—Ep. 
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INCONSISTENCIES OF THE ABBE DUBOIS IN HIS LETTERS ON INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, London, March 15, 1824.* 


I wave just risen from the perusal of the Abbé Dubois’ “ Letters on the 
State of Christianity in India; in which the Conversion of the Hindoos is 
considered as impracticable.” The importance of the subject to which these 
Letters relate, has induced me to bestow upon them a more than ordinary 
degree of attention; and to mark such passages as, upon any account, ap- 
pear to call for observation. The memorandum of these passages, which is now 
before me, exhibits a catalogue apparently so disproportionate to the size of the 
volume, that I am desirous to submit the remarks which arise out of them, 
through the medium of your Journal, to the consideration of the public. 
Upon taking a review of the passages in question, I have noted down such as 
are most worthy of remark, according to the different heads under which my 
observations seem naturally te have arranged themselves ; and, in request- 
ing that you will give these observations publicity, I am actuated only by 
an earnest and anxious desire that a Work which proclaims, in its title page, 
the Author's firm persuasion, that the benighted nations of India shall never 
“ come to the brightness” of our Saviour’s rising, should have its pretensions 
exactly detinéd, and the weight of its authority calmly and dispassionately 
considered. 

I. I will begin with pointing out some obvious instances of inconsistency, 


1. In page 161 the Abbé Dubois pronounces the following assertion of the 
Rev, ——— ; viz. that “ dishonesty is so familiar to the natives, that a Hindoo 
will never trust another,” to be one of the most unfounded that was ever 
brought forward against these people ; although inthe page immediately pre- 
ceding (160) the Abbé has recorded his own sentiments on this point in the 
fullowing terms; “ The propensity of most of them” (the Hindoos) * to pil- 
fering is almost irresistible ; and, in general, if a native can avoid discovery 
in being dishonest, he will be so as often as his own interests require it.” The 
Abbé observes also, in his second letter (notwithstanding the dark and 
dismal colours in whieh he has exhibited the character of the “ Hindoo 
Christians”) that “ if a parallel for honesty and probity were drawn between 
them and Pagans, the former would have the advantage.” (p. 83.) 

2. But I proceed to notice still more glaring discrepancies—discrepan- 
cies, indeed, which seem to indicate that the Abbé’s juc gment is “a vane 
blown with all winds,” and easily accommodating itself to the several occa- 
sions on which it is to be employed. For instance: when speaking of the 
difficulties which oppose the introduction of Christianity \1ito India, the Abbe 
expresses himself in the following very remarkable manner : 

In order to make true Christians among the natives, it would be necessary before 
all things, to erase from the code of the Christian religion, the great leading precept 
of charity; for try to persuade a Hindoo that this religion places all men on equal 
footing in the sight of God, our common Maker and Father ;—that the being born in 
a high caste, authorises nobody to look with indifference or contempt on the persons 
born in a lower tribe ;—that even the exalted Brahmin, after embracing Christianity, 
ought to look upon the humble pariah as his brother, and be ready to bestow upon 
him all marks of kindness and love in his power ;—try to prevail upon the Christian 
Hindoo to forgive an often imaginary injury, such as wound be that of being publicly 





* We ought, in justice to the writer, to state that this article was originally 
intended for insertion in our Number for April ; but was unavoidably postponed, 
fram the pressure of other matter which could not lie over without entirely losing its 
imterest.—Our arrangements are now so improved, however, as to render this delay 
less likely to happen f 
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upbraided with having violated any one of their vain usages ;—try to persuade even 
the low-born pariah, that after turning a Christian, he ought for ever to renounce 
the childish distinction of Right and Left Hand, upou which he lays so much stress, 
and which he considers as the most honourable characteristic of his tribe ;—tell him 
that as that distinction of Right and Left Hand proves a source of continual quarrel, 
fighting, and animosity, it becomes wholly incompatible with the first duties imposed 
upon him by the Christian religion, and must altogether be laid aside ;—try to prevail 
wpa parents, in opposition to the established customs, to permit a young widow, 
their daughter, who, on account of her youth, is exposed to dishonour, both herself 
and family, to marry again; so to act in opposition to any of their leading usages 
and practices ; your lectures, your instructions, your expostulations on such subjects, 
will be of no avail; and your Christians will continue to live the slaves of their 
Antichristian prejudices and customs.—p. 63—65. 


Again; when desirous to enforce the alarming declaration that, in his 
opinion, “ these unhappy people are lying under an everlasting anathema,” 
he exhibits the following picture of the Brahmins : 


In fact, the inferiority of the Hindoo Brahmins to all other Pagan nations, with 
respect to religion, is the more striking, as they have not been able to distinguish 
what is a virtue, and what is not, since they in general suppose it much more meri- 
torious to render service to beasts than to men. A pious Hindoe Brahmin, who will 
make it his imperative duty to share his frugal meal with fishes, snakes, monkeys, 
and birds of prey, will, on the other hand, behold, with the coldest indifference, a 
poor wretch starving at his door, without thinking of assisting him. 

Instead of that great leading precept of Christian charity, ** Thou shalt leve thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ which is calculated to convert the whole of mankind itto a 
community of brothers, it might be said that the leading precept of the Brahmins is 
this, ‘* Thou shalt love brutes as thyself.”’-—p. 112, 113. 

And yet, when it is the object of the Abbé to vindicate the Hindoos, in 
answer te the attacks before referred to, he can exhibit the national character 
in such a totally different light, that I am tempted to disbelieve the evidence 
of my senses, and to say with Lear, 

I know not what; 
I will not swear these are my hands: 
and all the skill I have, 
Remembers not these garments, 

The description is as follows : 

The Hindoos are not in want of improvement in the discharge of social duties 
among themselves. They understand this point as well as, and perhaps better than 
the Europeans. ‘They might even be said to be rather excessive in this respect in 
several instances. ‘They will never suffer the needy who has implored their charity to 
gounassisted. Their hospitality among themselves, it is well known, has no bounds. 
Even the humble, the distressed pariah, as long as he has a measure of grain in his 
possession, will cheerfully share his pap of millet with the weary traveller of his 
caste who may happen to take shelter in his hut; and in all their wants and dis- 
tresses the Hindoos, of all castes, will readily assist each other more effectually than 
the Europeans would do in the same circumstances. What the European possesses 
he keeps for himself. What the Hindoo possesses he is always disposed to share with 
those who have nothing. In fact, it might be said that a wealthy Hindoo considers 
himself as the depositary, or the distributor, rather than the proprietor of his for- 
tune, so greatly prone is he to acts of charity and benevolence ; and it is chiefly from 
this cause that those frequent revolutions in the fortunes of the Hindoos, and those 
frequent passages from extreme opulence to extreme poverty, arise.—p. 158, 159. 


3. But, not to dwell longer on this head, let any person read the following 
passages : 


T am, however, far from adopting the opinion of those who think that in such cir- 
cumstances, and with a people of such dispositions, Christianity is of no avail at all ; 
for, should it produce no other effect than that of altogether detaching so many thou- 
sand natives from the worship of idols, and the monstrous kind of idolatry prevailing 
all over India, to inculcate into their minds even nothing else but the merely barren 
and speculative knowledge of ouly one true God, and that of his only son our Lord 
and common Redeemer Jesus Christ ; this alone, ought, in my humble opinion, to be 
sufficient to wish for, and encourage its diffusion by all practicable means.—p. 81. 

I have to this day remarked amongst them [the Hindoo Brahmins, whom the Abbé 
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represents, in other places (p. 101. 103.), as ‘ the refined part of the nation,’ and ‘ the 
leaders of the public opinion,’] nothing but pride, self-conceit, duplicity, lying, and 
a | kind of unnatural and Anti-christian vices.—(p. 92. i é 

‘The leading feature of the education of a Christian, is an universal charity and 
benevolence towards all his fellow-creatures. 

The leading feature of the education of a Brahmin is an universal hatred and 
contempt towards all the human race. 

A Christian is taught to love even his enemies, and to return good for evil. 

A Brahmin is taught, if not positively to hate his friends, and to return evil for 
good, at least to conduct himself through life by quite selfish considerations, and to 
sacrifice all, without exception, to his private interests, witbout distinction between 
friends and foes ; to be entirely unmindful of the services rendered to him, and to 
consider them, whatever may be their importance and value, as his strict due.--p. 102. 

Are the worshippers of the Lingam less culpable than those of Belphegor [Baal 

vor} ? and is the worship of Jagnot and Teroopatty less nefarious than that of Mo- 
och? Are we not warranted, on beholding the unnatural aud odious worship which 
ee all over India, in thinking that these unhappy people are lying uader an ever- 
asting anathema; that by obstinately refusing to listen to the voice of the heavens, 
which ‘‘ declare the glory of God,” they have for ever rendered themselves unworthy 
of the divine favours ; that by obstinately rejecting the word of God, which has been 
in vain announced to them without intermission, during these last three or four cen- 
turies, they have ‘‘ filled up the measure of their fathers,” have been entirely for- 
saken by God, and (what is the worst of divine vengeance) given over for ever to a 
reprobate mind, on account of the peculiar wickedness of their worship, which sup- 
poses, in those among whom it prevails, a degree of perversity far beyond that of all 
old Pagan nations ?—p, 112. 


With these passages, let him compare the following: 

It has at present become a kind of fashion to speak of improvements and amelio- 
rations in the civilization and institutions of the Hindgos, and every one has his own 
plans for effecting them; but if we could for an instant lay aside our European eyes 
and European prejudices, and look at the Hindoos with some degree of impartiality, 
we shoul of oan find that they are nearly our equals in all that is good, and our 
infcriors only in all that is bad. 

In my humble opinion, these people have reached the degree of civilization that is 

consistent with their climate, their wants, their natural dispositions, and physical 
constitution ; and in fact, in education, in manners, in accomplishmeuts, and in the 
discharge of social duties, | believe them superior to some Luropean uations, and 
scarcely inferior tou any.—p. 155, 156, 
And then let him say whether, with the writer of these letters, whose 
judgment appears to be “ like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and 
tossed,” we shall leave these benighted nations to their fate, and “ care not 
that they perish ;” or, whether we shall still pray, with our venerable church, 
for “ mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics,” and testify the 
sincerity uf our prayers by cheerfully co-operating in the blessed work of 
“ preparing the way of the Lord,” and “ making straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.’* 

II. I will proceed, under the next head, to point out instances of inconse- 
quence ; by showing that the facts he has adduced, do not justify the conclu- 
sions ut which he has arrived. 

1. In the first place, the Abbé Dubois seems to ground his opinion, with 
regard to the impracticability of converting the Hindoos, chiefly on the “state 
of degradation to which Christianity has been reduced in these latter times” 
(p. 17). But does not the Abbé admit, in several parts of the volume, that 
the Missionaries of former times did make considerable progress (compara- 
tively speaking, at least) in the work of conversion? And may we not 
attribute the present degraded state of Christianity in India, therefore, partly 
to the present state of the European missions, some of which, by reason (as he 
observes) of the late ‘ distracted state of Europe,” are from the want of new 
supplies, “ threatened with a speedy extincuon;” (p. 54.) partly to the 
manner in which the Roman Catholic Missionaries have “ accommodated 


* Tsaiah, xl, 3, 
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themselves” to the “ gross minds of the Hindoos,” by “ incumbering the 
Catholic worship with an additional superstructure of outward show, 
unknown in Europe, which, in many instances, does not differ much 
from that prevailing among the Gentiles, and which is far from proving a sub- 
Ject of edification to many a good and sincere Roman Catholic ;”* (p- 69—72.) 
and partly to “ the immoral and irregular conduct of many Europeans in 


every part of the country”? (p. 17.) 


Of the injury done to the cause of Christianity by the conduct of those 
who “ hold the truth in unrighteousness,”+ we have, indeed, melancholy 
evidence in almost every page of this work. ‘1 have been many times 
challenged,” says the Abbé in one place, “ to bear testimony on this fact” 
(whether the Europeans have any religion whatever), and have been “ very 
seriously asked by the Hindoos, whether the Furangy (European) acknow- 
ledged and worshipped a God.” (p, 84.) And, in another place I find the 


writer expressing himself in the following manner: 


On the whole, it is “1 decided opinion, that as long as we have no warmer pro- 
iistianity than the existing race of Europeans of any nation 

whatever, we can entertain but very faint hopes of Christianity gaining ground in 
India. As long as a native Christian, who happens to fall in the way of an European, 
Shall (after having been surveyed with a stern and scornful countenance) be wel- 
comed by him with this insulting reproach, ‘‘ Why hast thou forsaken the religion of 
thy foretathers to embrace a foreign worship?” so long as the name of a native 
Christian and a rogue shall sound as synonymous in the ears of a prejudiced Eu- 
ropean ; so long as the deluded victims who devote themselves to the most arduous 
of all professions, forego all worldly prospects in life, and sacrifice their repose, their 
health, and their lives, for the purpose of imparting to their fellow-creatures (what 
they consider as the most valuable of all blessings,) the knowledge of the only one 
truce God, and of the worship due to him by all bis creatures, shall be branded with 
the appellation of fanatics, idiots, and other like 5 ig epee epithets ; so long as the 
“ing in several instauces their own 

religion, and its sacred records, the subject of their paltry sarcasms and railleries ; 
so long as the natives shall behold the precepts and morals of that holy religion 
openly violated without shame or scruple by those who were educated in its bosom; 
in short, so long as the Christian religion shall have to struggle with so many do- 
mestic and foreign obstacles, it would, in my humble opinion, be perfect nonsense 
to flatter ourselves with the hope of its ever gaining any solid footing in the coun- 


moters of the cause of C 


Hindoos shall hear the Europeans themselves, ma 


try.—p. 120, 121. 


Now, although it is evident, that these objections are levelled, not against 
our most holy religion, but against those who do not “ walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith they are called,”’{ and that to make Christianity respon- 
sible for the evils which professed Christians have occasioned, would be to fall 
into the error noticed by Paley,§ of charging Christianity with many conse- 
quences for whick it is not responsible ; yet | may be allowed to ask my fel- 
low-countrymen in India, whether they acknowledge the above portrait to be 
correct; and, if so, whether they reflect that proportioned to the importance 
of our empire in the Fast, is its awful responsibility? I may be allowed to say 
to them, in the admirable words of a living writer; |j “If ever the worship of 
false deities is to tall by the instrumentality of human efforts, the whole ar- 
mour of the true God must openly be worn by those who profess to call upon 
his name. Let the Christian religion appear in the East, with a mild and 
tutelary aspect, the guardian and benefactress of millions. But while she is 


* Rom. i. 18. + Eph. iv. 1. 


disposed to term mere Rute. 
§ Evidences of Christianity, Part III. chap. 7. 


College. Murray, 122, 





t In p. 69 the Abbé says, ‘‘ Their processions in the streets, always performed in 
the night-time, have indeed been to me at all times a subject of shame. 
goes on to describe the pageantry of these processions ; and he adds, in p. 72, that 
** all this pagoanéty is at present beheld with indifference by the Hindoos ;”’ and that 
** the interests of the Christian religion have not been improved by what some may be 
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scattering blessings far and wide around her, let it not be suspected that she 
has lost the veneration and allegiance of her own children. While she is 
labouring to diffuse the light of civilization and knowledge over that gigantic 
empire, let it not be supposed that her celestial origin and office have been 
forgotten.” I may be allowed to remind them of the tremendous peril at 
which they presume, by their whole life and conversation, to deprive our 
blessed religion of all her “ form and comeliness,” and make her “ despised 
and rejected of men.” I may be allowed to say to them; “ If, instead of 
being, that which you should deem not less your privilege than your duty 
to be, ‘ the light of the world,’ you suffer the ‘ light’ that is in you to be 
* darkness,’ consider ‘ how great is that darkness.’ ” 

2. To give another instance of inconclusive reasoning: the Abbé Dubois 
assumes that, inasmuch as ‘‘ almost unintelligible translations of our sacred 
books into the several idioms of the country,” (page 149) have not been pro- 
ductive of any good effect, the time of conversion bas passed away, and that 
to “ translate and circulate among the Hindoos as many Bibles as we please, 
in every shape and in every style,” (p. 42) will not be of any avail. So again: 


Ask the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore whether they have really the well- 
founded hope that their indefatigable labours in endeavouring to get the holy serip- 
tures translated into all the idioms of India will increase their successes? Ask 
them whether those extremely incorrect versions, already obtained at an immense 
expense, have produced the sincere conversion of a single pagan? And I am per- 
suaded, that if they are asked an answer upon their honour and conscience, they will 
all reply in the negative.—p. 26. 


Now to me it appears that these two questions admit of very diflerent 
answers ; and that a negative to the second question would still leave the 
Missionaries at liberty to reserve their answer to the first, until the expe- 
riment of circulating a close and accurate version (a point to which I will re- 
vert before I conclude) shall actually have been made. 

3. To specify another instance in which the writer of these letters has 
made an inference not altogether warranted by the facts he has detailed: he 
seems to consider the cause of Christianity in India to be utterly hopeless, 
because, in the year 1784, when Tippoo Sultan ordered all the Rative 
Christians in Mysore to undergo the rite of circumcision, “ not a single in- 
dividual among so many thousands had courage enough to confess his faith 
under this trying circumstance, and become a martyr to his religion.” (p. 74) 
“ Will this be believed (says the Abbe) in the Christian world!” Had this 
fact stood alone, we might well have been staggered at the sad recital ; but 
when [I read, in other parts of his letters, that “ the greater, by far the 
greater number [of Native Christians] exhibit nothing but a vain pomres 
an empty shade of Christianity” (p. 63); that “ the religion of all consists 
in little more than a few outward practices, and the occasional recital of some 
forms of prayer, accompanied, it is true, with many external grimaces, but 
without any inward or practical spirit of religion” (p. 65); that ‘‘ their pro- 
cessions” (as I have already had vecasion to remark) “have been to him at all 
times a subject of shame” (p. 69); and that among the converts made by 
the Abbé during the period of his residence in India, “ those who have con- 
tinued Christians are the very worst among his flock” (p. 135): I must 
frankly confess that the spirit of martyrdom was not to be looked for among 
the persons he describes, and that the melancholy fact here recorded proves, 
(if such proof were wanting, indeed,) that conversion, conducted upon the 
principles he has described, could terminate in nothing but an “ empty shade 
of Christianity.” 


III. Under my next head I have noted down several positions, which, to 
say the least of them, seem liable to be questioned; but as my letter is extend- 
ing itself beyond the limits which I had origimally prescribed to myself, I 
must endeavour to be concise. : 
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1, If any form of Christianity were to wake an impression and gain ground in the 
country, it is undoubtedly the (Roman) Catholic mode of worship, whose external 
pomp and show appear so well suited to the genius and dispositions of the natives.—23. 


Do not the statements contained in these letters (to some of which I have 
had occasion to advert) respecting the methods employed by the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, lead to a very different conclusion ; and may we not 
infer, from the ill success of those methods, that (to use the Abbé’s own 
words,) ‘ the interests of the Christian religion” are not likely to be “ im- 
proved by what some may be disposed to term mere priest-cratt”’ ? 

2. The line of separation between us and the Brahmins is drawn, and the barrier 
impassable ; there is no opening to argument or persuasion : our yo ery are strictly 
bound by their religious and civil statutes to shun, to scorn, and hate us. They are 
obliged to do so from a sense of duty. ‘To listen to us would be in them a crime, 
and the greatest of all disgraces.—p. 101. 


I would here observe that, according to the writer's own statement, “ fo 
listen to us” could be no crime or disgrace, since he admits, in p. 15, that a 
great many Hindoos, “ of every caste,” are “ fond of discoursing upon reli- 
gion” with us, But the truth is, that with regard to the great body of secular 
Brahmins, the remark quoted from p.101is wholly inapplicable: and may it 
not be justly inferred, from the instance of the learned Brahmin, Ram Mohun 
Ry, (an instance which, I have reason to believe, does not by any means 
stand alone) that whatever may be the letter of the Hindoo statutes, civil or 


religious, now in operation, the “ barrier” spoken of above is not, in point of 
> } ’ Pp ? 


fact, altogether “ impassable ”? 

3. There are, I suppose, in Calcutta, many hundred natives of all castes, who can 
read, write, and speak English well; among them, I am persuaded, that you will 
not be able to find ten independent individuals who are ever seen with an English 
book of science in their hands.—p. 167, 


This opinion may be, and very probably is, perfectly correct; and yet I 
cannot see how the bare statement of what Aas or what has not been done, 
without the aid of schools, shall authorize any conclusion either for or against 
what may be done, by the general adoption of the school system which has 
lately been introduced. ; 

4. Many other questionable positions are entered in the list now lying 
before me ; but as some of them are comparatively unimportant, I will restrict 
myself to such as appear to involve doubtful, if not erroneous, interpretations 
of Scripture. 

The Divine Founder of our religion has, it is true, announced that his Gospel 
should be preached all over the world, but, to the best of my knowledge, he has never 
affirmed that it should be heard, believed, and embraced by all nations.—p. 42. 

Christ (as | mentioned in another letter) has, it is true, promised that ** the Gos 
pel af the kingdom shall be published in all the world, for a witness unto all nations, 
and then shall the end come.” His sacred pledge, in this respect, has been fulfilled, 
or is still fulfilling, but, at the same time, has he told any one that all nations, or 
even the majority of them, should be brought under the yoke of the Gospel ?—p. 108. 


Not to mention in this place, the long and luminous train of prophecy, ex- 
tending from Genesis to the Revelation, which directs the eye of faith to the 
glorious period when “ the kingdoms of this world shal! become the kingdoms 
ot our Lord and of his Christ,’* I would ask the writer of these Letters, 
how he interprets the apostolic commission given by our blessed Saviour, 
hefore he ascended to take his seat in glory, on the right hand of his 
Father: “ Go ye, therefore, and teach all natiuns, (or, as it is more strictly 
rendered in the margin of our English Bible, ‘ make disciples or Christians of 
alt nations,’) baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost:”+ a commission, the perpetuity, and, may we not add, the 
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ultimate efficacy, of which, may be inferred from this gracious assurance sub- 
joined by Him, to whom all power is given in heaven and in earth, “ And 
lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

In support of the above position, the Abbé cites part of the 10th chapter of 
St. Matthew (p. 44-5), together with the parallel passages from St. Mark and 
St. Luke, forgetting that the instructions there recited relate to the first mis- 
sion of the apostles, whom, upon this occasion, Jesus expressly commanded, 
saying, “ Go not into the way of the Gentiles, but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” * ‘The writer of these Letters should have referred 
us rather to the 24th chapter of St. Matthew, and to the parallel passages 
in the other Evangelists; and have left us to judge whether any thing 
in these passages, or in the apostolic commission recorded by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, can be construed into a “ recommendation” (as he terms 
it, p. 44, 45.) to the disciples of Christ, “ quietly to quit places and countries 
hy disposed to hear the truth; and to leave these people in their hardness of 

eart.” 

Again: the Abbé Dubois cites the language employed by St. Paul, in the 
9th chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, respecting the Divine Sovereignty, 
as an argument for our suffering the Hindoos to remain “ immersed in the 
deepest darkness of the most extravagant idolatry.” (p. 43.) The occasion does 
not permit me to enlarge upon the sublime doctrine treated of in this chap- 
ter; but the Abbé must surely be aware that the apostle is here treating of 
the rejection of the Jews, as having a close and necessary connexion with the 
calling of the Gentiles, which is the great subject of the Epistle ; and that the 
scope of the chapter is to prove that the Jews are rejected, and the Gentiles 
called, without any impeachment .of the Divine perfections. Let the Abbe 
Dubois view the passages as quoted by him in this light; and then let him 
say, how his case is to be supported by a reference to a part of Scripture which 
declares the accomplishment of prophecy, in the present rejection of God’s fa- 
voured and peculiar people, and in the * calling them his people which were 
not his people, and her beloved which was not beloved.” 

Of a like tendency with the above is the opinion, to which 1 had occasion 
to advert, under the first head, that the natives of India are “ lying under 
an anathema,” like the worshippers of Moloch and Baalpeor, and the 
Canaanites of old, who were “ doomed to a general and total destruction.” 
(p. 111, 12.) Does the Abbé Dubois, 1 would ask, possess any means of in- 
stituting a comparison which shall warrant such a conclusion as this? Does 
he find any reservation whatever in the terms of the apostolic commission, 
for “ going and teaching all nations?” And does he not, in expressing the 
above opinion, expose himself to the severe rebuke with which our blessed 
Lord silenced the demand for “ fire from heaven,” upon the village of the 
Samaritans, saying, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of” ?+ 

IV. I have marked, under the last head, such passages as appear to furnish 
valuable hints for the guidance of all those who are desirous of co-operating 
in the glorious work of “ rolling away that weighty stone, which seems tu 
confine and shut down a whole people in idolatry and superstition; in order 
that from their sepulchral abyss of moral and spiritual degradation, they may 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and that hearing they may live!” t 

In speaking of the difficulty of securing a close and accurate version of the 
Bible, in the different languages of India, the Abbé Dubois declares it to be 
his belief, that the undertaking “ to be fairly and properly executed, would 
occupy, for half a century, all the learned to be found in India:” and he then 
goes on to describe the manner in which the authorized English version was 
made, and the time which was required for its completion. (p. 35, 6.) 1am 
inclined to think that the Abbé has made an exaggerated statement, both of 
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the defects of the present translations, and of the difficulties to be conquered, 
before we can hope to possess close and accurate versions of the Bible, in the 
various languages of India. But I am quite aware, that very low and inac- 
curate versions have gone abroad, particularly in those indigenous dialects, 
which differ most widely from the Hebrew idiom ; and I entirely agree with 
the writer of these Letters, as to the mischief which such versions must have 
occasioned. Considering, indeed, the vast importance of ensuring faithful 
versions of the Scriptures, is it too much to expect that our Governments in 
India should listen to the encouraging voice, which may be said to have is- 
sued from the British Legislature, in 1813 ; and that they should endeavour, 
in communication with the ecclesiastical authorities, to devise such means as 
may be worthy of the representatives of a Christian country, for enabling the 
nations of India to “ hear in their own tongues, wherein they were born, the 
wonderful works of God” ?* 


2, Some persons seem to be of opinion, that should the civil government of the countr 
give proper support and encouragement to the Christian religion, it might be rescue 
from the state of contempt and degradation into which it has fallen, and prosper. In 
my humble opinion, this might have been the case in former times ; but under existing 
circumstances, when the prejudices of the Hindoos against it have reached so great a 
height, | question whether all practicable support ou the part of government could 
materially advance its interests, and whether such an interference would not rather 
prove detrimental to it, by increasing the jealousy and distrust of the natives.—47, 48. 


In this passage, the writer of the Letters again declares an opinion (often 
repeated by him), that the progress of Christianity in India has been retarded 
by the “ immoral and irregular conduct” of many Europeans. Some passages 
to this effect have been noticed already. In another place (p. 12), it is said, 
that “ Christianity became more and more an object of contempt and aver- 
sion, in a as the European manners became better known to the Hin- 
doos:” and, in another, I find the following remarkable testimony to the 
existence of the prejudices above mentioned :— 


When the arguments of my opponents in vindication of their own religion are ex- 
hausted, and they have nothing more to say, they rarely fail to conclude and sum up 
their reasoning by this solemn and, in their mind, unanswerable appeal, exclaiming 
with much exultation and emphasis, ‘* After all, your religion is the religion of the 
Furangy ;” refraining, however, from a feeling of respect, or perhaps from motives 
of prudence, from adding, in my presence, the second part of this forcible sentence, 
viz. ** and all that comes from so impure a source must be radically bad.”"—p. 15, 16. 

In again adverting to this mournful delineation of the lives of multitudes, 
who, professing and calling themselves Christians, have “ cast” their God 
“behind their back,”+ my object is again to remind my countrymen in 
India of the peculiar responsibility which attaches itself to their situation, and 
to take occasion to repeat to them, from the primary charge of the late Bishop 
of Calcutta, the following just observation, viz. that “ a strict attention to Divine 
ordinances and to Christian duties among ourselves,” is one of the means by 
which, under the Divine blessing, the Church in India, now in its infant 
stute, ‘ may, receive gradual, yet continual accessions of strength; and may 
ultimately, in the unseen methods of Providence, be instrumental in dis~ 
pensing knowledge and consolation to millions who are yet without its pale.” 

The other means noticed by Bishop Middleton, in the charge above re- 
ferred to, are “ the general dissemination of knowledge,” and “ a faithful and 
affectionate exhibition of the truth, as itis in Christ Jesus ;” for both of which 
objects provision has been made by the Act of the Legislature, passed in 
1813, for the renewal of the East India Company’s charter. f 

3. To enable us to judge of the important consequences which may be ex- 
pected to flow from the “ general dissemination of knowledge,” the Abbé 
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Dubois exhibits to us the following striking picture of the degraded condition 
of the great mass of the people in India. 

The Hindoo is forbidden by his institutions to lay aay claim whatever to either sacred 
or profane science, or to intermeddle in any way with the one or the other. His reli- 
gious leaders have engrossed, as their absolute and exclusive inheritance, all that is 
included within the term science, fearing lest if an access, even to profane science, 
were given to the other tribes, this, by causing them to exert their own reason and 
judgment, should lead them to discover the heap of religious absurdities and extra- 
Vagancies imposed upon their credulity by an interested priestliood.—p. 90. 


Can we require any stronger testimony than this to the wisdom of our 
Legislature, in making “ provision for schools, public lectures, and other 
literary institutions, for the benefit of the natives of India”? Or, can we, 
after this, hesitate to consider the anxiety which is said to prevail in India for 
the acquisition of English literature, as a circumstance of peculiar impor- 
tance? On this subject, I consider the following remarks quite unanswer- 
abie :—‘ It has been urged as a reproach to Christianity (in India), that its 
converts are chiefly of the lowest condition ; but the establishment of schools 
for the promotion of English literature, would soon do away even the excuse 
of this disingenuous and unfriendly charge. There is no doubt that children 
of the highest castes would be glad to attend them ; and can it be believed 
that their familiarity with the English language and with European litera- 
ture, would leave their minds in the fetters of superstition and the darkness 
of heathenism? It is by the confinement of the intellect that idolatry main- 
tains its sway. If we open to them our fields of science,—if we lead them to 
our schools of philosophy,—if we travel with them in our variegated walks 
of morals and of taste, they will, in due timie, find their way to our temples. 
This influence of the Christian religion on the higher orders, will be felt 
through all the inferior classes of the population. The circulation of the 
Scriptures, and the labours of missionaries, will come powerfully in aid of this 
———— improvement; and superstition will be effectually assailed in all 

rer strong holds.’’* 

4, For “a faithful and affectionate exhibition of the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus” (the third method noticed by Bishop Middleton for extending 
the bounds of the visible church,) the Legislature provided by introducing 
clauses into the Act above-mentioned, for the maintenance and support of a 
Church Establishment in the British Territories in India; and since the 
period of this enactment various religious institutions have been formed at 
the several Presidencies, which seem calculated to promote and to adorn the 
Christian cause. 

In connexion with this, I will quote, at length, one more passage from the 
Letters before me. It contains the writer's statement of the manner in which 
the earliest Missionaries, who made their appearance in India, more than 
three hundred years ago, “ gained some ground, and got a hearing ;” and it 
seems, in its general outline, worthy of the attention of all who desire to co- 
operate in the merciful purposes of Providence, and to hasten the coming of 
that day when “ the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” t 

After 7 made a certain number of airs. they selected the best-dis d, 
and most intelligent among them, and established schools for the forming of cate- 
chists, or native religious teachers. “The missionaries superintended and directed 
those schools of catechists, and made it their principal study to give them an educa- 
tion suited to their intended profession. ‘They, in consequence, composed several 
religious tracts explanatory of the Creed and of the Ten Commandments ; whilst 
other tracts were also written containing some plain and short proofs of the exist- 
ence of the only true God, an explanation of his divine attributes, and a refutation 
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of the idolatry prevailing in the country. After the catechists had eng are. become 
aes with these matters, they were taken into the service of the missionaries, 
and taught the manner of introducing themselves by good manners among the natives. 

These native catechists introduced themselves easily every where; into the mar- 
kets and other places of public resort ; into private houses and elsewhere ; as physi- 
cians, merchants, and under other denominations, without exciting any distrust. In 
their free intercourse with the world, they were taught by their employers dexter- 
ously te provoke discussion upon religion; and so to manage such disputes, as that 
in making a display of their own learning they should in no way excite suspicion. 
When they perceived that they were listened to without disapprobation, they re~ 
turned, oa continued their discussions, without any pretensions to superior infor- 
mation. When ae saw that they had made an impression on any one of their 
pe gene they prevailed upon him to accompany them to the missionary, who finished? 
the work. 

Such was the manner of proceeding of the first missionaries, and the way by which 
they gained some ground in this country in better times. Those schools for forming 
good catechists were the only ones established by the missionaries, and under their 
unmediate superintendence. They continued, without interruption, to a late period, 
and were finally suppressed about fifty years ago; nearly at the period when the 
European invasions taking place rendered (as | have remarked in another letter) the 
Christian religion an object of universal opprobrium all over the country ; and no 
means whatever remained of getting from the pagaus a further hearing on the sub- 
ject, either through native catechists or otherwise.—p. 131—3. 


The Abbé Dubois indirectly admits in this, as in many other similar pas- 
sages, that the chief obstruction to the progress of Christianity, remains not 
with the Hindoos, but with us, Let this reproach be wiped away. Let the 
nations of India see that the same system, whose influence secures to them a 
just and merciful Government, rules in the hearts of all concerned in its 
administration. Let them perceive that the same principles which are at 
work for their prosperity, promote, with a sovereign efficacy, the personal 
holiness of their benefactors. Let it be seen that the only weapon in the 
Christian panoply is a weapon of ethereal temper, “ the sword of the spirit 
which is the word of God;”* and then, if any among us, viewing 
only the strong holds of error and superstition, shall be tempted to ex- 
claim, “ Alas! lee shall we do?” let them remember in whose strength 
it is that they gird themselves to the spiritual contest, and let them trea- 
sure up the answer of the Prophet, “ Fear not; for they that be with 
us are more than they that be with them.”+ It was this spirit of Chris- 
tian courage which sustained the venerable Schwartz ; and it was a kindred 
spirit which seemed to animate the present Bishop of India when on the eve 
of departure from his native land. I was present when he bade adieu to 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and I shall not easily forget 
that ray of hope which seemed to gild his countenance as he uttered the 
words with which I shall conclude my present communication: “ What 
would have been the feelings of Schwartz (‘clarum et venerabile nomen Gen- 
tibus,’) whom even the Heathen, whom he failed to convince, looked up to as 
something more than mortal; what would have been his feelings, had he 
lived to witness Christianity in India established under the protection of the 
ruling power, by whom four-fifths of that vast continent is held in willing 
subjection? What, if he had seen her adorned and strengthened by that 
primitive and regular form of government which is so essential to her re- 
ception and stability among a race like our Eastern fellow-subjects!| What 
forbids, I ask, that, when in one century our ‘ little one is become a thou- 
sand,’ t in a century more that incipient desertion of the idol shrines, 
to which the learned Prelate§ so eloquently alluded, may have become 
total, and be succeeded by a resort of all ranks and ages to the altars of 
the Most High; so that a parochial clergy may prosecute the work which the 
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missionary has begun, and ‘ the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim’ may be 
more ‘ than the vintage of Abiezer’ ?” * 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Crericus. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have been reading the third and last 
Charge delivered by the late Bishop Middleton to the Clergy at Calcutta ; 
and i earnestly recommend it to the perusal of my countrymen, both at 
home and abroad. In the course of this charge, the great work of conversion 
is viewed in all its bearings; an interesting statement is afforded of the 
impediments to the progress of the Gospel in India, at the present day, com- 

ared with those which were opposed to the earlier Christian teachers ; and, 
in considering the several means to be employed, the introduction of the 
English language as a medium of communication with the natives, is stated 
to be the grand result to which our efforts should be unceasingly directed. 
“ The first teachers of Christianity (observes Bishop Middleton) had a great 
advantage in the prevailing use of the Greek tongue; and we ought, as 
much as possible, to disseminate our own, with a view to the possession ot 
similar facilities,” 





FAREWELL. 


Wutte joyous youth and hope remain, 

I ask thee not to think of me, 

Though I must ever be the same, 

Unchanged in mind, in soul to thee. 

While round thee pleasure weaves her chain, 

And gay thy morn of life appears ; 

Then be forgotten e’en my name, 

Though far from thee I droop in tears. 
Farewell! 


I ask thee not to think of one, 

Who could have loved through joy and woe ; 

Whose every thought was thine alone, 

Whose ardent love thou ne’er canst know : 

Of one, whose only wish had been 

Through life to soothe thy every care, 

With thee to share death’s parting scene— 

For, oh! to live would be despair. 
Farewell ! 


Should fortune fleet, or friends decay, 

With every hope, once dear to thee ; 

Should sorrow cloud thy cheerless way, 

Then in that time remember me. 

Till then, again Farewell! Farewell ! 

In silence I will wail and weep, 

And not one sigh my grief shall tell, 

Though misery mark my pallid cheek ; 

Though wastes my form in calm despair, 

The tale unbreathed shall perish there. 
Farewell ! 
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FURTHER OPPRESSIVE TREATMENT OF MR. ARNOT 
IN INDIA, 


Ir is from no desire of attaching undue importance to the treatment 
of this gentleman as an agent of our own, that we revert to this subject ; 
but purely with a view to expose the mischievous tendency of those des- 
potic principles on which the treatment of the individual in question has 
been defended. There are some, we believe, who think we mix up our 
private concerns too much with our public writings, and that we have our 
personal interest more in view than the general good. If this were the 
case, we should not have suffered so severely in India, nor have been now 
reduced to tell our story in England. But the unfortunate fact of our 
being the victim of power, can surely be no reason why the facts of our 
case should be suppressed, or told in such a manner as to leave, by the 
omission of dates and names, a vague and inconclusive story of wrongs, 
done to some individual, nobody knows whom, and happening nobody 
knows when or where. The chief claim that we have to a hearing by 
those to whom we address ourselves, is the circumstance of our being 
specific in the statement of what we write ; but unfortunately for us, there 
was no separating our grievances from most of the. questions that we 
have had lately to bring before our readers. Our object is to call the 
attention of the British public to acts of misgovernment in India, merely 
as acts of misgovernment, and not because they relate to us and our 
interests principally. We should have done the same, whether the op- 
pressions complained of had been exercised on A, B, or C. But it is 
surely better to give these grievances in detail, rather than indulge in a 
vain tissue of declamations. We are strongly fortified with facts, and 
dates, and names, and all that can give an assurance of authenticity to 
what we say; and if there be an appearance of egotism in producing 
them, it should be remembered that this is the only way in which we 
can hope to convince those who look into our pages, that we have strong 
grounds for our complaints. We have no desire to place our own case 
prominently before the English public, except for the purpose of exposing 
the system to which we are opposed ; and this, not so much because, in- 
dividually, we have suffered from its baleful influence, as because we 
desire to see it remedied for the sake of the millions now subject to its 
dominion, and to prevent the possibility of other victims falling a sacri- 
fice to its destroying operations. The only value of knowledge is first 
to use it for our own honourable advantage, and then to promulgate it 
for the benefit of others. Possessing, therefore, as we do, the means 
of informing our fellow countrymen at home of many atrocities com- 
mitted abroad, which but for the exertions of the Press in England 
would never be known to them at all, we shall use these means to promote 
the end we have in view; and if our readers can divest themselves as 
readily of all personal feeling in the perusal, as we shall do in the narra- 
tion of the details, they will come to the consideration of them with un- 
biassed and impartial judgments, and attach no more importance to the 
names that appear, than if they had never before heard them mentioned. 
But it would be a false delicacy indeed to omit or disguise such names 
from a fear of the imputation of egotism. We repeat, it is not because 
these events are personally interesting to us that we dwell upon them; 
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it is because they are of the highest importance to all who desire to 
see despotism shorn of its power, and freedom and justice take the 
place of slavery and persecution. We have now no exclusive or personal 
interest in the emancipation of the Press in India—none in Colonization 
—none in the abolition of human sacrifices—none in the general im- 
provement of the country. But these are great questions in which we 
shall never cease to feel as sincere and intense an interest, as when we 
resided in the country, and were surrounded by the thousand associations 
that made hourly calls on our zeal and labour for their promotion. It is 
with this feeling, and this alone, for the benefit of others rather than for 
our own gratification, that we revert to the history of the cruel treatment 
which Mr. Arnot has received from the Government of India, and add 
what has further taken place, even since his release from an imprison- 
ment declared to be illegal by the Chief Judge of the Supreme Court in 
Bengal. 

To make the history of this case intelligible to those who may not have 
seen the articles on this subject in the early Numbers of our Publication, 
we shall briefly recapitulate the outline of the events by which it is cha- 
racterized. 

When Mr. Buckingham was banished without trial from India, in 
February 1823, he addressed the Government of that country, stating 
that he resigfied his Journal, and all the property he left behind him, to 
the management, not nominally but actually, of his successor, Mr. J, F. 
Sandys, an Indo-Briton by birth, chiefly because he was exempt, by the 
privilege of that birth, from the power of the Government to banish him in 
the same arbitrary manner. In this Letter, the Indian Government were 
distinctly apprized that in the editorial management of the Paper, Mr. 
Sandys would have no colleague, but that he, as the real Editor, would 
be ALONE RESPONSIBLE for its future conduct from that date. Soon 
after this, the new laws for licensing the Press were passed, of which the 
history has been already given. On the 30th of October, there was 
inserted in the Calcutta Journal, an editorial article on certain discussions 
then before the Indian public, in the course of which some remarks ap- 
peared that drew forth the wrath and displeasure of the Indian Govern- 
ment.—The names, places of birth, and respective duties of the several 
individuals employed in the office of this establishment, having been re- 
quired by the Government on a former occasion, for what purpose it will 
hereafter soon appear,—the following were given as the principal ones : 

Mr. J. F. Sandys, a native of India, Editor. 

Mr. Sandford Arnot, a native of Scotland, Assistant. 

Mr. J. Sutherland, a native of England, Reporter. 

Mr. T. Heckford, a native of England, Accountant. 

Mr. F. Blacker, a native of Denmark, Librarian. 
Of these, the first and last, not being British-born subjects, could not 
be banished without trial; and of the two natives of England, one was 
married to an Indo-British lady, and was therefore half-naturalized, 
and the other had, between the period of his name being required and 
the publication in question, paid the debt of nature. Mr, Arnot was 
therefore the only banishable individual left, (if we may frame a word 
for the occasion), and he was accordingly selected for punishment. The 
Government took no steps whatever to inquire as to whether he wrote or 
even assisted in writing the article that had offended them :—they were 
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determined to have a victim; and whether it were the innocent or the 
guilty individual whom they should choose, seemed to them a matter of 
indifference. They wanted one, and this was the only one on whom they 
could safely seize to wreak their vengeance; the others were, unfortu- 
nately for their purpose, under the protection of that law which shields 
foreigners from their fury, but leaves their countrymen exposed to all its 
horrors—reversing the order of the Alien Act at home. 

In order to place the conduct of the Indian Government in the fairest 
possible light, we have hitherto given their official Letters to the world, 
leaving the public to form their judgment on the contents. We shall 
follow the same course in the present instance; for on this, as on all 
former occasions, the evidence furnished by their own documents is quite 
sufficient for our purpose. The Letter written by them, on the occasion 
of their determining to banish Mr. Arnot, was as follows: 


To Joun Patmer and Georce Barrarp, Esqrs. 


GENTLEMEN ,—After the official communication made to you in my letter of the 18th 
July last, and the recent assurances on the part of the conductors of the Calcutta 
Journal conveyed in Mr. Sandys’ letter to your address of the 29th of that month,* 
the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, has noticed with surprise 
the following passages contained in the Calcutta Journal of the 30th ultimo, 
page 833 :— 

‘* Our readers cannot but recollect the subject of the paper for which Mr. Buck- 
ingham was removed from India. The mention of this event is essential to our 
present argument, and we hope we may speak of it as a matter of history without 
offence, as we shall express no opinion on it either one way or another. If it were 
not absolutely necessary, we should not even allude to it; but in dving so, we 
shall not for a moment forget the respect due to the established laws and govern- 
ment of the country. The article in question related to the appointment of 
Dr. Bryce, as clerk to the Stationery Committee, and the part of it which is un- 
derstood to have been so offensive to the Government, as to determine Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s transmission, was an allusion to the report of Dr. Bryce being the author of 
those letters, placed in connexion with his appointment to his secular office. Thus 
it appears, Dr. Bryce’s reputed authorship and pluralities were the cause of Mr. 
Buckingham's removal; and of the new laws which are in consequence established 
Jor the press.t But for him this society might have continued in the enjoyment 
of all its former privileges, nor have been deprived of one of its members. When 
those who watch with anxious expectation the progress of improvement in this 
country, and the spread of that Gospel which Dr. Bryce is commissioned to preach, 
consider the effects of these measures, it will be for them to award bim the praise 
or censure which they think he has deserved.” 

2. The renewed discussion in the Calcutta Journal, of the question of Mr. 
Buckingham’s removal from India, after the correspondence which has so recently 
passed, is IN ITSELF DISRESPECTFUL to the Government, and a violation of the 
Rules prescribed for the guidance of the editors; and the OFFENCE is GREATLY 
AGGRAVATED, by the manner of treating the subject, and by the manner in which 
the motives of the Government in removing Mr. Buckingham from India, are 
GROSSLY AND WILFULLY PERVERTED. 

3. The passages in question marked by a double line, which clearly impugn the 
motives of Government, in removing Mr. Buckingham from India, would war- 
RANT the immediate recall of the license under which the Calcutta Journal is 
published ; but notwithstanding the sust cause of displeasure afforded on this 
occasion, the Governor General in Council is still unwilling from considerations 
connected with the interests of those who share in the property, to have recourse 
to so EXTREME a measure while it can be avoided. 

4. His Lordship in Council cannot, however, pass over the present INSULT 





* See these letters in the last Number of the Oriental Herald, p. 80, 81. 
t+ The above passages here distinguished by italics, were marked with a double 
ling in the griginal letter as the part considered offensive. 
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offered to Government, with the mere expression of his displeasure, and he has 
resolved to adopt the following course : 

5. The article containing the offensive passages above quoted, is professedly an 
editorial article, for which Mr. Sandys and Mr. Arnot, the avowed conductors of 
the paper, are clearly and personally responsible. 

6. Mr. Sandys CANNoT be subjected to any pirecT mark of the displeasure of 
Government, suitable to the occasion and to the nature of the offence, which would 
not EQUALLY INJURF. the interests of the sharers in the property ; but Mr. Sandford 
Arnot is a native of Great Britain, residing in India without any license from the 
Honourable the Court of Directors or other legal authority. The Governor 
General in Council has accorpINGLy resolved that Mr. Arnot be sent to England, 
and that immediate orders be issued to effect the foregoing resolution, 

7. The Governor General in Council trusts, that this measure will be sufficient 
to prevent any further violation, by the conductors of the Calcutta Journal, of the 
respect due to Government and the Rules prescribed for the regulation of the pe- 
riodical press, and will render it unnecessary to have recourse to the ultimate 
measure of withdrawing the license, under which the Calcutta Journal is now 


published. Tam, &c, 
(Signed) W. B. Bay.ey, Chief Secretary to Government. 


Council Chamber, Sept. 3, 1823. 


To most readers this letter will carry with it its own comment. None 
but men absolutely intoxicated with power, and blinded by the stupify- 
ing effects of despotism, could possibly have seen any thing ‘ disrespect - 
ful” in a passage so full of humility and submission; much less have 
discovered “ insult” in what was studiously intended to evince deference 
and respect: Then, too, the mere complaint of ‘ manner” being instantly 
transformed into a charge of ‘ gross and wilful perversion,” is equally 
characteristic of the infatuation of men, who rave in their frenzy, with 
the assurance that none dare open their lips to answer them. _ It is easily 
assumed that the act here called an “ offence” warranted even a more 
severe measure than that with which it was visited: but this is the sort 
of begging the question which despots constantly practise; though, on 
the justice or injustice of this, the whole affair may be said to hinge. 
The affectation of a regard for the interests of those concerned, as shar- 
ers in the property, is more false and hollow than their pretensions usual- 
ly are; and its utter insincerity may be inferred from the simple fact, 
that within a month afterwards, without any provocation whatever that 
could justify recourse to the “extreme measure” here prophetically 
glanced at, this property was suddenly annihilated, by a single stroke of 
the pen, consigning, for aught they knew or cared, one, whose best days 
and nights too had been exhausted in endeavours to assist their professed 
object in improving the country they governed,—to poverty and misery for 
the remnant of his life. But that is past. We mention it merely to il- 
lustrate the shameless disregard of truth and justice, which equally 
marks their professions and their practice. It was not because they felt 
any scruple at destroying the property, that they selected Mr. Arnot for 
banishment ; for they well knew that in such an establishment there were 
subordinate individuals, on whom its good management and success de- 
pend in a still greater degree than on the nominal head, from their ge- 
neral acquaintance with business, prudence, connexions, &c.; and we 
believe they knew that, in these particulars, Mr. Arnot was the most 
eflicient of the two, and that his removal would injure the property more 
than the removal of any other individual employed on it. But Mr. 
Arnot was not the Editor; he was never named as one of the avowed con- 
ductors of the Calcutta Journal—he had no share whatever in the respon- 
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sibility of publication; but it was because the real Editor, Mr. Sandys, 
COULD Nort be punished without a trial, being an Jndian, that, there- 
fore, Mr. Arnot, who was neither the real nor the nominal Editor, was 
selected for punishment without trial, he being a Briton! Proud and 
enviable distinction! that men born free should be reduced below the 
level of those whom their ancestors regarded as slaves ! 

To the letter of the Chief Secretary, before given, we annex the fol- 
lowing, from the same pen, addressed to the Magistrates, and dated on 
the same day :— 


To HeNRy SHakEspeaR, Esq. and the other Magistrates of the Town of 
Calcutta. 

GENTLEMEN,—I am directed to transmit to you, the accompanying copy of a 
letter, which has been this day addressed to Mr. J, Palmer and to Mr. G. Ballard, 
apprising those gentlemen of the resolution adopted by Government for removing 
Mr. Sandford Arnot from India, and for sending him to the United Kingdom. 

2. I am now directed by the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council 
to desire that you will call Mr. Sandford Arnot before you, and make him ac- 
quainted with the resolution in question. 

3. If Mr, Arnot should voluntarily engage to proceed to England, and embark 
on board a ship for that purpose, within one month from the present date,* and 
shall enter into such security as may appear to you to be sufficient and satisfac- 
tory for the fulfilment of such engagement, the Governor General in Council will 
not subject him to the privations and inconveniences which would necessarily 
follow the enforcement of the process authorized in the 104th section of the Act 
of the 53d George IIL. cap. 155, for arresting and sending to England persons 
found in the East Indies without license or lawful authority for that purpose. If 
Mr. Arnot should fail to enter into such engagement, aud give the required secu- 
rity, the usual warrant will be prepared and sent to you without delay. 

4. You will lose no time in reporting to Government the result of your commu- 
nication to Mr. Arnot, on the subject of these instructions. 

lam, Gentlemen, vour, &c. 
W. B. Baytey, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Council Chamber, Sept. 3, 1823. 


These letters, though officially issued, and rigidly acted on, could not 
be made public through the papers in India. They appeared, however, 
in a privately printed statement drawn up on the spot ; a copy of which 
has come into our possession, accompanied with some comments that are 





* In order to judge of the character of the terms to be enforced on Mr. Arnot, 
it is to be considered :— 

1. That no eligible vessel might present itself within one month; offering suit- 
able accommodations for passengers, or bound for a proper port, and not going 
by a circuitous course. 

2. Should an eligible vessel offer, the captain might refuse to take Mr. Arnot on 
hoard, unless on exorbitant terms ; to which the latter must accede, or risk losing 
a passage within the short time to which he was limited. 

3. Mr. Arnot’s creditors might by means of the legal proceedings long previously 
instituted against him, prevent his departure by arresting him, in which case he 
could not fulfil the condition required by Government. 

It must be extremely difficult for any one, unless a man of large fortune, placed 
in such circumstances in a foreign country, to come under a penalty of twenty 
thousand rupees (the sum required by the magistrates), and find sureties for half 
that amount, when every person whom he might ask to become bound on bis 
behalf that he would comply with the required condition of embarking for Eug- 
land within one month, must be convinced of the great risk the individual would 
run of being unable, with the utmost exertions, to avoid incurring the penalty. 

These terms, however, were extoiled by the parasitical writers of the period for 
their excessive mildness and leniency ! 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 2, 2H 
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worth transcribing at length ; we give them, therefore, in the writer’s own 


words. 

The part of the foregoing letter to Messrs. Palmer and Ballard, most 
worthy of remark, is the 5th and 6th paragraphs, where it is assumed 
that Mr. Arnot was “ personally responsible,” as an “ avowed conductor,” 
for an Editorial article appearing in the Paper, The utter unwarrant- 
ableness of such an assumption in the letter of the Chief Secretary, is 
shown by the following extract of a letter to his address, written by 
Mr. Buckingham, the principal Proprietor, shortly after he had received 
the notice of his intended transmission. In reply, he intimated to 
Government, that in consequence of that order for his removal, he had 
transferred the management of his Journal into other hands, which new 
arrangement, then formed, was also made public over all India, and 
remained unaltered while Mr. Arnot continued attached to the concern. 
The following is the extract of Mr. Buckingham’s letter to W. B. Bay- 
ley, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government, dated February 17, 1823, 


above referred to: 


‘* After the resolution of the Governor General, which you have communicated 
to me, I can no longer hope to exercise with any security or advantage to the 
public, my duties as editor of the Calcutta Journal: and as numerous other indi- 
viduals are associated with me in the joint possession of the interests of that 
paper, I am Also bound by a regard to their safety no longer to retain my present 
dangerous office, a perseverance in which might perhaps render our property as 
insecure as the freedom of my person is now shown to be, under a system which 
leaves both subject to the mercy of a power exercised at the mere will and plea- 
sure of an individual, without the intervention of the law. [ feel myself com- 
pelled, therefore, under all these considerations, to avail myself of such legal and 
honcurable means as will most effectually secure that property from further in- 
jury than it has already sustained by the measure of my sudden removal! from its 
superivtendence. 

*« T have already resigned the editorship of the Calcutta Journal, not nominally 
only but actually, into the hands of Mr. J. F. Sandys, a gentleman of Indo-Bri- 
tish or Anglo-Indian birth, well known as a public writer and editor of an Indian 
newspaper some few years ago, to whose future management the Calcutta Journal 
will be iatrusted, from and after this date; and to whom you may therefore 
address yourself in all future cases in which you may desire a correspondence 
with the editor of that paper. 

** Retaining, as I shall do, my pecuniary interest in the concern, in common 
with numerous other individuals of every rank and class in the community, who 
have become joint shareholders with me in that establishment, I shall rely also” 
in conjunction with them on the protection which the law will extend to that 
property, to save it from further injury by trespass or spoliation ; and while the 
real editor of the Calcutta Journal, Mr. Sandys, will be aLone responsible for the 
future conduct of that paper from this date, I shall lose no time in directing all 
my exertions in another and a higher quarter, to obtain for my countrymen in 
India, that freedom and independence of mind, which is not denied to the most 
abject individuals of Jndian birth; but which, while the power of banishment 
without trial exists, no Englishmar can hope to enjoy in the performance of his 
public duties, or the promulgation of his opinions in this quarter of the British 
empire, however sincerely such opinions may be entertained, however lawfully 
they may be expressed, or however zealously they may be directed to the im- 
provement of the country, orto the attainment of public good.” 


As therefore it had been announced to every person in India, and the 
Government could not be supposed unacquainted with the contents of 
a letter addressed directly to itself, as well as soon afterwards published, 
1t is not a little astonishing that Mr. Arnot should have been so unscru- 
pulously charged with a dangerous responsibility which he never under- 
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took, and which no one without his own consent had a right to fix upon 
him ;—while moreover the fact was notorious that it rested solely with 
another, 

Of a similar nature is the allegation with which the Chief Secretary 
sets out at the very commencement of his letter, that the Government 
had received “ assurances on the part of the Conductors of theCaLcurtTa 
JournatL.” The letter of Mr. Sandys, referred to as containing these 
assurances, of date the 29th July, proceeded entirely from himself as 
sole Editor, and neither ded nor could contain an assurance on the part 
of any other person but himself as Conductor of the Paper. So far from 
Mr. Arnot being concerned in it, he was altogether ignorant of the con- 
tents of that letter, till after the order for his banishment, and his conse- 
quent imprisonment in Fort William. The use of the plural instead 
of the singular number (‘‘ Conductors” for “ Conductor,”) might ap- 
pear a trivial error, were it not of a piece with the whole letter, the 
object of which is unwarrantably to extend the responsibility from Mr. 
Sandys to Mr. Arnot; and for this purpose the latter is boldly asserted 
to be an “ avowed Conductor,” and as such, alleged to have given 
assurances in a private letter which, in point of fact, he had never seen. 
The reader will therefore distinguish between a grammatical error or a 
slip of the pen, and a systematic extension of the sense, involving an indi- 
vidual in banishment and ruin. 

Another position in the letter requiring notice is, that the above mere 
transient mention of Mr. Buckingham’s transmission is a “ discussion 
of the question of his removal from India,” and that it is in violation of 
the Rules prescribed for the guidance of Editors. This will be best de- 
termined by reference to these Rules themselves. Whoever will com- 
pare the obnoxious passage with the last restrictions imposed on the Press, 
will immediately perceive that, if any part of them be thereby violated, 
it can only be the fourth article, which is, therefore, here quoted :—It 
prohibits 


‘* Defamatory or contumelious remarks, or offensive insinuations levelled 
against the Governor General, the Governors, or Commander in Chief, the Mem- 
bers of Councils, or the Judges of his Majesty's courts at any of the Presidencies, 
or the Bishop of Calcutta; and publications of any description, tending to expose 
them to hatred, obloquy, or contempt; also libellous or abusive reflections and 
insinuations against the public officers of Government,” 


The Government adds, in the same Rules for the guidance of Editors, 
the following explanatory clause as to the manner in which its restrictions 
were to be understood and observed : 


‘¢ The foregoing rules impose no irksome restraints on the publication and dis- 
cussion of any matters of general interest, relating to European or Indian Affairs, 
provided they are conducted with the temper and decorum, which the Govern- 
ment has a right to expect from those living under its protection ; neither do the 
preclude individuals from offering in a temperate aud decorous manner, ‘enone 
the channel of the public newspapers or the periodical works, their own views 
and sentiments relative to matters affecting the interests of the community.”— 
Restrictions for the Indian Press. 


After perusing the above, by which the Government professed to allow 
** diseussion,” and encouraged individuals to express their own views 
and sentiments, thereby solemnly pledging itself to give its restrictions on 
the Press a liberal interpretation, the reader has only to consider whether 
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the passage for which Mr. Arnot was ordered to be transported, be 
‘* defamatory or contumelious ” towards any of the members of the Go- 
vernment ; and whether also the mention of Mr. Buckingham’s removal 
was made in an “ intemperate,” an “‘ indecorous,” or a ‘ disrespectful,” 
manner? It was mentioned, as therein stated, unavoidably ; as will be 
clearly seen on viewing this detached passage in connexion with the 
context from which it has been separated. It was written in defence of 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, against a most unjustifiable attack upon 
his conduct; although, as will be observed from the above extract, he 
ought to have been equally protected from censure with the Government 
itself, being included in the very same clause of the Restrictions on the 
Press. The consideration that the observations were called forth by a pub- 
lication inconsistent with these Restrictions, might have suggested a liberal 
interpretation of them, when the object of a writer was evidently not to 
give offence to one privileged person, but to defend another, whose conduct 
ought to have been held equally sacred from comment. If, in combating 
an opponent who had thus trespassed on forbidden ground, he unavoidably 
exceeded somewhat the exact limits assigned to Editors, the lawfulness 
of the object he had in view might have procured him some indulgence. 


The reader cannot doubt for a moment, that the mention of Mr. Buck- 


ingham’s transmission was unavoidable, if justice was to be done to the 
decision of the court. For, in a trial for libel, how, it may be asked, 
can a fair view be given to the case—how can due allowance be made 
for the animus with which the libels were written, if the thing that pro- 
voked them be kept entirely out of sight? The incitement to write against 
Dr. Bryce, in this case, was Mr. Buckingham’s transmission, of which 
Dr. Bryce’s appointment, through the article to which it gave rise, was 
the occasion. The writer of the defence of Sir Anthony Buller’s judg- 
merit could hardly be supposed to imagine beforehand, that the mention 
of this fact would be proscribed by the Government ; seeing the character 
of the Court, and those who looked to it for justice and protection, must 
thereby suffer. And as, from the very commencement of Lord Amherst’s 
administration, Dr. Bryce had been allowed to infringe the restrictions 
with impunity, in proof of which the Number of his Magazine for August, 
(vide Catcutra JourNnaAL, Aug. 8th, p. 529) may be referred to—it 
could not be anticipated that his Lordship would enforce them rigorously 
against persons who might endeavour to counteract the effect of those 
violations. ‘The public ascribed Dr. Bryce’s impunity, not to any par- 
tiality of the new Governor General, who had lately assumed the reins 
of power, but to his liberal views with regard to the Press, which it was 
hoped would now enjoy some degree of liberty. Under these feelings the 
article in question was written; but what was the surprise felt when the 
Government condemned the Catcutta JouRNAL for, at most, a very 
slight and evidently unintentional infringement (if an infringement at all) 
of one clause of the Regulations, although it had been driven to this 
alleged infraction by the writings of Dr. Bryce, who had been allowed to 
set that very same clause at open defiance. 

While the paragraph above quoted was declared to be a sufficient 
ground for at once suppressing the Paper, and more than sufficient to 
warrant Mr. Arnot’s transportation, it is to be borne in mind that the 
Editorial article, from which it was selected, being published by the Editor 
(Mr. Sandys) on his own responsibility, he was clearly answerable for it 
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if the restrictions on the Press were supposed to be thereby violated. In 
that case, the Government had the power of suppressing the Paper en- 
tirely, which was the on/y mode of punishment prescribed by the existing 
laws. Mr. Arnot, knowing that he had individually incurred no penalty, 
and that his acting as Assistant in the office of the Catcurta JoURNAL, 
(although not contrary to any existing law,) was the only fault that could 
be imputed to him, conceived that his relinquishing in future all con- 
nexion with the Press, would deliver him from the displeasure of Govern- 
ment. He therefore hastened to address the following letter to the Chief 
Secretary : 
To the Honourable W. B. Baytry, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 


Sir,—Being yesterday informed by the magistrates of Calcutta, that I have 
had the misfortune to incur the displeasure of Government, by a paragraph that 
appeared in the Calcutta Journal of Saturday last, in consequence of which the 
Honourable the Governor General in Council has been pleased to direct my re- 
moval to the United Kingdom, I beg leave through you to make the following 
representation to his Excellency in Council :— 

As my being concerned with the periodical press, is the sole cause of Govern- 
ment withdrawing from me its protection, I indulge a hope, that my breaking off 
all connexion with the Calcutta Journal or any other newspaper, will be calcu- 
lated to restore me to the indulgence of his Lordship in Council. 

Upon this supposition, I take the liberty of tendering my sulemn promise, to 
cease to have any covcern either directly or indirectly in avy publication within 
the territories of the Honourable Company, and of soliciting your kind interfe- 
rence in making a favourable representation of ny case to Government, with a 
view to obtain permission on these terms, for my future residence in India. 

J beg you will excuse the liberty I have taken in thus addressing you ; and 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, your most obedient and humble Servant, 

Calcutta, Sept. 5, 1823. SAND. ARNOT. 

On the same day the Chief Secretary returned the following reply : 

To Mr. SanprorD ARNOT. 

Sir,—Having submitted to the Right Honourable the Governor General in 
Council, your letter of this day’s date, I have been directed to acquaint you, that 
his Lordship in Council does not think proper to comply with your application, or 
to authorize any modification of the resolution passed by Government, and com- 
municated to the magistrates of Calcutta on the 3d instant. 

I am, Sir, your obedient, humble Servant, 
(Signed) W. B. BayLey, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Council Chamber, Sept. 5, 1823. 

Notwithstanding this unfavourable answer, Mr. Arnot still hoped 
that a full representation of the great hardship of his case might make 
some impression on the mind of Government, and probably produce at 
least a modification of the resolution for his banishment; and he there- 
fore next day drew up the following letter, which was forwarded to the 
Chief Secretary : 

To the Honourable W. B. Bay ey, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letier of yesterday’s 
date, in reply to the representation made through you to the Right Honourable 
the Governor General in Council; and regret to find, that I have failed to obtain 

the indulgence which I solicited. I therefore feel myself necessitated again to 
request that you will kindly direct the attention of his Lordship in Council to the 
circumstances of my case, in the hope that the following statement of them may 
appear to deserve the favourable consideration of Goverument : 

Ou my arrival in Calcutta, in July 1820, 1 found all the accounts I had pre- 
viously received in my native country of the liberal and indulgent spirit of the 
Government of Bengal, with regard to European residents, completely confirmed ; 
and that not only were natives of the United Kingdom permitted freely to settle 
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here, without any special license from the Court of Directors or other authority, 
while they conducted themselves agreeably to the established laws of the country ; 
but also that Government encouraged their residence, by giving many of them 
employment in various public situations of trust and emolument. Finding that 
there were many hundreds of individuals in different parts of the country, and in 
every situation of life, residing here upon that footing, and securely engaging in 
extensive speculations, without any apprehension of the interference of Govern- 
ment, I gave up the thoughts of returning to the United Kingdom, and rested 
all my hopes and prospects in life upon this country; as by endeavouring to qua- 
lify myself to be useful in society, I expected iu the course of years to be able to 
maintain myself honourably and usefully, like innumerable others similarly cir- 
cumstanced. 

During a period of three years and upwards which I spent here with these 
views, while it was my fortune to be engaged in the management of several 
newspapers, I have made myself acquainted with the country, and the character 
and language of its inhabitants; contracted friendships, which could not fail 
ultimately to promote my advancement in the world; and relying on these fa- 
vourable prospects, I have ventured to enlarge my speculations and engage in 
pecuniary transactions, the success of which entirely depends on my continued 
residence in the country. 

My removal now, therefore, will suddenly destroy all my prospects, render 
useless the knowledge and experience of this part of the world acquired during 
the last three years, and throw me back upon a country where I cannot profit by 
any of these favourable circumstances which are now available to me in India ; 
and where, after an absence of four or five years, I can expect to find few of those 
advantages I possessed at an earlier period of my life. 

If soon after my arrival in India, it had been intimated to me by Government, 
that without a license from the Court of Directors, my residence in the country 
could not be permitted, I might then have complied with such a notice with com- 
paratively little loss; whereas, at present, it not only involves the immediate ruin 
of my pecuniary affairs, but takes away from me all the means of future success 
on which I relied; will very probably render it for ever after difficult for me to 
procure even the common comforts of existence, and condemn me to live and end 
my days in poverty and destitution. 

As a young beginner of the world, I necessarily look forward with dread to 
such a prospect of approaching ruin; and as my fate depends on the pleasure of 
the Right Honourable the Governor General, I feel assured that the hardship of 
my case will appeal strongly to his lordship’s feelings, as a man and as a father 
of a family, expanded as these must be in one, who has lately undertaken the high 
and important trust of diffusing the paternal blessings of British government 
among the many millions over whom he has been called to rule. 

With respect to the paragraph in the Calcutta Journal of the 30th ultimo, 
which I am told has excited the displeasure of Government, I beg to disclaim, 
agreeably to what is therein stated, the most distant idea of disrespect, and to 
express my regret that in the article quoted allusion was made to the proceedings 
of Government under the mistaken notion that his lordship did not intend that 
the Restrictions on the press should in future be strictly enforced; as I observed 
that during his lordship’s administration, part of the press had made remarks on 
the conduct of the judges of the Supreme Court, although such liberty was prohi- 
hited in the Rule and Ordinance lately passed by Government. 

Persuaded that under such circumstances the Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council will not enforce the order of my removal while there remains 
any other satisfactory expedient involving a less severe punishment, { take upon 
me to repeat my solemn promise to relinquish the line of life } have hitherto fol- 
lowed in India, and in which I regret to find I have unintentionally given offence 
to the Government ; and in the hope that on an indulgent review of the case, his 
lordship in Council will be pleased to permit my residence in Bengal on this con- 
dition, 1 hereby engage to bind myself to conform thereto, under such penalty as 
Government may deem necessary; and to produce competent and respectable 
securities who will become bound on my behalf in such a sum as may seem neces- 
sary for my fulfilment of this obligation, 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient, humble Servant, 

Calcutta, Sept. 6, 1823, (Signed) Sanp. ARNOT, 
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The only reply made to the above was by an intimation through the 
Magistrates that the Government adhered to its resolution of removing 
Mr. Arnot to the United Kingdom. This was communicated to him on 
the 10th of September by Mr. Paton, one of the Magistrates of Calcutta ; 
who at the same time delivered to Mr. Arnot authentic copies of the 
official papers from Government relative to his transmission. Being thus 
at last put in possession of these copies, which, as appears from the news- 
paper report of Mr. Arnot’s case, he had till then in vain solicited, both 
trom the Magistrates and the Chief Secretary, he next day addressed a 
letter to Mr. Paton, inquiring if security for his removal, in terms of the 
resolution of Government would now be accepted. To this he received 
the following answer: 

To Mr. SANDFORD ARNOT. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of this date I beg to state that as the warrant is out 
for your apprehension I have not the power of accepting sureties, but when the 
same has been duly executed upon your person, I shall be most happy to forward 
to Government any representation you may wish to make on the subject. 

Sept. 11, 1823. (Signed) Cuas. Paton, Magistrate. 

What followed, it is not necessary to detail here, as Mr. Arnot’s appre- 
hension the day after (Sept. 12th,)—his confinement in Fort William,— 
his release on a writ of habeas corpus,—and the discussions to which it 
gave rise, are stated at great length in the reports of this case already 
published to the world ; * and as the right of intermediate imprisonment 
formed a distinct question from Mr. Arnot’s transmission, it appeared ad- 
visable to keep the interesting proceedings and arguments relating to it, 
separate and distinct. It is sufficient to state here briefly, that being 
required to place himself and his friends under a penalty of twenty 
thousand rupees, that he should embark on board a ship bound for Eng- 
land (he being left to find such ship for himself) within one month from 
the date of the order for his banishment, (Sept. 3d,) because he failed to 
comply with these hard and peremptory conditions, when not allowed 
even to see a copy of the Government order containing them, he was 
seized in the public street, hurried away to Fort William, and shut up 
in a strong room secured with iron bars, from which he could not stir 
without a guard attending him, and where his friends were not allowed 
to visit him, (and forbidden even to speak with him through the door,) 
without a special pass or license in writing from the Fort Major. 

There was certainly no room for complaint, on the part of Mr. Arnot, 
of the treatment experienced from Mr. Paton the Magistrate, who took 
him into custody, or Col. Vaughan, the Fort Major, to whose charge he 
was transferred. On the contrary, but for the humane and gentlemanly 
character of these gentlemen, who happened to have this disagreeable 
public duty to execute, it is not known to what rigour or ignominy a person 
in his situation might have been subjected. 

He now, fortunately, looked for protection to the laws of his country ; 
otherwise it is uncertain how long he might have remained immured in 
the Fort, where the only hope of release held out was, that he would be 
shipped on board one of the first of the Company’s vessels that might 
happen to be bound for the United Kingdom. But there was at that time 
no prospect of any such ship proceeding to England ; and, in faet, none 
that could be then sent ; there not being one in a state of preparation, and 
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consequently no certainty whatever about the time of one sailing. Be- 
sides, the Government, (as appears by the return to the writ of habeas 
corpus) did not even promise to send him with the first that should sail ; 
no, but only by ‘ some one of the next,’—which still further reduced the 
chances of speedy liberation. The period of his confinement was there- 
fore involved in utter uncertainty. But thanks to the glorious palladium 
of British liberty—habeas corpus—he was released at the end of seven 
days by order of the Supreme Court of Judicature. This decision will 
stand recorded in the annals of British jurisprudence in India, as a proud 
memorial to judicial virtue and constitutional liberty. Such a triumph 
of law and justice over wrong, is infinitely more calculated to consoli- 
date British power than the exercise of despotic authority over the lives 
and fortunes of individuals. But for this decision, the mere mandate of 
a Governor General, or other Governor, might have sent a British subject, 
innocent of any real crime or injury to society, to languish in confinement 
for weeks, or months, or years! without seeing any termination to his 
sufferings. The release of Mr. Arnot was therefore hailed by the Indian 
community as a matter of public congratulation. The constitutional 
principles in favour of the liberty of the subject, so boldly asserted by the 
highest law authority in India, became the subject of keen discussion 
and ardent applause in every circle. So general was the interest excited 
by the event, that it is asserted to have become a familiar topic of dis- 
course not only among the obscurest inhabitants of the metropolis, but even 
among the remote villagers; and it may be safely said, that in every corner 
of the land where the intelligence extended, it produced a warmer and 
stronger attachment to that system of rule under which the humblest in- 
dividual, if injured, may find protection against the most powerful. 

In a clime so congenial to the brood of parasites, it was not to be ex- 
pected that any decision would pass without cavil, which stamped a 
measure of the Government as illegal. In such a case, hirelings and 
place-hunters are ever ready; and strenuous efforts were accordingly made, 
by sophistry and falsehood, to create an impression that the decision of the 
Court was contrary to law, and an encouragement to crime. The object 
of this was to screen the advisers of Mr. Arnot’s imprisonment from 
the obloquy that necessarily rested with the authors of a measure which 
all classes of persons joined in condemning; and even the highest indi- 
vidual in the country is understood to have felt regret that advantage had 
been taken of his inexperience to procure his sanction to a mode of pro- 
cedure which the Supreme Court of Judicature declared to be illegal, and 
which the unanimous voice of the public pronounced to be oppressive. 

After his liberation from this illegal confinement, Mr. Arnot being 
anxious to ascertain whether Government would now grant him any in- 
dulgence with regard to the time of his removal from the country, which 
he entertained no doubt it still intended to carry into effect as soon as it 
possessed the means, addressed the following letter to the Chief Secretary : 

To the Honourable W. B. Bay.ey, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir,—The vexatious and harassing circumstances in which I am placed, in 
consequence of the order of Government for my removal to the United Kingdom, 
and the anxiety which | necessarily feel on account of the total uncertainty as to 
the time of my embarkation, will, I trust, be considered as affording an excuse 
for my again addressing you on this subject. 

It is now perhaps too late to advert to the cause in which this measure ori- 
ginated, viz, 9 passage jy the Calcutta Journal; of which publication, as inti- 
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mated to Government by the late editor and principal proprietor, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in his letter of the 17th of February last to your address, Mr. F. Sandys 
then undertook the sole responsibility as editor, and became answerable, legally 
and morally, to the Government and to society at large, for whatever should ap- 
pear in its pages; in which nothing, either original or borrowed, private corres- 
pondence or selections, could be inserted without his express sanction aud ap- 
proval; and he was about the same time publicly announced as editor, and entered 
upon the performance of his duties in that capacity in which he continues to act 
till the present moment. The passage above mentioned, published on the 30th of 
August last, while 1 was an assistant in the office of the Calcutta Journal, but 
without ever undertaking any portion of that responsibility, having to my sincere 
regret excited the displeasure of Government, I have already suffered the disgrace 
of imprisonment ; and the punishment which yet awaits me is transmission to 
England, necessarily involving the immediate ruin of my pecuniary affairs and 
the complete destruction of all my future prospects; and having contracted obli- 
gations with the intention of remaining permanently in this country, this sudden 
reverse of fortune will compel me to leave it without satisfying the demands of my 
creditors. 

Having come to India, encouraged to do so by the trade being thrown open to 
British subjects, with a commercial adventure on my own account, and not with 
any view of assisting iv publishing a newspaper, I did not entirely rely on that as 
the means of acquiring an independence, but entered into pecuniary transactions 
which might enable me to engage at any time in profitable speculations. I, in 
consequence became involved for a debt of twelve thousand rupees, for which, 
several months ago, legal proceedings against me were instituted; but by pro- 
ducing bail for my appearance, I succeeded in temporarily pacifying the creditor, 
and hoped by thus gaining delay to be able in the course of time not only to satisfy 
his demand, but greatly better my own situation by the indulgence afforded me. 
But all my plans being completely frustrated by my sudden removal from India, 
these hopes are of course at an end ; and I trust the Government, from a desire 
not to add to my embarrassment, will at least agree to postpone for three months 
the period of my embarkation ; during which interval I shall endeavour to place 
all my affairs on the best footing circumstances will permit, and engage to be in 
readiness when necessary to conform to the orders of Government. 

I request that you will have the goodness to represent the above to the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council, and communicate to me the 
result. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
Calcutta, Sept. 22, 1823. SAND. ARNOT. 


Not having received any answer to the above for upwards of a week, 
on the 30th of September, Mr. Arnot addressed a note to the Chief Se- 
cretary, requesting to be informed whether he might expect the honour of 
a reply. He in consequence received the following ultimatum: 


To Mr. SANDFORD ARNoT. 


Sir,—With reference to your communication of the 30th ultimo, I am directed 
to state that your letter of the 22d ultimo was duly submitted to the Right Honour- 
able the Governor General in Council ; and that his Lordship in Council does not 
think fit to authorize me to return any reply to it. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

(Signed) W. B. BayLey, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Council Chamber, Oct. 2, 1823. 


Here then the matter rested up to the date of the letter given above: 
and from that period onward, till the 7th of December, no notice was 
taken of Mr. Arnot’s further stay in India, the Government being ap 
parently satisfied with his retirement from the Calcutta Journal, and the 
subsequent destruction of that paper itself, which was suppressed by au- 
thority on the 7th of the preceding month. He was then, however, ar- 
rested by order of Lord Amherst, at Chandernagore, and conveyed on 
board a ship in the river, to be kept in confinement till his arrival in 
England. 
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The following copies of the letters sent in by Mr. Arnot to the Go- 
vernment of India, on this occasion, contain, no doubt, an accurate, be- 
cause an unanswered, description of the treatment he received. The 
letters are as follows :—- 


To W. B. Baytey, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 


Dated on board the Honourable Company’s Ship Fame, 

Sir, off Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1223. 

Captain Paton, the magistrate of police, who by a warrant from the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council, yesterday apprehended me iu 
presence of the Honourable the Governor of Chandernagore, where I was resid- 
ing, and placed me on board this vessel (the Honourable Company’s ship Fame, 
where I am in custedy), having kindly offered to convey to you any communica- 
tion I may wish to make on this subject, I avail myself of his offer, and beg to 
request, if you find it consistent with your duty, that this letter may be commu- 
nicated to his Lordship in Council. 

As I was precluded from performing the engagement under which I offered to 
place myself, in my letter to your address of the 22d of September, soliciting three 
months’ delay, and promising to hold myself in readiness, when necessary, to 
conform to the orders of Government ; since, although upwards of three months 
haveelapsed, Government declined accepting my proffered obligation, nor signified 
its future intentions towards me, I trust my residence in the French settlement, 
where I was apprehended and brought back into the Company’s possessions, will 
not have been construed into any opposition to the wishes of the Government, 
of which I was Kept totally ignorant. 

Indeed from this very silence, (which after the engagement I had offered to 
make, I could not consider as intended to keep me in uncertainty, since this offer 
proved that I had no intention of evasion) I was led to hope that similar indul- 
gence would be extended to me, as has often before been experienced by persous 
im the same situation, who, after being ordered to leave the country, were yet 
suffered to continue residing. I flattered myself that my case was one which 
peculiarly admitted of this kind of indulgence, as the order for my removal to the 
United Kingdom had been passed upon grounds, which, after the explanation | 
offered, I hoped would be deemed no longer to exist. 

}. In reference to that of my being an avowed ‘‘ conductor of the Calcutta 
Journal,”’ and personally responsible for whatever appeared in its pages, which 
appeared, by your letter of the 3d of September, to have been the ground on which 
the order for my removal originated ; having obtained at last a copy of that letter, 
1 took the first opportunity of pointing out to your notice a true statement of the 
ease, contained in an official letter to your address, dated 7th of February last, 
written for the information of Government by the former editor and principal pro- 
prietor, Mr. Buckingham. From this it appears that John Francis Sandys was 
the real editor, not nominally only, but actually, and ‘ solely responsible” for 
what appeared in the paper, in which nothing could be inserted without his express 
order. And as I hadagreed to continue in the situation of assistant solely on this 
understanding and on this express condition, 1 trusted that no such heavy re- 
sponsibility could be imposed upon me without my knowledge or consent. 1, 
therefore with submission, attribute this part of your letter to misinformation ; 
and hoped that a measure originating in such a misconception would not be car- 
ried into effect, after the above means had been adopted to have the misconception 
removed. 

2. As it was apparently only my connexion with the Calcutta Journal that had 
drawn towards me the displeasure of Government, and as 1 engaged to break off 
all connexion with the press (and in fact resigned my situation from that period in 
the Calcutta Journal office), and offered to produce the most respectable securi- 
ties for my future conduct; I hoped that Government would deem any further 
precautionary measure with regard to me unnecessary. 

3. In regard to my being ualicensed to reside in the Honourable Company’s 
territories, [ conceived myself correct in supposing that the statute 53 Geo. HI. 
did not render it imperative on the Government of Bengal to remove a// Euro- 
peans found here without a license ; but merely granted the power of removing 
them, to be exercised only provided it appeared absolutely necessary for the good 
of the state. In which opinion 1 was strengly confirmed by the well-known fact 
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that many hundreds of unlicensed persons have for many years past settled and 
resided, and continue to settle and reside, in the different parts of the country, with 
the tacit approbation of Government and its numerous public functionaries ; and 
in this opinion 1 was further confirmed by the fact, which I believed to be no less 
certain, that for an equal length of time uo individual after being any considerable 
period settled in the country has been removed by Government, unless brought 
officially to its notice as guilty of some positive injury to the Company’s exclusive 
trade; disobedience to the constituted authorities, or other public misdemeanour 
iu flagrant violation of the existing laws; or conduct thought derogatory to the 
British name. 

I myself, however, have never, to my knowledge, been brought thus officially 
to the notice of Government, and am unconscious of committing any thing injuri- 
ous to the state, or derogatory to the character of my countrymen in the East. 
My officiating as an assistantin the office of the Calcutta Journal could not possibly 
constitute such offence, since Government never would have permitted a paper 
to continue in existence, with which it was culpable to be connected, having at 
any time the power of suppressing it; yet its publication was sanctioned by Go- 
vernment as long as I was connected with it, and continued to be so after my con- 
nexion was broken off. And if by the misrepresentation of others a suspicion 
lrad been excited, that I was likely to be the cause of that paper transgressing the 
limits assigned by Government to discussion—this suspicion must have been re- 
moved by what subsequently occurred after I ceased to be connected with the 
paper, when its conduct became such that Government saw reason to suppress it 
altogether. 

My character standing before Government thus wnimpeached, I did not ima- 
gine that a license would, at this day, be an indispensable requisite to my longer 
residence in India; otherwise I should have thrown myself on the indulgence of his 
Lordship in Council, to grant me at least one year’s respite, until 1 could write 
to my friends in England, and obtain an answer; while at the same time | might 
have given my assurance that, from the promises made me by a gentleman who 
proceeded to Europe almost twelve months ago, and undertook to arrange this 
satisfactorily before two or three months more, were I allowed to remain in India 
so long, I have good reason to believe that this want would be supplied. 

Notwithstanding, if for reasons incomprehensible to me, of which it would be 
unbecoming to express a doubt, my apprehension even in a foreign settlement, 
and my immediate removal to Europe, were deemed a measure of public expedi- 
ency, [ feel confident that the Honourable Company could never sanction this 
treatment of a British subject, unless it seemed absolutely necessary for the secu- 
rity and dignity of the state; aud that when such urgeut necessity is considered 
tu exist, n0 expense would be spared to carry their extreme measures of precau- 
tion into execution, in a manner worthy of British rulers presiding over so great 
an empire. 

The order for my removal having already stripped me of a situation worth from 
four to five thousand rupees per anuum, and blasted all my future prospects, | 
trust that my simple transportation to the United Kingdom, with the restraint and 
confinement which it imposes upon me, will be deemed sufficient, without the ad- 
ditional punishment of my being subjected to any hardship or degradation during 
the voyage. Although the clause of the statute under which I am removed, does 
not specify the kind of treatment persons so transmitted as | am, without being 
charged with any misdemeanour, oughtto experience, yet the legislature could not 
surely have intended that persons of all ranks aud classes in society should be re- 
duced to the same level, and subjected to the treatment of common soldiers or 
seamen, under the general appellation of a charter-party passenger. Since even 
if transmission were intended not as a measure of precaution, but as a punish- 
ment, the penalty inflicted ought to be increased in proportion to the aggravation 
of the offence, and not the rank of the offender: whereas, by this indiscriminate 
mode of treatment, while a person not guilty of any misdemeanour is placed on a 
footing with the flagrant culprit, a gentleman, who has been accustomed to the 
comforts of Indian life, will, from such a charter-party passage, suffer a more se- 
vere infliction thau a common seamen would in being sent home in irons. It cau 
hardly be imagined that the legislature meant to condewn British subjects in my 
unfortunate situation to so hard a fate, and at the same time leave them no means 
of relief, except perchance their own good fortune, the generosity of their friends, 
or the humauity of the captain, enable them to obtain some mitigation of suffering. 
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I have the satisfaction of heing able to add, that the highest judicial au- 
thority in this country, Sir F. Macnaghten, lately declared his-opinion publicly on 
the proper construction of this Act of Parliameut, (which carefully provided that 
persons found in India without a license should only be sent home in a good and 
sufficient vessel—one of the Company's ships), declared that he considered me 
thereby entitled to ‘* the best treatment and accommodations.” If it were neces- 
sary to corroborate this high authority, I might cite the opinion of Mr. Turton, 
one of the most eminent lawyers in India, who considered the legislature to have 
intended, without doubt, that every individual transmitted under this statute, 
should receive treatment and accommodation corresponding with his sphere and 
condition in life. This, which is, as far as I know, the unanimous judgment of 
the legal profession here, is sufficiently confirmed by a clause in the same act, 
with regard to foreigners removed from India under similar circumstances, in 
which the legislature commands that a foreigner shall be removed ‘ in sucha 
manner as his or her rank, state, and condition in life may require,’’ (53 Geo. III. 
cap. 84, sect. 6,) and it cannot surely be supposed that the British legislature in - 
tended that in its Eastern dependencies its own subjects should be treated worse 
than other Europeans or aliens. 

Hoping | have not trespassed the rules of propriety in wishing, through you, to 
submit these points for the consideration of the Right Hon. the Governor General 
in Council, I shall only add, that I trust his Lordship will be pleased to pass such 
an order, before the vessel sails, with regard to my treatment and accommodation 
on board, as the particular circumstances of the case may seem to him to require. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
(‘Sigued) Sanp, ARNOT. 


As the ship was on the point of sailing immediately, it is fair to sup- 
pose that if any answer had been intended to be given to this letter, it 
would have been sent without delay. None, however, came; when, on 
the 15th, the following was sent in as addressed :— 


To W. B. Bayiey, Esq. &c. &e. 
Dated on board the Hon. Company’s ship Fame, 

Sir, off Calcutta, December 15, 1823. 

In reference to the conclusion of my letter of the 11th inst , forwarded 
to you several days ago by Capt. Paton, I beg to be permitted to bring to your 
notice the following facts, for the further information of the Right Hon, the Go- 
vernor General in Council. 

The Government having, it appears, allowed eight hundred rupees for my pas- 
sage money in this vessel, directing me to be received into the third mate’s mess, 
1 am authorized by Capt. Young to state, that there not being in a ship of this 
size and description a third mate’s mess, as on board the regular Indiamen, he 
having none such, can consequently for the above sum only allow me to mess 
with his carpenter, boatswain, &c.; aad as for such a sum it is equally out of his 
power to give me any cabin, 1 must consequently live in the steerage, among the 
servants and other inferior persons employed in the vessel. 

For a cabin of any description, and entertainment at his table, he finds it neces- 
sary to demand two thousand rupees in addition to the sum above specified, 
making in all two thousand eight hundred, as the lowest terms on which he can 
afford comfortable treatment and accommodations. Moreover, the captain’s main 
hopes of profit by passengers in this voyage depending, I understand, on Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles and family proceeding home in this vessel from Bencoolen, he is un- 
able to secure to me comfortable accommodation any further than that place, when 
1 must, if asked, give up my present cabin on the deck to Sir Stamford Raffles 
and suite, should he wish any of them to occupy it, which it is considered next to 
certain he will; after which I must take my chance of any vacancy there may be 
amongst the cabins on the deck below, which are very badly ventilated and un- 
comfortable, from the ship not having been built expressly for this climate. 

Having, however, no alternative but to accept the terms offered by the captain, 
or submit to the vilest accommodation and hardest fare, during a long sea 
voyage, which may be protracted indefinitely at Bencoolen, a very sickly sta- 
tion, where the vessel is to be delayed some time, | remaining all the while con- 
fined on board of her, I have felt myself under the necessity of entering into a 
conditional engagemeyt with Capt, Young, to make up to him the sum of two 
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thousand eight bundred rupees, provided the Government send me to sea in his 
vessel without giving any other order regarding my treatment. 

I owe it of course entirely to Capt. Young’s having some sense of moderation, 
that he did not demand of me double or triple the sum required, since I have been 
placed in a situation, where I had no choice but to accept his terms or suffer the 
consequences. At the same time I know, that among the numerous vessels now 
about to sail for England, several would most readily give me a passage for amuch 
smaller sum, by which I might both be saved considerable expense, and obtain a 
direct passage to England; or at least, if not quite direct, without my being sub- 
jected to any indefinite delay at a very unhealthy station. 

Having simply stated these facts, I leave them to make the impression they are 
calculated to do, and shall now conclude by expressing my unfeigned regret that, 
from the unparalleled circumstances in which I have been placed, I have felt my- 
self so often compelled to trespass on your patience, and intrude my affairs on the 
notice of those whose attention is necessarily engaged with objects of so much 
higher importance, that, in comparison with them any thing relating to so humble 
au individual as myself can hardly appear worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

I beg to be allowed to correct an error that appears to have crept into my last 
letter, last paragraph but one, in citing an Act of Parliament, without the book, 
viz. the 55th Geo. IL., which I have reason to believe was inadvertently quoted as 


the 53d Geo. HL. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) SANDFORD ARNo?. 


There are few Englishmen, we think, who can read these documents 
without feeling their indignation roused against the perpetrators of such 
refined cruelties as these. If they can read them unmoved, we do not 
envy them their apathy : for, it appears to us, that insensibility to such 
treatment as this, must betray the want of all those qualities which dis- 
tinguish the free-man from the slave.—The last letter written by Mr. 
Arnot was addressed to a friend in London, dated on board the Fame, 
the 17th of December, and put on board the Florentia, Capt. Wimble, 
both ships then dropping down the river, the latter for England direct, in 
which, if Mr. Arnot had been sent, he would have been at home nearly 
two months ago; and the former for Bencoolen, from which he may never 
return alive. From this letter, which recapitulates some of the facts 
already given, and adds others not before made known, we shall give a 
few extracts, with which our record of this disgraceful and unfeeling 
persecution must close. 

Honourable Company’s Ship Fame, 

Dear Sir, River Hooghly, Dec. 17, 1823. 

Although I expect to reach you myself not long after this letter, I hasten 
to inform you, by the earliest opportunity, that I am sent home a charter-party 
passenger, on board the Honourable Company's ship Fame, merely ou the ground 
that I am residing in India without a license. 

I trust you received the large packet I sent you some time ago; you will there- 
by have learnt the state of my transactions with the Indian Government up to the 
30th of September. From that date the most profound silence was observed as to 
their future intentions ; and I remained quietly residing in Calcutta to await the 
event. But haviug lately heard, on the very day we were in hopes of re-establish- 
ing the Journal, that vou had reached England in safety, and entertaining a hope 
that the information, which my friends at home would receive from you, respect- 
ing the critical situation of your concern in India, might induce them to exert 
themselves to obtain for me, without delay, a liceuse from the authorities in 
England for my residence here, I thought it would be most advisable to take up 
my quiet residence in a foreign settlement, until I should know whether the Court 
of Directors would sanction my continuation in India or not. ; 

I hoped, also, that although the authorities here objected to my residence with- 
out a license in the British or East India Company’s possessions, they would have 
no ebjectioy to my going out of their territories, and residing in a foreigu settle- 
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ment for a few weeks, until the pleasure of the authorities at home could be 
known. In this, however, I was mistaken; for I had not been three days at 
Chandernagore, when, on the 11th of December instant, a magistrate of Calcutta 
came and arrested me, on a warrant signed by Lord Amherst, in presence of 
the Governor of this French settlement, and the Lieutenant of Police, and con- 
veyed me on board the Honourable Company’s ship Fame, Capt. Young, bound 
first for Bencoolen—the place of exile for native convicts—and thence for Eng- 
land, to which more ill-fated Britons are transported at the pleasure of our Indian 
rulers, unconvicted, untried, unheard. 

At Bencoolen the vessel is expected to remain for a number of weeks, to take 
in pepper and other articles of cargo, and to receive on board Sir Stamford Raffles 
and suite. As f must remain a prisoner on board of this ship during the whole of 
her stay there, I shall, at this my first place of banishment, experience the effects of 
nearly the most deleterious climate in this part of the world, under the most un- 
favourable circumstances—confivnement iu a floating prison, and the depression of 
spirits occasioned by my summary removal from India, with the total destruction 
of my prospects, and without being permitted to go on shore even to take a fare- 
well of my friends. 

Should I survive the pestiferous climate of Bencoolen, [ may expect to reach 
England some six or seven months hence, when I shall escape from the power of 
the Company’s government, and again become a free man. 

I have addressed two representations to the Chief Secretary, pointing out the 
sort of treatment which the law declares that a charter-party passenger ought to 
receive, and stating that the sum of 800 rupees, which Government has allowed 
to the captain of this ship on my account, being quite inadequate to procure the 
common comforts of a sea voyage, I have been obliged to agree to pay him 
2,000 rupees additional for my passage, otherwise I should be worse off than a 
common sailor, living in the steerage among the servants, aud on the allowance 
of whatever might come from the captain’s table.—As ueither my regard for my 
own comfort, or perhaps my /i/e, nor for the respectability of your concern, would 
suffer me to submit to this while I had a farthing in the world, I have of course 
availed myself of the liberality of your agents, to satisfy the captain’s demands. 

In my representations to the Indian Government, of which a copy will probably 
reach you before I arrive at home myself, I have pointed out the hardship of my 
case; and shown that it is entirely owing to there being some limits to the cap- 
tain’s conscience, that he does not demaud double or triple the sum required, 
since I have no choice but to agree to his terms. What he has demanded is deem- 
ed at present so exorbitant, that 1 have had various offers, if the Government 
would but allow me to leave this ship, of being taken to England free of any 
charge whatever ; and the Government has been informed, that, even for the sum 
demanded by Capt. Young, my accommodations after we reach Bencoolen will be 
very indifferent, as Sir Stamford Raffles will occupy all the good cabins with his 
family and attendants. However, the Government has refused to take any notice 
whatever of my representations on this subject. 

The captain or owner of each of the following vessels, and of another whose 
hame escapes me, all about to sail for England, have offered to give me a passage 
to England free of any charge at all—viz. the Neptune, Capt. Edwards; the 
Lady Flora, Capt. Macdonnell ; and the Asia, Capt. Pope, a vessel having very 
superior accommodations. Mr. Charles Reed, the owner of the ship Victory, who 
intends sailing in her for Europe in February next, also offers me a free passage, 
and has written a letter to my friends on the subject, representing the extreme 
unhealthiness of the station of Bencoolen, where | am to be sometime confined 
on board, as above stated, and the danger of a person, kept in the close imprison- 
ment ofa ship there, falling a victim to the jungle fever, which, even if it spares 
the life, generally totally ruins the constitution. 

The Government, however, seems determined to send me first to that place of 
exile, to make up by my confinement there, perhaps, for my liberation from Fort 
William, and put 2,000 rupees from my pocket, and 800 rupees out of their trea- 
sury into the pocket of Capt. Young, who, by the bye, is likely to be on what 
the Government here no doubt consider to be the right side of the question, as 
during his stay in Calcutta he resided with the Editor of the Joun Butt: he 
may, therefore, perhaps, have obtained custody of his profitable prisoner through 
the friendly influence of his Tauric Majesty. This is worse than throwing aman 
into what Johnson calls ‘* a prison, with the additional chance of being drowned :”” 
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it 1s putting him into a floating spunging-house, the keeper of which is there en- 
abled, under the sanction of authority, and with all the appearance of moderation 
in his demands, to empty his prisoner’s purse ; while those, on whom the move- 
meuts of this prison-house depeud, direct it to float along some pestiferous shore, 
where happy is the prisoner who escapes without carrying with him to his grave a 
ruined constitution. 

! may add here, that sending me in this ship bound to Bencoolen, and not for 
England direct, is, | am assured, illegal; in which case, if it were found to be so, 
I couid be removed by Habeas Corpus ; but I decline trying the point, lest my re- 
peated resistance to their illegal measures should enable them to fix upon me the 
character of being a contentious and troublesome person, Unless it was with the 
very view of drawing me into this snare, sending me by Bencoolen, an illegal 
route, must have been intended as a matter of convenience, at least, to the cap- 
tain, who has been very unsuccessful in getting passengers, because nobody who 
can help it will go to England by such a route. 
SANDFORD ARNor. 


It is impossible not to be struck with the remarkable fact of the In- 
dian Government choosing, for the reception and imprisonment of their 
victim, a ship, commanded by a gentleman, who, however honourable 
and unexceptionable in point of character, was not likely, from his resi- 
dence with an inveterately hostile enemy to his unfortunate prisoner, to 
have much compassion for his fate. But, when to this is added, the fact 
of his going by the circuitous and unhealthy route of Bencoolen,—where 
the captain, officers, and crew, might suffer litile, it being in the exercise 
of their habitual pursuits, from having liberty to go on shore to refresh, 
and from their minds being at ease, while Mr. Arnot would be kept in 
confinement on board during the whole time of the vessel's lying in that 
port, with a deep sense of the degradation and indignity to which he 
was exposed, perpetually preying on his mind,—we find it difficult to di- 
vest ourselves of a belief that there was some deep design in this combi- 
nation of circumstances, which thousands will no doubt imagine, but, 
to which it might perhaps be dangerous for us to give utterance. There 
were ships going direct to England, on board of which he might have easily 
been put, and this too without expense to either party. For what possi- 
ble reason then could the Government of India have persisted, even after 
it had been pressed on their attention by repeated remonstrances, in 
confining this unhappy victim of their power to this floating prison, but 
from the hope that it might also prove his ——. 

That any man should have conducted himself with so much modera- 
tion as Mr. Arnot evidently observed, up to the last moment of his stay 
in India, is indeed surprising ; and that he should have refrained, for the 
reasons avowed by him, from seeking a removal, by habeas corpus, from 
his floating dungeon, as he had before done from his less irksome and 
painful imprisonment in the fortress on shore, deserves to be recorded as 


a trait that must for ever silence all who would represent the friends of 


rational freedom in India as factious, turbulent, and impatient of restraint. 

If the recital of these authentic and unexaggerated facts, should make 
no impression on the public mind, and rouse no expression of indignation 
from the public press of this country, we shall at least enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of having performed our duty in laying them before the world ; and 
if neither the friends of freedom in India, nor in England, will exert 
themselves to procure a change in the system from which such iniquities 
spring, they will justly deserve the scorn of the present and the reproach 
of future generations in all time to come, 














































TO THE SETTING MOON, 


Written among the Islands of the Grecian Archipelago, and suggested by the 
Recollection of Moore’s beautiful Song ‘* Fly not yet.” 


iz Fry not yet! thou radiant Moon, 
Nor sink on Thetis’ lap so soon ; 
Those rays that light the western skies 
Stull conjure up the magic ties 

Of love’s endearing chain : 
Ties that defy e’en hoary time, 
Or change of scene, or change of clime, 
While round this heart, with truth still glowing, 
Nature’s purple tide is flowing ; 
Oh! stay—Oh! stay— 
i Nor let the web thy beams have wove 
mi In memory’s loom for her I love, 
« So soon be rent in twain. 


eee tkrenne aris 


Linnea’ 





Thy silver orb recalls the hour, 
When, at her touch, soft music’s power 
Through every sense transported stole, 
And o’er her song my captive soul 

In silent wonder hung: 
For such th’ enchantment of her strain, 
That bliss itself thrilled high with pain ; 
But, as I fled those maddening pleasures, 
Soft she sighed, in Lydian measures, 

‘ Oh! stay—Oh! stay— 
The hours that glide on rapid wing 
Such dear delights too seldom bring ; 

Then fly not yet so soon! 


“ Fly not yet’”’—What spell divine 

Breathes o'er the cadence of that line, 

When trembling on her angel tongue, 

In dulcet notes, like those which sung 
Creation’s dawning day ! 

F’en here, amid the holier balm 

Of Grecian skies, in midnight calm, 

Pod While mortal sounds are sunk in slumbers, 

Her sigh still breathes those melting numbers— 

Oh! stay—Oh! stay— 

And thus, sweet Moon, thy setting light 

Prolongs the dream that hangs to-night 
On that remembered lay. 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED MANUSCRIPT OF MILTON. 


Tue recent discovery of the original Manuscript of an unpublished 
work by Milton, has excited the highest interest in the literary world. 
It was well known to his admirers, that the author of Paradise Lost had 
composed a body of Theology, to which he had devoted much attention 
during many years of his life, but which had disappeared shortly after 
his decease, and seemed to be totally lost to the public. This, it appears, 
has now been fortunately retrieved by Mr. Leman, the Deputy Keeper of 
State Papers, by whom it was found in that office, enclosed in an envelope 
addressed to Cyriac Skinner, merchant. Yet by what means it could 
have been deposited in that situation, remains still shrouded ia mystery. 
It is true, that many of Milton’s papers, from his situation as Latin Se- 
cretary to the Protector, became of necessity attached to the oflice in 
which this Manuscript has been at length discovered ; yet it is equally 
true that the contemporaries of our immortal Bard, and even his nephew, 
Edward Philips, believed that the original of the work in question was 
deposited in the hands of Milton’s intimate friend, Cyriac Skinner; an 
opinion which the cover in which it was discovered tends to sub- 
‘stantiate. How, after leaving the custody of Skinner, it should make 
its way into the State Paper Office, remains yet to be developed. This, 
however, is a question which we shall not discuss; but chall content 
ourselves with laying before the reader the testimonials by which its au- 
thenticity is supported among his contemporaries, and also some account 
of the Manuscript itself. 

In the Life of Milton inserted in the Fasti Oxonienses, by Wood, it is 
stated that “‘ About the time he had finished these things,” (the Defen- 
siones pro Populo Anglicano, &c.) ‘ he had more leisure and time at 
command, and being dispensed with by having a substitute allowed him, 
and sometimes instructions sent home to him, from attending his office 
of Secretary, he began that laborious work of amassing out of all the 
classic authors, both in prose and verse, a Latin Thesaurus, to the emen- 
dation of that done by Stephanus; also the composing of Paradise Lost, 
and of the framing a body of Divinity out of the Bible. All which, not- 
withstanding the several troubles that befel him in his fortunes, he 
finished after his Majesty's restoration.” And again, after enumerating 
all his published works, Wood says, ‘‘ These, I think, are all the things 
that he hath yet got extant; those that are not are The Body of Divinity, 
which my friend calls ‘ Idea Theologiz,’ now, or at least lately, in the 
hands of the author’s acquaintance called Cyr. Skinner, living in Mark- 
lane, London; and the Latin Thesaurus in those of Edw. Philipps, his 
Nephew.” 

The authority for this Life of Milton, for which Wood acknowledges 
himself indebted to a friend, appears not to have been “ Mr. William 
Joyner, Fellow some time of Magdalen College,” but the well-known 
Mr. John Aubrey, who himself made some collections for a Biography 
of our immortal Poet, which are now preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
and have been printed at the end of the Bodleian Letters; and of God- 
win’s Lives of Edward and John Philips. In the Catalogus Librorum, 
athxed to those collections, we find the following article: —“< 13. Idea 
Theologiea, in MS. in the hands of Mr. Skinner [a merchant's sonne] 
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in Marke Lane. Mem. There was one Mr. Skinner of y® Jerker’s office 
up 2 paire of stayres at the Custom House.” 

The passage, however, which introduces us more immediately to the 
work in question, and which affords us the fullest information as to its 
contents, and the mode of its composition, is found in the Life of Milton 
by his favourite Nephew, Edward Philips. In this, after enumerating 
the usual occupations of his Uncle, while engaged in superintending the 
education of himself and Brother, he proceeds thus:—*‘ The Sunday’s 
work was, forthe most part, the reading each day a chapter of the Greek 
Testament, and hearing his learned exposition upon the same, (and how 
this savoured of Atheism in him, I leave to the courteous backbiter to 
judge.) The next work after this was the writing, from his own dictation, 
some part, from time to time, of a tractate which he thought fit to collect 
from the ablest of Divines who had written of that subject ; Amesius, 
Wollebius, &c. viz. ‘A Perfect System of Divinity,’ of which more 
hereafter.” Unfortunately, however, Philips seems to have forgotten this 
promise, and in his Life of Milton we meet with no further information 
on the subject. 

In the whole of these notices, which we have purposely limited to those 
nearest to the times in which Milton wrote, it is evident that the work 
referred to is the same. The recently discovered Manuscript appears to 
differ from the above in title, as we have the authority of Mr. Peel for 
stating it to be ‘ De Dei Cultu.’ This however will probably be regarded 
as no very essential variation, when we consider that Wood, Aubrey, and 
Philips, do not agree precisely in the title of the work of which they 
treat, and which therefore might not have been definitively settled ; that 
this Manuscript is theological in its subject; and that it is devoted to the 
the truths of the Christian religion. With the existence of this, Philips 
must also have been of necessity acquainted, as the bulk of it is written 
by himself, though it possesses numerous interlineations in another hand. 
Neither can we regard it as probable that there should have existed two 
works on this subject, since, in that case, Philips would scarcely have 
omitted to notice them both ; particularly as this Manuscript is of very 
considerable extent, consisting of no less than seven hundred and thirty- 
five pages, many of them closely written. That it is in a state sufficiently 
advanced for publication, is proved by the fact that it has been already 
placed in competent hands for that purpose; and that it is to be imme- 
diately printed under the auspices of his Majesty. The language in 
which it is written is Latin, and it abounds with Hebrew quotations. 

With respect to the Latin Thesaurus, which Wood states him to have 
been engaged in preparing at the same time, Philips informs us that he 
‘“* went on with it at times, even very near to his dying day; but the 
papers, after his death, were so discomposed and deficient, that it could 
not be made fit for the press ; however, what there was of it was made 
use of for another Dictionary,” which appears, from the Preface to the 
first edition of Ainsworth’s Thesaurus, to have been that published at 
Cambridge in 1693, under the title of Linguee Romane Dictionarium 
Luculentum Novum. 

Of such a man as Milton, to whom poetry, learning, and the liberties 
of England are so much indebted, every relic ought to be most precious 
in the eyes of his countrymen. The mighty energies of his sublime 
genius, and the vast acquisitions of his elevated mind, together with the 
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zealous and fearless search after trnth, and the earnest and sincere tone 
of honest conviction which characterize his writings, combine to give the 
deepest interest to all his productions; and the subject of the present dis- 
quisition offers an ample field for the exercise of his powers. The purity 
and strength of his Latin style, the classic elegance, and the uninterrupted 
flow of manly eloquence which reign throughout his masterly defences of 
the English people, also contribute to render the discovery of this new 
work a subject of grateful anticipation; we therefore anxiously await its 
publication, in the full confidence of again meeting with a production 
worthy of that mighty spirit which was fitted to mingle in the high 
comnutnings of Angels, 





ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 





Tur Light of Song is quenched! the master-mind 
That worshipped Right, and lived but for his kind! 
And all those chaplets which in vain we wove 

To grace him, victor, and express our love, 

Must now be wreathed about his tom), to show 
Our bitter grief, our unavailing woe. 


How oft will faithful mem’ry backward run, 
To his bright morning, to his rising sun, 
When struggling up the arduous steep of Fame, 
He seemed all eager, breathless, for a name! 
That day woke Envy, and her watchful eyes 
Have seen his star ascend the middle skies, 
Have seen his glory, blazing far away 
O’er heaven’s wide arch, add brightness to the day; 
No time shall see its setting—this the Muse 
With stainless brightness, endless youth, endues ; 
But, ah! there ends her power—the gloomy grave 
Claimed all the man, and this she could not save. 
Nor could she erst ward off the cruel sway 
Of home-bred woes that cankered life away ; 
That followed Harold in his wandering path, 
And dashed Fame’s goblet with the cup of wrath ; 
Enough it was not that he rose above 
Past faults, no power could wake departed love ; 
Wandering he saw not bliss ;—but Wisdom came 
And healed the wounds left bleeding still by Fame. 


How must we, sorrowing for his loss, recall 
His deep-felt sympathy for Greece in thrall ; 
While wandering o’er each consecrated scene, 
Where wealth, fame, science, liberty had been, 
Gracing each glorious ruin with a line, 

Grand as her shrines, and scarcely less divine. 
Unmindful of vain rank, he saw within 
Slavery’s dark cloud, the busy flash begin 
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To shoot at intervals, and heard the roar 

Of Freedom's thunder shake th’ Egean shore ; 
Heard with delight, and like the Muse’s* son 
That trod the hallowed field of Marathon, 
Snatched the fierce sword, made sacred by the hand 
Of genius struggling for a foreign land. 

Ah! would to heaven our wishes could prevail, 
And case desert in iron, and give the frail, 

Weak, perishable, form to baser men 

Who wither,—virtue cares not where or when ! 
Then hadst thou, Byron! yet enjoyed the light, 
‘To see man triumph, and regain his right ; 

'To see the mists of ignorance flcat off, 

And tyrants tremble who were used to scoff ; 

And Knowledge mildly walking in the van 

Of earth’s vast tribes, and shedding peace on man. 


But peace be with thee, in the silent breast 
Of the Great Parent, and eternal rest ; 
Greece, though her faith forbids the pile to raise 
To heroes’ manes, will not forget thy praise ; 
Thy heart, that living burned for her, shall now 
Seem to beat every where, thy blood to flow 
In every vein, till all the land be free, 
And seem a shrine by nature raised to thee. 
Where’er th’ Helleniar peasant’s humble meal 
Is eat in freedom, every heart shall feel, 
While his warm hearth smiles bright with liberty, 
it owes a portion of its bliss to thee. 


Meanwhile thy loved remains approach the land 
That gave thee life, and every tuneful hand, 
Trembling with grief, yet strikes the mournful lyre, 
Once touched by thee with more than earthly five. 
Though last of these, yet could I not refrain 
This humble record, or repress the strain, 

More tender made, perhaps, by viewing late 
Thy schoolboy scenes, not dreaming of thy fate ; 
Romantic Harrow! and the tapering hill, 
Where lives the brightness of thy Vision still ; 
At every step, at every rural stile, 


I paused, looked round, and thought of thee the while. 


But, ah! the dream is fled; thy genius now 
Is all of thee death leaves us here below ; 
But this shall live, and though thy fate we mourn, 
This pledge shall long outlast the funeral urn, 
And place thee high amid the bards that stand 
The lasting honours of thy “ father-land.” 


Panes 











*Zischylus, who fought at Marathon, 















SPECIMEN OF AN OLD EAST INDIA DIRECTOR. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SiR, 

Ir is amusing to observe what secular offices have been filled, for 
the purposes of an honourable subsistence, by eminent philosophers. 
Thus, Sir Isaac Newton was ‘‘ Master and Worker of the Mint,” and 
John Locke a ‘ Commissioner of Trade and Plantations.” It has not, 
I apprehend, been so generally remarked that Robert Boyle, probably 
with no view to any emolument, wes an East india Director. 

His biographer, Dr. Birch, says (p. 226) under the year 1676, that “ he 
had been, for many years, a Director of the East India Company, and 
greatly instrumental in procuring the charter of it, (in 1661,) an abstract 
of which is extant among his papers.” Dr. Birch thus introduces a let- 
ter from Boyle to “ Robert Thompson, Esq.” another Director, written 
March 5, 1677, when ill health prevented his attendance at the board. 
From this letter we learn how an East India Director, or at least how 
such a one as Robert Boyle, was then occupied in pursuing what he re- 
garded among the first duties of his office. 

It appears, that when his health had permitted him to attend the 
board, he had made “‘ a motion, that some course might be thought on of 
doing some considerable thing for the propagation ot the Gospel among 
the natives,” as if resolved like “* Christians, as well as merchants, to 
bring those countries some spiritual good things, whence we so trequent- 
ly brought back temporal ones.” He now proposed that, by ‘ reasonable 
encouragement” from the Company, “ sober and learned men should be 
fitted in the University to be sent into India, and furnished, not only 
with the Arabic tongue, but, if it were desired, with arithmetic, and 
other qualifications fit to recommend them,” thus “‘ speedily doing some- 
thing worthy of the famous East India Company of England.” 

In this letter Boyle further proposed, that after the example of the New 
England Corporation, “‘ the holy scripture, and some few choice practi- 
cal books be translated into the chiefest language” of India; and to 
publish “ a solid, but civilly penned, confutation of the authentic books, 
wherein the Bramin’s religion is contained.’ He would also have some 
of the English “learn their tongue” so as “‘ to preach to them, and to 
catechise them in their own language.” Then he would “ breed some of 
their hopeful forward youths to that knowledge of the English tongue 
and European learning, that they may afterwards be able to confute the 
idolatrous priests, and convert and instruct their own countrymen.” 

To promote these objects of his solicitude, ‘‘ he was at the expense of 
printing five hundred copies of the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the Malayan tongue, under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Ilyde, keeper of the Bodleian Library. This work was published at 
Oxford in 1677, with this title—Jang Ampat Evangelia derri tuan 
Kitu Jesu Christi duan Beorboutan derri jang Apostoli Borsacti Ber- 
salin dallam Bassa Malayo.” 

Such were Robert Boyle’s anticipations of what has been attempted in 
our times, I trust, with growing success, and such was his conviction of 
the duties owing to India, by the Company, when only in possession of a 
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few factories, upon sufferance. How high would have risen his notion of 
their responsibility, when lords of the soil, with the virtue and happiness 
of millions under their influence, I cannot presume to estimate. 

And now, as the East India Proprietors, weary of expending stone and 
marble on Generals and Governors General, have lately voted a costly 
monument to the memory of a Director, very respectable, but not very 
considerable, I would suggest that they do honour to this their early Di- 
rector, of whom Bishop Burnett remarks, that “ he had none of these 
titles that sound high in the world; but he procured one to himself, 
which, without derogating from the dignity of kings, must be acknow- 
ledged to be beyond their prerogative.” 

Robert Boyle has erected, like the poet, his own monumentum aere 
perennius ; yet his bust, placed conspicuously in the Directors’ parlour, 
might sometimes seasonably remind those Kings of the East, that they 
profess ‘ to be Christians as well as merchants.” 
ApJvuTon. 





STANZAS TO * * *, 


On, Lady! when mid fashion’s glare 
Thou minglest with the joyous throng, 
Think’st thou of one who once was there, 
And loved thee hopelessly and long? 
Who loved, and who adores thee still, 
With all the warmth of early feeling ; 
Whose swelling heart endures but ill 
The pang his bosom is concealing ! 

Oh, Lady! when thou tread’st the scene 
Where first his eye thy glances met, 
Does no remembrance intervene 

To shade thy pleasures with regret ? 

Say, does no lingering thought remain 
To check thy bosom’s throb of gladness ? 
And, as thou join’st the smiling train, 
Does thy heart feel no pang of sadness ? 
Yes, Lady! oft in scenes like these 

The memory of the past comes o'er 

Thy sinking heart; like the chill breeze 
That evening wafts along the shore ; 
When all around are light and gay, 
There comes a thought thow canst not banish, 
That steals thy loveliest smile away, 

And bids thy cheek’s young roses vanish ! 
Lady! the thought of him, to whom 

The world is now a place unblest,— 
Who seeks the oblivion of the tomb, 

To ease the pangs that rend his breast,— 
Comes sadly o’er thy brightest hours, 
When life's enchantment looks most blooming ; 
Like April blights, on opening flowers, 


Their early blossoms fast consuming ! oes 
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THE LATE LIEUT. COLONEL WILLIAM ROBISON, C, B. 


Tne deep and general interest excited by the case of the late Colonel 
Robison, given in our last Number, induces us to comply with the wish 
of a Correspondent, in inserting the following brief but expressive memoir 
of that distinguished otlicer, from the third edition of the Royal Military 
Calendar, a work conducted by the Editor of the East India Military 
Calendar, and full of interest to that class of readers for whom it is prin- 
cipally intended. 


Appointed Ensign, 24th Foot, in 1795, and joined at Quebec as Lieu- 
tenant in 1797. He was with his regiment at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
twelve months, under the Duke of Kent ; returned with it to England in 
1801, and was with it at Gibraltar, Minorca, and Malta, forming a part 
of the Egyptian expedition. In 1803 he was promoted to a company, 
and the same year was admitted a student at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, where he remained eighteen months, and after going through the 
prescribed course passed his examination, and obtained the college cer- 
tificate. He embarked, in 1805, with a secret expedition for the West 
Indies, but ultimately proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, with the 
forces under Sir David Baird, and was present with his regiment in the 
action of Blueberg, where a part of them suffered severely. On the de- 
parture of Colonel Brownrigg for South America, Sir David Baird ap- 
pointed Capt. Robison to the charge of the Quartermaster-General’s de- 
partment at the Cape, which he held until the departure of the 24th 
regiment for the East Indies in 1810. On his passage to India the five 
ships that conveyed his regiment (three of which were taken) were for a 
whole day engaged with two French frigates and a corvette, off the Isle 
of France; and the Euphrates, in which this officer commanded, struck 
on a sunk wreck going out of the Cape, and narrowly escaped being lost. 

In 1811 he was promoted to the Majority of his regiment, and soon 
after arriving in Bengal volunteered his services with the Java expedition 
then fitting out, and was appointed on the Staff of the Governor General, 
Lord Minto, with whom he went to Batavia. He was there, for the 
campaign, appointed an aide-de-camp to the Commander in Chief, SirS. 
Auchmuty, by whom, when the army landed, he was sent with a sum- 
mons into the city of Batavia, and carried back a deputation of the 
burghers to the Commander in Chief. The same day he was despatched 
with a flag of true, and a letter from Lord Minto, into the enemy’s works 
at Cornelis, the entrenched camp, six miles from Batavia, and was 
blindfolded going through their lines, On the 26th of August, imme- 
diately after the storm of Cornelis, he was again sent with verbal pro- 
positions to the French general, who had galloped forty-five miles trom 
the field before he overtook him, and after an interview of nearly two 
hours, returned to the British camp by night, through parties of the fly- 
ing enemy, Malay troops, who were butchering their own officers on the 
retreat. When Sir S. Auchmuty proceeded to the eastern districts, af- 
ter the capture of Batavia, Major Robison was left at Cheribon, about 
the centre of the island, with a large detachment and a brigade of guns, 
to watch the motions of the enemy retreating, and by a prompt and 
well-timed movement of a small party of marines and seamen, com- 
manded by a captain of marines, he succeeded in making prisoner the 
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French General Jumelle, second in command on the island, who was re- 
treating with about 2,000 straggling troops, horse and foot, to join 
General Jansens to the eastward, The troops, as well as the general, 
were taken, and surrendered prisoners of war. After this, Major Robi- 
son marched along the coast of Java, while the Commander in Chief was 
landing at Samarang, and took possession of the Forts of Tagal and Sa- 
kalenga, containing rich magazines of coffee and other produce. He as- 
sisted the Commander in Chief at the final capitulation of the island, and 
was deputed to announce the complete conquest of Java to the Emperor 
of Solo and the Soltha of Materam, residing in the interior of the island. 

During the whole of this interesting service, and for some time after the 
capitulation, Major Robison was employed as agent of the Governor Ge- 
neral on different diplomatic missions to the Dutch authorities and to the 
Native Princes, and received the thanks of the Governor General in coun- 
cil for his services. On settling the provisional government of the island 
he was appointed by Lord Minto to act as chief secretary to the govern- 
ment of Batavia, and remained for upwards of two years after the con- 
quest a employ in Java and its dependencies. In consequence of 
some difference of opinion with regard to certain political arrangements 
for the Malay state, called Salemberg, which drew him into an unplea- 
sant discussion with the late Major General Gillespie, he was obliged to 
proceed to Bengal in 1813, and on the settlement of these affairs, the 
Island of Java being about to be given up again to the Dutch, he joined 
his regiment, then taking the field, and had the command of it in the late 
Nepaul Campaign, when it was sharply engaged with the Goorkas, in 
the attack of Haniarpoor, on the 2d March, 1816, on which occasion his 
name was handsomely mentioned in the despatches. After the termina- 
tion of this service, being recommended a sea voyage for the benefit of 
his health, which had suffered, he got leave of absence and came home. 

In 1816 he was promoted by purchase to the lieutenant-colonelcy of his 
regiment, and was appointed Companicn of the Bath. He has since re- 
turned to his regiment in Bengal, being the twenty-eighth sea voyage he 
has made since he entered the service, and the eleventh time of his cross- 
ing the Equator.” 


Our readers know the melancholy sequel of his history, which will 
never be reverted to by future writers without associations of the most 
painful nature, and such as his persecutors and oppressors would no doubt 
gladly annihilate ; but, fortunately, their power does not extend to that. 





CONTRAST OF PAST WITH PRESENT OPINIONS ON THE USE OF 
TEA AND COFFEE, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


Sin, 
I am one of those “ inveterate tea-drinkers,” who owe some grati- 


tude to your Correspondent (vol. I. p. 586) for his exposure of that mono- 
poly, which enhances the price of our favourite luxury. It may, however, 
console us under a grievance daily felt by scantily-monied wights who, 
like Dr. Johnson, seldom suffer their kettle to cool, to know that, in this 
respect, the former times were not better than the present. 

I was once examining some original letters from the celebrated Antony 
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Collins to Des Maizeaux. Amidst a variety of subjects gratifying to a 
literary taste, I found in a letter, dated ‘* Hatlield Peverel, May 1712,” 
the following request to his friend, who was about to visit him:—* | 
desire that you would call at Mr. Hulst’s, in Stocks Market [now the site 
of the Mansion House], and take of him for me a pound of coffee, a 
quarter of @ pound of bohea, and a quarter of a pound of green tea. 
Pray desire him to use me well this time ; for the last bohea tea which 
I had of him proves very bad, and is the worst I ever drank, though I 
paid him fifteen shillings for half-a-pound.” Thus, it seems as if tea 
in 1712 could be procured only in Londen, and was as yet reserved for 
great “ high days and holidays” even in the family of a country gentle- 
man of fortune and a magistrate, who appears from other circumstances, 
to have kept up a suitable establishment. 

In the only “‘ History of British India” worthy of the name, Mr. Mill 
says, (2d edit. 1. 94.) that “ in 1667-8 appears the first order of the 
Company for the importation of tea.” This order was “ to send home 
by their ships 100lb. weight of the best tea that youcan get.” Again, 
(ibid, 98.) “directions were forwarded to make attempts for opening a 
trade with China; and tea to the value of 100 dollars, was, in 1676-77, 
ordered on the Company’s account.” 

Coffee had been introduced into England some years before, as well 
as chocolate. Antony & Wood, in his Autobiography (1772, p. 65, &c.) 
has the following notices :— An. Dom. 1650. This yeare, Jacob, a 
Jew, opened a Coffey House, at the Angel, in the parish of St. Peter in 
the East, Oxon, and there it was by some, who delighted in noveltie, 
drank. When he left Oxon he sold it in Old Southampton Buildings in 
Holborne, neare London, and was living there 1671. An. Dom. 1654, 
Cirques Jobun, a Jew and Jacobite, borne near Mount Libanus, sold 
coffey, as also chocolate, within the east gate of Oxon. An. Dom. 
1655. In this yeare, Arth. Tillyard, apothecary and great royalist, sold 
coffey publickly in his house against All-Soules Coll. He was encou- 
raged so to do by som royallists, now living in Oxon. and by others, who 
esteemed themselves either virtuost or wits. This coffey-house conti- 
nued till his Majestie’s returne and after, and then they became more 
frequent, and had an excise set upon coffey.” One of the wits who 
patronized this noveltie, was Sir Christopher Wren. 

Antony 4 Wood, who received coffee, on its introduction to Oxford, 
with no friendly greetings, some years after, thus complains (p. 273) of 
its dissipating powers :—“ An. Dom. 1677. Why doth solid and serious 
learning decline, and few or none follow it now in the University? An- 
swer: Because of coffee houses, where they spend all their time; and in 
entertainments at their chambers, where their studies and coffee houses 
are become places for victuallers ; also great drinking at taverns and 
ale-houses, spending their time in common chambers, whole afternoons, 
and thence to the coffee house.” 

To this literary censure of the noveltie, by a zealot for the olden time, 
I beg leave to demur, as I am now writing under coffee’s exhilarating in- 
fluence. I will, however, fairly refer to a medical authority against our 
modern fire-side luxuries, especially indulged when “ we welcome peace- 
ful evening in,” while 





the bubbling and loud hissing u:n 


Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 2, 2L 
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There was published at Rotterdam, in 1705, and soon done out 
of French into English, “ Avis salutaire a tout le monde, contre l’abus 
des choses chaudes, et particulierement du Cafe, du Chocolat, et 
du Thé; par M. Duncan, Docteur en Medicine de la Faculté de 
Montpellier.” Dr. Duncan describes ‘ the partisans of coffee, choco- 
late, and tea,” in their daily use of them, as “ like those idolaters 
of Bacchus that were not contented to drink only for present thirst, but 
to drink also for that which is to come.” He adds, to the disparagement 
of coffee, “ Colbert, the superintendent of the finances of France, is a 
famous witness against it, by what he declared upon this head. ‘The 
abuse of coffee kept him so much awake, that he could not sleep when 
he would, till death put an end to his watch.” It is, however, asserted 
by a biographer of Colbert, in 1695, that a “ disease occasioned by a 
stone in the kidneys put an end to his life.” Such a disease, without the 
aid of coffee, might serve, while urging on its cruel progress, to keep 
awake any prime minister, though as somnolent as Lord North some- 
times appeared on the Treasury Bench, of that theatre, into which I 
have crowded, with the politicians of my youthful days, eager 


to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage, 
Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles. 


SEXAGENARIUS. 








THE VINTAGER’S FEAST. 


Tue vintage is gather’d, 

The ruddy sun now 

Sets bright as the grape 

That has bloomed in his glow ; 
O’er snowy Mount Blanc 

See the Autumn-moon rest, 
Then haste, my Love, haste, 
To our Vintager’s Feast. 


The merry-toned tabor, 
The sprightly guitar, 

And sweet flageolet, 
Resound blithe from afar ; 
The laugh of the dancers, 
From labour released, 
Invites us, my Love, 

To the Vintager’s Feast. 


Beneath the old elm tree, 
Where runs the blue stream 
That sparkles and laughs 
In the mellow moon-beam, 
Our vassals have met ; 

Let their joy be increased 
By thy presence, my Love, 
At their Vintager’s Feast. 


H, M. P. 























On Wednesday, iat 28, the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh held their usual month- 
ly meeting, 
After a speech from Dr. Inglis on the 
subject of provision for the poor, 
r. ANDREW THOMSON rose, to call 
the attention of the Presbytery to the 
subject of which he had formerly given 
notice. He would endeavour in doing so 
to be as short as possible. He did not 
think it necessary to enter minutely into 
the subject, but would merely give an out- 
line of the views on which he founded the 
motion, with which he meant to con- 
clude. It was well kuown to them all 
that when the Presbyterian establish- 
ment was first formed in India, it was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Pres- 
yytery of Edinburgh. But he was sorry 
to say, that although the authority of the 
Vresbytery was a clear and indisputable 
point, it was not acknowledged as_ it 
ought to have been. The East India Di- 
rectors hat never acknowledged them in 
that capacity at all. New appointments 
had taken place, and additional clergy- 
men had been sent to other Presidencies ; 
and the Presbytery of Edinburgh, their 
lawful superiors, had no knowlege of these 
appointments, He did not say that they 
could in any way interfere in these ap- 
pointments, the right of making which 
Jay with the Directors ; but they had cer- 
tainly a title to be informed of the matter 
of fact. Presbyterian ministers had ori- 
ginally been sent to three of the Presi- 
dencies ; since which time three others 
had been added. Of this fact they had 
never been officially informed; and how 
could they exercise jurisdiction over those 
of whose existence they knew nothing? 
He must say, however, that they had not 
themselves been faithful to their own 
trust. They had taken a fatherless 
charge of them, or rather no charge at 
all. They had made no inquiry. They 
had shut their eyes to the things that 
were passing before them. To show the 
necessity of some correspondence being 
kept up between the Presbytery and the 
Church Establishment, he would mention 
a fact that had,come to his knowledge, 
namely, that the clergyman in the Presi- 
dency of Madras had never once in seven 
years dispensed the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, although repeatedly urged 
to do it by the elders, and others of his 
congregation. It was also certainly known 
to them that the Presbyterian clergyman 
in Calcutta had been absent one year from 
his charge, attending the General Assem- 
bly ; but that he had been absent nearly 
three years; aud it was not known to 
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them, nor had they ever taken the trouble 
to inquire, whether there was any good 
reason for that long absence. It was high 
time, therefore, that they should give up 
this mismanagement, or rather no ma- 
nagement at all.—He would now call the 
attention of the Presbytery to the circum- 
stance of their brother in Calcutta (Dr. 
Bryce) having been appointed to a civil 
office, which he considered not more in- 
jurious to the interests of the church in 
that quarter than derogatory to the cleri- 
cal character. He had been appointed 
clerk to the committee of stationery in 
Calcutta. We had no official information 
of this appointment, but there was no 
doubt of the fact. It was mentioned in 
the Calcutta newspapers as a thing that 
had taken place. He held in his hand a 
Calcutta newspaper, which contained an 
advertisement with the Presbyterian mi- 
nister’s name as clerk to the committee of 
stationery. ‘This appointment had given 
rise to a great struggle—one of which was, 
that the editor of a newspaper, who had 
found fault with it, had been sent out of 
the country without a trial. This fact 
had been noticed in the House of Com- 
mons, aud a motion, it was likely, would 
be made on the subject. He would not 
say any thing farther as to the matter of 
fact which gave rise to his motion. But 
he would now desire them to consider 
what was the intention of sending out 
Dr. Bryce tolndia. It would be insulting 
to their good sense, as well as to their 
conscientious feelings, if he were to expa- 
tiate ou the duties of a minister of the 
gospel in such circumstances. He was 
ordained—he was sent out there to per- 
form spiritual duties. He was bound to 
give himself wholly to these things. He 
was bound to recollect his spiritual! office, 
which did not admit of any mixture of 
stated secular employments. The law of 
the church said that all such worldly oc- 
cupations as distracted a minister from 
his charge, and were slanderous to the 
pastoral calling, were unlawful, and, if 
——— in, inferred deposition ; and 
e need not mention the grounds on 
which this rested, But besides this ge- 
neral principle, it was to be remembered 
that the people under Dr, Bryce’s charge 
were of peculiar habits and character. 
They went to India for the purpose of 
making money, and returning home with 
handsome fortunes. An exclusive atten- 
tion to this was their besetting danger, 
They were apt to be too much engrossed 
with worldly pursuits and worldly amuse- 
ments ; and Dr. Bryce, in entering into 
secular employments, sets them ap exam-~ 
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ple, by which they are encouraged in that 
to which they have already too strong a 
tendency and too powerful temptations. 
When they saw in their minister such at- 
tachment ‘to secular occupations, they 
would think themselves perfectly right in 
being wholly engrossed in them to the ne- 
rlect of their religious and moral duties. 
esides, they must recollect that a Pres- 
byterian minister was not sent simply for 
the purpose of promoting the religious 
interest of his flock, but that, as a mem- 
ber of the National Church, he was to la- 
bour to uphold its dignity and character— 
to extend its influence ; and by such in- 
strumentality to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of religion in India. But what 
is the situation of the church, by Dr. 
Bryce’s acceptance of secular office? He 
does not certainly uphold these interests ; 
and one great object of the mission was 
therefore entirely frustrated. Their esta- 
blishment did not meet the wishes, the 
ideas, and the habits of the people. For- 
merly the complaint was, that our people 
in India had not religious ordinances ad- 
ministered to them in the forms in which 
they had been accustomed. The conse- 
quence was, that they either became irre- 
ligious altogether, or attended a different 
church; and when they came back here, 
they were either indifferent to these mat- 
ters, or belonged to some other commu- 
nion. Now, when they sent out a Pres- 
byterian minister to India, it was to be 
considered that he was the principal mi- 
nister there. At home, if any clergy- 
man engaged in secular employments, his 
fault was redeemed by the general charac- 
ter and conduct of his brethren. But in 
Calcutta Dr. Bryce was the only minister 
engaged in these things; and the peeple 
in India would readily consider him as the 
representative of the church here. And 
by acting the secular part to which his ap- 
pointment necessarily led, a false idea 
would be formed of the National Church 
—a thorough dislike to it would be engen- 
dered ; and onr people would come home 
alienated in their affections from that re- 
ligious communion, in which it should 
have been the business of our Presbyterian 
minister to confirm and cherish their ori- 
ginal attachment. The Presbyterian mi- 
nister, it should also be considered, was 
sent out to contend with the Episcopal 
hierarchy established in India. The per- 
sons sent out by the Church of England 
were of high respectability, of great learn- 
ing, and most exemplary decorum. They 
were persons who never laid one of their 
fingers on any secular office. They kept 
entirely aloof from these things; they 
were given solely to the work of the mi- 
nistry. He could not conceal from hiin- 
self what an overpowering contrast this 
formed to our own establishment there, 
And what would be the consequence ?— 
When the people saw that our minister 
was only witout ou Gilling his pockets, and 


neglecting his spiritual duties, they would 
therefore attach themselves to the Epis- 
copaChurch. It was of incalewable im- 
portance that our ministers should devote 
themselves to their spiritual duties, and 
not pollute themselves by mixing in secu- 
lar employments, which only tended to 
encourage the most slanderous imputa- 
tions on them, and to injure their cha- 
racters in the estimation of the people. 
He would now endeavour to give the 
Presbytery a short account of the situa- 
tion and character of their minister in 
Calcutta, as clerk to the Committee of 
Stationery, and which he would take 
from an advertisement of his own, which 
pointed out the various articles he had to 
judge of, and according to their quality to 
receive or reject. The first article was 
country paper, the second country pens ; 
and, as they might naturally expect, ink 
came next. There was then country 
sealing wax, country sand, thick country 
pasteboard, China foolscap paper, China 
consultation paper, China red lead, ink- 
stands, country leather, and broad coun- 
try tape brought up the rear.—(4 laugh.) 
Our minister, sent out to preach the gos- 
pel, to instruct his people, and dispense 
the ordinances of religion, employed his 
time and his talents in exhibiting his judg- 
ment in these articles every month of the 
year. It must be remembered also, that 
this was not merely a secular employ- 
ment, it went much farther, it was a se- 
cular efice which could not, as leisure 
served, be taken up or laid down at plea- 
sure. In holding an official situation, he 
came under a variety of engagements 
which he must perform as a matter of 
duty, and not when and where he pleased. 
For these duties he received a handsome 
salary; and this strong temptation was 
perpetually plying his mind to neglect his 
spiritual duties—as the neglect of his s/a- 
tionery avocations would forfeit a salary 
of 600/. a year. Nor did he merely hold 
a secular office. It was an underling 
office. He was the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water to the Committee. Had 
he been Preses, he could have called their 
meetings to suit himself. Had he been a 
member, others might have done the duty 
for him ; but he was a mere underling— 
he was their clerk, bound to attend at 
whatever times, and in whatever places 
they prescribed. If his clerical duties 
called him to one place, he had to go to 
another to inspect tape or leather. If he 
was called to examine his flock, he might 
say, ** I am sorry I cannot do this at pre- 
sent, for I have an order from the Com- 
mittee to go and examine buffaloe hides.” 
(4 laugh.) lf he were desired to mea- 
sure the attainments of the young people, 
or to qualify them by instruction to at- 
tend the ertinnnces of religion, he might 


excuse himself, by saying that he was 
bound to Poked measure tape, And 
whe they 
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all the curious articles exhibited in his 
advertisement, they must see that it in- 
volved the utter, certain, and absolute ne- 
glect of the spiritual interests of the people. 
Dr. Bryce had not the smallness of his living, 
or domestic embarrassments (with all of 
which he could warmly sympathise) as an 
2 ry for his acceptance of a civil office. 
His allowance was handsome, amounting 
to twelve hundred pounds per annum. 
Nor had he too much time on his hands— 
no such thing—for he must not forget to 
mention that Dr. B. resigned the Secre- 
taryship to a Bible Society for want of 
time, And so important was his charge, 
so numerous his people, so multiplied his 
various calls for exertion, that the East 
India Directors had sent out another mi- 
nister to help him in his spiritual duties. 
No apology could therefore be made or 
conceived to justify his holding a civil 
situation. 

Independent of the merits of this ques- 
tion, by which he (Dr.'T.) was justified 
in saying that this was an improper union 
of offices, he must mention avother cir- 
cumstance which confirmed him in this 
opinion, Since he first mentioned the 
subject to the Presbytery, he had had put 
into his hands a Calcutta newspaper con- 
taining a fullreport of a trial, in an action 
brought by Dr. Bryce against the editor of 
a newspaper for a libel. He did not say 
any thing against this. Dr. Bryce had a 
right to vindicate his character. But the 
whole originated in this appointment, ou 
which the editor laid hold, and made his 
remarks freely. On account of this libel, 
Dr. Bryce went into Court, and laid his 
damages at 100,000 rupees. Dr. Bryce 
called certain witnesses, in order to show 
that this oflice was not incompatible with 
the duties of a clergyman, as understood, 
according to the laws and usages of the 
Charch of Scotland; but in this he was 
not altogether fortunate. He (Dr. T.) 
rejoiced to say he was not. ‘The first wit- 
ness was Dr. Halliday, an old acquaintance 
of bis (Dr. 'T.’s)—a nice little fellow he 
was. Dr. Halliday’s evidence made for 
his view of the question. He stated his 
opinion that the holding of such an otlice 
was derogatory to the clerical dignity ; 
and he (Dr. T.) would have been glad if 
his testimony had stopped here; but he 
was farther asked if he himself would ac- 
cept of such an office; ‘* and | regret,” — 
(said Dr. Thomson)—“‘ that my friend 
answered he would.’’ Then comes Dr. 
Hare, one of Dr. Bryce’s own elders. He 
does not think it altogether very becoming 
in a clergyman to hold a secular office. 
Thinks Dr. Bryce’s character injured by 
accepting office. Now this was one of 
Dr. Bryce’s own elders—one who must 
have been partial to him. Yet he says 
the appointment has injured Dr. Bryce’s 
character among his people. But then 
comes the evidence to which he would 
principaly cal) theiy attention, A Dr, 
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Graham was examined, who sets out by 
telling that he was generally acquainted 
with the habits and usages of clergymen 
of the Church of Scotland. Judge how 
accurately !—Being asked if he knew any 
of them engaged in trade? he replied,— 
** Yes, openly.” ‘This was bad enough ; 
but to show how far he was willing to go, 
he was entrapped by tiis question—* Did 
he not think to be a shoemaker or a tailor 
would be thought derogatory to their dig- 
nity?” he replies, ‘* Not at all—not in 
the least’’! Might Scottish clergymen 
write plays between sermons ?—‘** Cer- 
tainly,” says Dr. Graham! Here this 
man, one of a learned protession—of re- 
spectable status in society—of good aca- 
demical education—comes forward, and 
on his great solemn oath, in the face of 
the Court, tells us that it would not be 
derogatory to the character of a clergyman 
in this country to be a shoemaker or a 
taylor, or even to write plays between 
sermons! He did not like to say what he 
thought of the man who could utter this. 
Every one knew that, in point of fact, this 
was not true. Yet this man comes for- 
ward and swears, on his great oath, that 
it év true; and if he was acquainted with 
the habits and usages of the Scottish 
clerzy, he must have known that he was 
swearing to what was not true! But let 
Dr. Graham alone. He (Dr. Thomson) 
wished to draw the attention of the Pres- 
bytery to the fact that this witness was 
called by our Presbyterian minister, know- 
ing, of course, what he was to say iu that 
Court, and that he was to represent the 
Church of Scotland as permitting secular 
employments in its ministers, and on his 
great oath to utter the monstrous state- 
ments now referred to. Nor was there 
any the slightest reason to think that our 
Presbyterian minister had publicly disa- 
vowed, or ever insinuated any disavowal 
of the correctness of Dr. Grabam’s evi- 
dence. Dr. Bryce brought forward, ac- 
quiesced iu, and took advantage of the 
evidence of this witness, which represeut- 
ed our national Church as degraded below 
the lowest level to which any church 
could be brought. In his speech to the 
Jury, the Judge considers that Dr. Bryce 
was libelled, aud concludes, in express 
reference to the evidence, that the secular 
oftice is not quite incompatible with the 
sacred functions. Se that it was here be- 
lieved by a Judge, that the ministers of an 
ecclesiastical establishment may be shoe- 
makers or taylors, or write plays between 
sermons, without derogating from their 
clerical character! Another effect of this 
proceeding was, that in a pamphlet noto- 
riously written by the temporary Gover- 
nor General Adam, iv which he vindicates 
the sending persons out of the countr 

summarily without trial, it is also stated, 
that the acceptance, by a clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, of a civil employ- 
ment, is not at variance with auy rule or 
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usage of that establishment, and that, in 
the particular appointment referred to, the 
duties of which are of the most quiet and 
unobtrusive nature, there is nothing at all 
incompatible with the functious or re- 
msg | of their sacred office. Here 
they had it under the hand of the Gover- 
nor General of India, that a minister of 
the Church of Scotland may secularise 
himself as much as he pleases. ‘The Go- 
vernor General calls the employments of 
the Clerk to the Committee ‘* quiet and 
unobtrusive.” Very quiet and unobtru- 
sive, to be sure ! when it was his very first 
duty to put his name to a public adver- 
tisement respecting tape and sand, and 
proclaim himself in the newspapers, and 
through the whole Presidency, as ready 
to receive offers, and to judge of and de- 
cide upon the quality of leather, gum aud 
foolscap! Dr. ‘1 homson said, that, with 
these opinions before him of a Judge and 
Governor General of India, he felt de- 
graded, and could not help speaking 
decidedly and warmly—perhaps he might 
add severely. He would not move any 
censure on Dr. Bryce, as he was not there 
to answer for himself: but he thought 
they ought to givé such an opinion, and 
make such inquiry, as would enable them 
to come to a proper decision on the sub- 
ject. He concluded with the following 
motion— 

‘That whereas the Ecclesiastical Pres- 
byterian Establishment in the three pre- 
sidencies of India originated in the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the national Church of 
Scotland, and when it was adopted by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, was placed by the 
General Assembly under the immediate 
jurisdiction and superintendence of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, as an integral 
part of the ecclesiastical constitution of 
Scotland; and whereas this Presbytery 
has been informed, that the Rev. Dr, 
James Bryce, one of the ministers of that 
establishment, in the Presbyterian church 
of Calcutta, has lately been appointed, by 
the Government of India, to the civil si- 
tuation of Clerk to the Committee of Sta- 
tienery in that presidency, and being de- 
cidedly of opinion, that, from the nature 
and extent of the employments involved 
in such an office, it is both derogatory to 
the character of a minister of the gospel, 
and peculiarly unbecoming and mischiev- 
ous in the responsible station which Dr. 
Bryce holds under the authority of the 
national Church of Scotland, did, and 
hereby do resolve to communicate with 
the Honourable the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company on this very im- 
portant subject, and respectfully to in- 
quire whether Dr. Bryce’s appointment 
as Clerk to the Committee of Stationery 
at Calcutta has been confirmed by them, 
or, if it is yet unconfirmed, whether they 
intend to confirm it; and generally to 
request information with regard to avy 


proceedipgs which they may have thought 
it expedient to institute respecting a mea- 
sure, which, in the opinion of this Pres- 
bytery, is injurious to the character of the 
Established Church of Scotland, and to 
the best interests of religion among the 
members of her communion in the East. 

After a pause of some minutes, Dr. Da- 
VIDSON said, if no one else did, he had no 
objection to second the motion, 

Dr. INGLis concurred in a great part of 
what he had heard stated. He heartily 
concurred in all Dr. Thompson’s reason- 
ings as to the discredit to our national 
church from the union of civil and eccle- 
siastical offices. It was extremely injurious 
to its dignity, that any clergyman, either 
here or in India, should hold secular 
offices, which must necessarily preclude 
the faithful and diligent discharge of his 
sacred duties, On this general point there 
could be no doubt. But he would go 
further. He would concur in the opinion 
that if a case was made out, it was their 
duty to interfere, and he had no doubt 
they would do so in an efficient manner. 
But was there a case made out? ‘The 
motion proceeded on the supposition that 
there was. The Reverend Doctor moved 
not merely for inquiry, but for the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery in a particular 
case. Here he must dissent. ‘There was 
no case made out—far from it. What 
sort of evidence was it on which he called 
for judgment? Nothing better than the 
evidence of newspapers. The Reverend 
Doctor had read a great deal of matter 
from a Calcutta Journal, which was very 
unpleasant to his ear. He had never seeu 
that journal, but he should be extremely 
sorry if any clergyman had borne such 
testimony as Dr. Graham was reported 
in it to have given He would not too 
readily believe this on the mere evidence 
of a newspaper. He could not give im- 
plicit credit to what was merely contained 
in @ newspaper. Every day that he lifted 
oue he found it to contain falsehoods, 
contradictions, and inconsistencies. They 
could not proceed ou such evidence——such 
evidence would not be received in any 
well constituted court. He would object 
to pronounce any immediate opinion ; 
but he would pledge himself, that if, in 
the course of regular procedure, any case 
was made out, of any minister holding 
secular office, and performing secular du- 
ties inconsistent with his pastoral func- 
tions, he would show himself as zealous 
as the Reverend Doctor or avy man could 
do, in putting a check to so gross an abuse. 
He would not be understood as condeian- 
ing a clergyman for the discharge of se- 
cular duties—but let a case be made out 
of secular duties being performed that 
were inconsistent with the full discharge 
of his pastoral duties, or against the dig- 
nity of the clerical character, and he 
would yo along with the Reverend Doctor 
i mcasures to prevent such glaring abuses. 























But they must proceed regularly, and 
according to the forms of the Church. 
And what was the mode of procedure in 
the present instance? Here a complaint 
was brouglit against a minister for per- 
forming duties that were incompatible 
with his spiritual functions. 

{Here Dr. ‘Thomson said ‘‘ No.” He 
did not find fault with or meddle person- 
ally with Dr, Bryce. All he proposed was 
to inquire whether the Directors had cou- 
firmed his appointment to that secular 
situation. ] 

Dr. INGtis said he had placed the 
matter on a far worse footing than it was 
before. The Reverend Doctor would 
poomnad to a judicial inquiry, with the 
iazard of doing no smail injury to the 
usefulness of the individual among his 
people, by holding out his conduct as under 


the review of the ecclesiastical courts of 


this country. It was impossible that this 
could be done without injuring his use- 
fulness. A case might occur in which it 
might be necessary to do this. It might 
be indispensable to submit to one evil in 
order tu correct a greater. But the pre- 
sent proceeding would subject them to 


one great evil without the certainty of 


remedying another. Whatever view might 
be taken of this case, something wrong 
was alleged. The Reverend Doctor called 
them to make inquiry into an alleged 
wrong, affecting the character and duties 
of a clergyman. If they made such in- 
quiry, to a certainty they would injure 
him in the eyes of his flock. In this case 
they must be guided by that form of pro- 
cess which has been drawn up for the 
guidance of the Church by intelligent, 
moderate, sober thinking men, which 
showed a just feeling and delicacy for 
those whom that process concerned. The 
rule prescribes in any such case, that the 
person bringing forward the charge should 
first confer with the individual who was 
the object of the complaint, and who might 
have it in his power to give such an ac- 
count of the matter as would satisfy his 
brother’s mind. ‘lo bring home this rule 
to the present case, it was quite impossible 
to confer personally: other modes of 
communication must be resorted to, and 
a long period of time must elapse before 
Dr. Thomson could obtain an answer to 
his doubts and scruples. This was to be 
lamented ; but it was one of the evils in- 
separable from the distance between the 
arties. Now, if distance created such 
inconveniences, it was surely a reason 
equally strong for delicacy towards a bro- 
ther who lived at such a distance—whose 
means of defence was difticult—and who 
must be injured in his usefulness before 
they could give him redress. He admitted 
there was presumptive evidence of some- 
thing wrong, but there was nothing like 
decisive proof. ‘The facts rested on no 


better evidence thau that of a journal or 
newspaper, and which might be altogether 
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founded on misrepresentation. He thought 
there had been too much made by the 
Reverend Doctor ayainst Dr. Bryce from 
the evidence of one witness, which, if 
really given, was disgraceful. He could 
not suppose that Dr. B. had tampered 
with this witness, or that he knew what 
sort of evidence he was to give. It was 
most uncharitable to hold Dr. B. auswer- 
able for his testimony. He considered 
the motion altogether unnecessary; and 
he might mention, that a rumour had 
reached his ears, for which he could not 
pledge himself, yet it was on guod autho- 
rity, that no such office existed. That 
there had been such an office, and that 
Dr. Bryce had been appointed to it, he 
believed; but at this moment it did not 
exist. Not that Dr. B. had been put out 
of it; but that it was found unnecessary, 
and had been abolished. This might do 
away any necessity for the motion. They 
were indeed placed in circumstances of 
peculiar delicacy ; and how they were to 
carry cn proceedings against a person at 
the distance of 10,000 miles, it was not 
easy to conceive. Yet, without a judicial 
inquiry, he defied them to proceed. If it 
could be made out that such an office had 
been held by a minister connected with 
the Established Church, he would go as 
far as any to correct the evil, but he would 
not violate the rules of the Church. He 
would proceed regularly, according to the 
maxims of essential justice. He would 
recommend that the farther consideration 
of this matter be delayed, which would 
leave room to the mover to follow up his 
private inquiries. 

Mr. Grant thought the Church had no 
control over Dr. Bryce, He did not hold 
his appointment from it. He had been 
three years absent from his charge, with- 
out its authority. Had the General As- 
sembly, when he sat there as a member, 
ordered him home, he would have told 
them that he would not go; for he was 
not a man to allow his modesty to wrong 
him—(a laugh). ‘They could not proceed 
according to the form of process. 'Thou- 
sauds of pounds would not bear the ex- 
peuse of such a trial. Dr. Bryce might 
oblige them to summon witnesses from 
ludia ; and such a proceeding would cost 
more moucy than the expense of all their 
religious establishments in India. He 
defied all the wisdom of the Church to 
take any step according to the form of 
process. 

Dr. D. Rirentie regretted that his bro- 
ther, Dr. Thomson, had spoke so much, 
and, as it seemed, con amore in this mat- 
ter. He was not willing to regard him 
as an accuser; but be believed what he 
had already stated would hurt Dr. Bryce 
in this country, for it would necessarily 
go abroad in all the newspapers. He 
could not agree to do another injury, by 
departing from the form of process. It 
had been established to do justice, Where- 
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ever it had been departed from, justice 
had been departed trom; and any one of 
them might need the aid of these forms 
for their protection hereafter. If there 
Was any way to obtain information cou- 
Sermatity to the form of process, he would 
not give any opposition to it. If his Re- 
verend Father (Dr. Davidson), or his Re- 
verend Brother (Dr. Thompson), had 
thought a moment on this proceeding, 
they would not have brought it forward. 
A moment’s consideration would convince 
every one that they ought not to proceed 
on a newspaper report, for they were all 
bound to do to their Brother as they would 
wish to be done unto. If they were to 
acquiesce in the motion of expressing their 
disapprobation of the acceptance of the 
office, upon the presumptive proof ad- 
duced, they would be guilty of an act of 
great injustice—an act in direct opposition 
to the forms of process of the Church. 

Sir H. Moncrieer said it was the object 
of the motion to get possession of the fact 
whether Dr. Bryce had accepted of the 
office in question. [It was not a judicial 
inquiry, but a simple question by those 
who had a right to ask it. It was quite 
idle to talk of forims of process—they were 
never made for such cases ; but they ought 
to go as near them as they could. He 
felt a little more on this subject thau 
some of his brethren; for the motion in 
the Assembly for the establishment of a 
Presbyterian settlement in India was made 
by himself. He was quite satisfied it had 
not answered the purpose intended. It 
had done great mischief and no good. He 
felt strongly on the subject—more strongly 
perhaps than he oaght to do. They pro- 
posed merely to ask if Dr. Bryce had ac- 
cepted of this office ; and if he had done 
so, they would kuow what to do. 

Dr. Grant spoke against the motion, 
and characterised Dr. Thompson’s speech 
as rash, foolish, and malicious. 

Dr. ‘THomSON rose to order. He could 
not submit to such language. No gentle- 
man had a right to call his speech malici- 


ous. His conscience told him that he had * 


no malice in his heart. 

Dr. Grant explained. He meant only 
to say that the effects of the speech were 
malicious—not that that the intention 
was malicious. 

Dr. Thomson was not satisfied with this 
explanation, and Dr. Inglis remarked, 
that Dr. Grant had only intended to say 
that the effect of the speech would be in- 
jurious to Dr. Bryce. 

Dr. Thomson replied, that as a free 
member of that Court, he was entitled to 
express his sentiments as he felt inclined, 
and there had not an unguarded expression 
dropped from his lips. He was in the 


habit of expressing his sentiments without 
fear and with freedom, but he was inca- 
vable of harbouring malice against Dr. 
ryce or any man. 
Rev. H. Grey and Sir H, Moncreitf both 


said the language of Dr. T. had been very 
guarded, 

Dr. Grant had also heard and believed 
that the rumour would turn out to be cor- 
rect, that there was no such office as that 
said to be held by Dr. Bryce now in exist- 
euce, so there was good reason for delay- 
ing the consideration of the motion. He 
maintained that bad effects must occur 
from the publication of the statements 
which had been made that day. He would 
not say that Dr. Thomson had been actu- 
ated by malice in bringing forward this 
motion, but he felt convinced that the 
effect of his speech wouid be most inju- 
rious. 

Mr. SomMERVILLE thought the present 
proceedings were calculated deeply to in- 
jure Dr. Bryce in this country—and as 
they had heard the accusation, he thought 
they should hear the defence. He knew 
Dr. Bryce only in his public character ; 
and he was glad he had an opportunity of 
saying how much he felt indebted to him, 
for his manly defence of the independence 
of the Church, when an attempt was made 
in India to thrust him indirectly into holes 
and corners, and, through him, to level a 
blow at the most independent church in 
Christendom. Dr. B. had refused to obey 
this mandate, which forbade him to ad- 
minister the holy sacrament, and to cele- 
brate marriages.—And although he had 
been advised by his spiritual superiors to 
submit, he had refused to do so; he had 
taken the responsibility on himself. He 
had been supported in this by the Gover- 
nor General, and by the East India Com- 
mer ; and they must all feel indebted to 
iim for that manly stand. He then re- 
marked on the language of Dr. Thomsan ; 
he did not know if he should call it un- 
gentlemanlike, but it was very unguarded. 
He had said that Dr. Graham, in his evi- 
dence, had stated what he knew not to be 
true. It was a false insinuation that he 
made, when he had said that Dr. Bryce 
had private conversations with that wit- 
ness and tutored him. [Here Dr. T. ex- 
pressed his dissent.) Mr. S. insisted 
** private conversations ’’ were the words 
used, for he had taken them down in his 
notes. 

He was here called to order by Dr. 
Thomson, who complained that he had 
been before accused of being malicious ; 
and the Rev. Gentleman now put words 
into his mouth which he had never used. 

Mr. S. insisted that he had taken down 
the words. Dr.'Thomson asked him if he 
had marked down that he had said Dr. 
Bryce liad tutored the witness. 

Mr. SoMMERVILLE proceeded. It was 
a curious problem how Dr. ‘Thomson had 
not denounced that public delinquent who 
had omitted to dispense the sacrament for 
seven years, aud yet the moment a fauv 
pas is discovered in Dr. Bryce, he comes 
forward with a charge against him. He 
complained that Dr. Thomsen dealt in 
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speculative reasoning—that his speech was 
most theoretical—and if he (Mr.S.) were 
as ingenious as the Reverend Doctor, be 
could coutrive to accuse almost any mem- 
ber of the Presbytery. His speech was full 
of inconsistencies. Sometimes he cailed 
Dr. Bryce the most potent individual in 
India, who had power to send his oppo- 
nents out of the country, and, although 
there were other five clergymen in India, 
that the whole public attention was di- 
rected to Dr. Bryce. He had applied very 
disgusting language to Dr. Bryce. He had 
called him an underling. Would he call 
the Reverend Doctor (Lee) an underling, 
because he acted as their clerk, and was 
obliged to receive the law at their mouth ? 
He supposed Dr. Bryce might be taken 
away when he was conversing with his 
young communicants previous to the holy 
sacrament, and that he might be called 
before the Committee. But he was bold 
to say, that there was not an Episcopal 
bigot who would do so violent an outrage 
on Ciristianity. The office Dr. Bryce held 
did not occupy his time two hours a week 
—he did not think more than two or three 
hours a month. It was an office more of 
responsibility than labour, in which, in 
fact, he had the power of employing un- 
derlings. Dr. Bryce’s health was rather 
precarious, and he was amply justified in 
accepting the office. The scope and ten- 
dency of Dr, Hare’s evidence was not such 
as had been represented. He had docu- 
ments in his pocket which proved Dr. 
Hare’s opinion to he, that Dr. Bryce did 
not hurt his respectability by accepting 
the office. He concluded with expressing 
his opinion, that all they could do was to 
communicate with Dr. Bryce in order to 
come at the facts. 

Dr.'THoMson said he rose again with 
great reluctance; but, after the personal 
attacks which had been made upon him, 
he could not remain silent. Dr. Ritchie 
chose to say, in his mild tone, that he had 
spoken against Dr. Bryce con amore. He 
denied that he did. He was not indeed 
blest with the mild, sweet, gentle temper 
of the Reverend Doctor. He was a plain 
honest man, who, speaking, as he trusted 
he did, to plain honest men, spoke out 
the truth—the bold truth. He could feel 
regret, and he did feel regret, but he felt 
indignation at the same time, when he 
saw these gross misrepresentations set 
forth in India, and from that source 
spread through this couutry, and he should 
have expected also some others to feel 
indignation. He should have expected 
that with one soul they would have risen 
up to repel those calumuies against our 
clergy. He was sorry to say there was no 

ba . - - L/ 
such feeling. Individuals tell the world 
that the Scottishclergy may be shoemakers 
or tailors ; and Gentlemen of the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh hear it with such in- 
difference, that he should not wouder if 
some of them were to take up these trades, 
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and give a practical demonstration of the 
truth of those aspersions. In coming from 
the Parliament-square to the place of their 
meeting, he should certainly take a peep 
into the recess in the back stairs, in the 
expectation of recognising some of the 
Reverend Doctors at their new employ- 
ments in the coblers’ stal—(4 laugh J— 
But, seriously, he could not help feeling 
strong indignation at these assertions, and 
he should have expected some sympathy 
in this, at least, if he did not receive it in 
any thing else. Dr. Grant had made ano- 
ther personal attack, and accused him 
of making a malicious and calumnious 
speech. He had afterwards, to be sure, 
explained, that he only meant that it 
would have malicious effects. Who ever 
heard of malicious effects?—No one ac- 
quainted with the English language (and 
a Reverend Doctor aud ci-devwant Mode- 
rator of the General Assembly ought to 
have some knowledge of it) would ever 
apply the word malicious to mere effects. 
He disclaimed any malice. He had not 
one particle of such a sentiment towards 
Dr. Bryce. In the case referred to by 
Mr. Sommerville, he had defended Dr. 
Bryce for maintaining the rights of the 
Church in India; he had defended him 
with all his might; aye, and he was the 
only one of those present who had come 
forward in his behalf; and this was his 
reward; he was now accused of speaking 
against him con amore, and of uttering 
against him malicious speeches.—But he 
was accustomed to speak his independent 
sentiments, and he disregarded those re- 
proaches, which he could say from his 
own conviction had no foundation in 
truth. 

As to the long speech of Mr. Sommer- 
ville, it was a perfect chaos. He could 
not see through it. He had accused him 
of sporting theory; but he suspected the 
principal fault of his speech with some 
gentlemen was, that he had dealt too 
much in facts, of which he had too many 
to require the support of theory. He really 

“was not fond of theory, and dealt very 
littie in it. But to judge by the speech of 
the Reverend Gentleman, he should have 
thought that he had been sleeping all the 
while he (Dr.'l.) had been speaking, in 
place of taking notes; for he had put 
words in his mouth that he had never ut- 
tered—sentiments that he had never even 
conceived. As to what fell from Dr. In- 
gli, he denied having accused Dr. Bryce 
of tampering with his witness Dr.Graham. 
He denied using any such expressions. 
He said this, and he would say it again, 
that any man who, in vindication of him- 
self, brought forward witnesses to prove 
at specitic point, he must be an utter idiot 
if he did not know what they were to say. 
Dr. Bryce wished to prove, that holding 
of secular office was compatible with cle- 
rical functions. He must have told his 
Counsel who were to prove such and such 
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things. No man would call witnesses at 
random. He would not take them off the 
Streets, or out of their houses, without 
knowing who they were and what they 
could say. Dr. Bryce was aclever and in- 
telligent man. It was impossible, there- 
fore, that he should not know what his 
Witnesses were to prove. No man of 
common sense could possibly dispute this. 
Mr. Sommerville had accused him of not 
bringing forward a motion respecting the 
clergyman at Malray who had not dis- 
pensed the sacrament for seven years. On 
this point he had taken him up too cle- 
verly. He would not have him (Dr. 'i’.) 
tocomplain of a dead man, and it so hap- 
pened that the ventleman was dead before 
1¢ knew the fact. He had merely men- 
tioned this circumstance to show that the 
Presbytery had not done their duty; but 
the Rev. Gentleman made every thing bear 
on oue point. Mr. $. had said that the 
evidence of Dr. Hare, as given in the Cal- 
cutia paper, was incorrect ; aud he spoke 
of haying documents iu his possession to 
show this. He should like to see what 
they were. He wondered he did not pro- 
duce them. [Here Mr.S. said his antho- 
rity was the Edinburgh Courant, and that 
he never went beyond it]|—(4 faugh.) — 
O! The Edinburgh Courant !—Murder 
will out! So the gentleman takes the 
Edinburgh Courant for his authority.— 
Did he not know that the account there 
was a mere abridgment—a thing got up 
in the country ?—Aud surely his Literary 
Friend (Mr. 8S.) would not say that 
abridgmeuts were so good as the original 
works. He would not prefer any abridg- 
ment of Hume’s to the history itself. 
The Calcutta newspaper contained a fall 
report of the trial, and was surely in every 
respect, on the subject under considera- 
tion, a more authentic document than the 
Edinburgh Courant, which he thought 
the Rey. Gentleman was wise to keep in 
his pocket, and which he would advise 
him never to bring out of his pocket till 
he found a different use for it. 

They would not have him to take steps 
upoh mere newspaper statements 5 yet 
observe the cousistency of these geutle- 
men. Up got Dr. Inglis, and said he had 
heard a rumour, upon pretty good autho- 
rity; he thought he could depend upon 
it, that the office was not now in exist- 
ence. Up next got Dr. Grant, who had 
also heard the rumour, and he also could 
depend upon it. These gentlemen placed 
great dependence on Madam Rumour ; 
but they place no reliance on the Calcutta 
paper. The learned Doctor (Inglis) spoke 
very disparagingly of newspapers. He had 


formerly heard him speak otherwise of 


them ; but then they made for him, now 
they made against him. He could sym- 
yathise with the Rev. Doctor in this ; for 
ie himself did not like newspapers when 
they made against him. He would trust, 
howeyer, to those statements in newspa- 





pers which bore the ordinary aspect of 
probability and truth; and would have 
his friends on the other side to hush to 
silence all those rumours which they had 
spoken of, and in which they so implicitly 
confided. As ecclesiastical superiutend- 
ents they ought to do their duty, and lift 
up their voice and their testimony against 
these things, supposing them to be true, 
when they were abroad in these wonder- 
ful things the newspapers, which the ge- 
nerality of people believe when they see 
no reason or motive for their publishing 
falsehood. They ought to exonerate the 
character of the Presbyterian Church, 
which was of more consequence than that 
of an individual. Supposing rumour mis- 
taken in this matter, what then happen- 
ed?) Why, great evil would ensue trom 
the delay of the business. The character 
of the church had suffered ; the character 
of individuals had suffered by these ca- 
lumuies, which originated in Calcutta, 
and had been circulated in this country 
through the medium of magazines and 
newspapers innumerable. The Presbytery, 
by taking up the matter, would give a 
deliverance on it; aud this would not 
aggravate the evil. ‘They would maintain 
the great principle to which all were at- 
tached, and would bear down by their 
testimony such abuses as the one to which 
he had called the attention of the Presby- 
tery. His Rey. Friend (Dr. Inglis) had 
set up a man of straw, and argued as if 
he had really proposed commencing a 
judicial inquiry, or condemning an indivi- 
dual who was absent. He had never 
proposed any such thing. He merely pro- 
posed that they shoud inquire at the 
Court of Directors, whether they had 
confirmed the appointment conferred on 
Dr. Bryce. Nothing had been said con- 
demuing Dr. Bryce for aceepting of the 
office. He did not pretend to judge of his 
motives; they might be laudable ; but he 
thought it was an appointment inconsist- 
ent with his clerical character. He was 
accused of proceeding without attending 
to the form of process, and that the object 
he aimed at was inconsisteut with this, 
as no judicial inquiry could take place 
without first going to Dr. Bryce. He had 
never proposed or meant a judicial in- 
quiry; but the simple measure of asking 
the Directors, if they confirmed the ap- 
pointinent—nothing more. He would not 
go one step further.—There could not be 
a more simple, eflicient, and delicate 
mode of proceeding. [t did not affect Dr. 
Bryce. If they could not bring forward 
a measure like this, founded on general 
principles, because it remotely affected 
the feelings or interests of individuals, 
they could not move one inch. They 
must stand for ever still as ecclesiastical 
superintendents. ‘There was no need to 
go to the form of process for a simple 
expression of opinion, And really he must 
notice a very odd sort of thing on the 
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other side. They alleged, and Dr. Inglis 
himself went into the idea, that it would 
be impossible to manage this matter even 
according to the form of process. So that 
Dr. Bryce wight get that kind and that 
number of secular offices his friends chose 
to bestow upon him, and we could not 
prevent this secularity, even though it 
ent to destroy his usefulness altogether. 
‘This was a sad issue to the business. But 
if the form of process, to which however 
he was constantly referred as our only 
guide, was so inellicieut, he would have 
expected the thanks aud applause of his 
brethren, instead of their opposition and 
their censure, for proposing to them a 
method of curing the evil, which violated 
no principle either of law or justice, and 
merely consisted in dealing with those 
who had a legal power to withdraw the 
obnoxious appointment, and who would 
probably do so, when they were assured 
of its inconsistency with our views of 
clerical character and usefulness. As to 
the incompatibility of the secular office 
with the spiritual functions, it was indeed 
a matter of opinion. But his opponents 
had rather kept out of view the measuring 
of tape, aud the examining of quills, which 
were not very proper duties tor a clergy- 
man, And they had, very conveniently 
for themselves, blinked the most import- 
ant part of his argument. He had, in- 
deed, spoken of secular employments, and 
he was ready to confess that al/ secular 
employment was not inconsistent with 
clerical dignity and duty, though, as to 
the nature of Dr. Bryce’s new secular 
employments, he still adhered to what he 
formerly said. But why did geutlemen 
forget, that he mainly insisted on these 
employments as attached to a secular 
office? Upon this ground he had rested 
the main strength of his argument; and 
his Reverend Friends chose to say nothing 
at all about that view of the case. What 
he urged was this, that even though they 
did not know all the particular occupa- 
tions of the office, yet kuowing that they 
were secular, and that in performing them 
Dr. Bryce was under the jurisdiction and 
command of others, they knew enough to 
satisfy them that he could not properly 
and legally continue to hold the two in his 


owu person—To this reasoning his reve- 
rend opponents had not thought it safe or 
expedient even to attempt any answer. 
Dr. Thomson here argued strongly against 
the compatibility of the two offices,which, 
he contended, afforded sufficient ground 
for his present motion. He had no desire 
to introduce this business. He would 
have been very happy if any body else had 
undertaken that duty. But he, forsooth, 
must be told that he did it from bad mo- 
tives—that he had used such and such 
expressions—-and no sooner was one bat- 
tery closed than another opened upon him, 
‘There was, first, his mild friend Dr. Rit- 
chie—then his less mild friend Dr. Grant 
—and, lastly, the attacks of his ferocious 
friend Mr. Sommerville—(C4 laugh. J—— 
But he forgave them. He was naturally 
keen, but he was uot quite so bad as they 
woukd make him. He must say, again, 
that he was the very one who defended 
Dr. Bryce for his independent conduct ia 
India; and he thought it hard that he 
should be thus rewarded—that he should 
be accused of malice, when he had laid 
such strong publie grounds for his pro- 
ceeding; when the interests of the Church 
and the interests of the Presbytery were 
involved init. To use an expression of 
his Rey. Friend, Mr. Sommerville, he had 
no response in his breast, nothing there 
that vibrated to such accusations. ‘The 
Rey. Gentleman had always rhetorical 
figures at his command ; aud whenever he 
should make so excellent a figure as he 
had done that day, in the character of an 
orator, he (Dr.’l.) would have no objec- 
tion to be the oceasion of his eloquence. 

!t was stated by Dr. Ritchie that the 
Calcutta paper was in direct hostility to 
Dr. Bryce, and the evidence, as Mr. Som- 
merville had stated, could not be depend- 
ed on. 

This Dr. Thomson denied, and said he 
had accounts of the evidence from other 
sources, confirming the statements of the 
Calcutta newspaper. 

After some tarther conversation, it was 
agreed that the motion should lie on the 
table, and Dr. Thomson stated, that be- 
fore taking it up again, he would give 
timely intimation to the Presbytery, 
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Panthéon Egyptien, &c. The Egyp- 
tian Pantheon. A Collection of the My- 
thological Personages of Ancieut Egypt, 
as represented on its Mouuments ; with 
an Explanatory Text: by M. J.P. Cham- 
pollion, jun. The Drawings by M.L. 
J.J. Dubois. Livraisouns 1—4. Paris, 
1423-4, 


The intimate connexjon which subsists 


between the mythologies of ancient Egypt 
and of Greece, has for along time attract- 
ed the particular attention of philoso- 
phers, and given rise to much profound 
research, and many splendid works, in 
reference to the antiquities of the former 
country. A new and additional impulse 
has been given to this spirit of inquiry, 
by the recent discoveries in hieroglyphic 
literature, in which M, Champollion has 
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borne so distinguished a part, and his 
present work is well calcateted to keep 
that spirit alive. It is a highly curious 
collection of the ancient divinities of 
egypt, the result of an attentive study and 
careful comparison of its religious monu- 
ments of various descriptions, its bas- 
reliefs, statues, funeral pillars, papyri, 
amulets, &c. It contains, firstly, a re- 
presentation of each divinity, copied from 
an original monument; secondly, his 
name, titles, and genealogy, in hicrogly- 
phic, and also in hieratic or sacerdotal 
writing ; thirdly, the colours proper to 
his flesh, to his costume, and to his in 

signia, as in the original monument; 
aud, fourthly, an Explanatory Text, ac- 
companying cach plate, and containing 
the reading or the sense of the hierogly- 
phic and hieratic legends; the various 
names which Greek and Roman authors 
have bestowed on these fabulous person- 
ages ; their history, as given by authors, 
and also as derived from monuments ; 
and, lastly, a variety of details relative to 
their worship. Each livraison contains 
six coloured plates, and twelve pages of 
letter-press. 

The Wonders of E!ora; or the Nar- 
rative of a Journey to the Temples and 
Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain 
of Granite, and extending upwards of a 
mile aud a quarter at Eiora, in the East 
Indies, &c. By John B. Seely, Captain 
in the Bombay Native Infantry, &c. 
8vo. pp. 559: with 9 plates. 

The neglect to which every thing con- 
nected with India has been doomed in 
England, is not contined mercly to the 
 segpaae of that misgoverned region, but 
1as extended itself even to the natural 
and artificial productions which cover its 
surface. Intimately acquainted with the 
relics of Greece and Rome, and eagerly 
pursuing the study of their kistory and 
antiquities into their minutest ramifica- 
tions, the people of England are con- 
tented to remain ignorant of the yet more 
interesting features which distinguish 
their own possessions. Among the nu- 
merous wonders of the East, on which 
volumes might be written, and which 
must one day assume the rank to which 
they are entitled in the estimation of the 
public, the excavated temples at Elora 
possess a pre-eminent claim on our atten- 
tention. Differing, in every respect, in 
the mode of their formation, in their style 
of architecture, in their ornaments, aud 
in their remote antiquity, from any thing 
which the western world can exhibit, they 
yet are merely types, though highly ti- 
nished ones, of other similar productions 
which are to be met with in the East. ‘The 
idea of a building, exceeding four hun- 
dred feet in circmmierence, and one hun- 
dred in height, hewn from a single block 
of stone, isolated from its parent moun- 
tain by an extensive area fashioned by the 


hand of man, its pillars, its apartments, 
its numerous sculptures, and its delicate 
ornaments, chiselled out of the same living 
rock, has something extremely striking in 
it, and we observe with pleasure the at- 
tempt to unfold these wonders to the 
general reader, in the anticipation that 
it will be succeeded by numerous others 
calculated to elucidate the yet hidden trea- 
sures of the eastern world. 

The incidents of Captain S.’s journey 
from Bombay to Elora are detailed at 
considerable Jength, and are interspersed 
with numerous digressions, which will 
introduce the English reader to scenes 
and customs interesting from their no- 
velty; a claim which the Ghauts, and 
other perilous passages ** by flood and 
field,” will also possess upon his atten- 
tion, Arrived at the caves or temples, 
the author becomes cuthusiastic in his 
admiration, and aims at depicting their 
wonders in the. most vivid style of com- 
menudation. Resident on the spot fora 
fortnight, and devoting nearly the whole 
of his time to the investigation of these 
monuments of human ingenuity and per- 
severance, Which seem almost to have re- 
quired for their production the miracu- 
lous interposition to which they are as- 
cribed by the natives, he had ample op- 
portunities of collecting materials for the 
task he had undertaken, aud appears to 
have been actuated by a laudable desire 
to avail himself of the tacilities which they 
afforded. ‘The descriptions which are 
given of the whole of the caves in succes- 
sion are ample in their details, and ex- 
tend to the inemesiane, the ornaments, 
and the sculpture with scrupulous atten- 
tion. On the mythology of the divinities 
whose images are prefusely figured in 
every portion of the excavation, he also 
offers occasional notices ; several of which 
might have been improved by referring to 
the excellent memoir, by Captain Sykes, 
ou the Caves of Elora, published in the 
third volume of the ‘Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay; a paper 


‘with the existence of which the author 


appears totally unacquainted, but trom 
which much valuable information might 
have been obtained, as well on matters of 
minor detail, as on those general views 
which are of the utmost importance to 
the correct understanding of the subject. 
We regret, therefore, that Captain S, has 
not applied to this seurce, though we are 
not quite pleased with the mode in which 
he mentions such works of lis predeccs- 
sors as he has happened to meet with. 
‘Theexcellent paper by Sir Charles Mallet, 
in the sixth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, is treated as unsatisfactory; a 
paper which, although comparatively of 
an old date, contains, on most points, 
nearly as much information as the volume 
before us, while in others it actually ex- 
ceeds it; and which, moreover, is illus- 
trated by plates, comprehending, in ad- 
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dition to the whole of the subjects (with 
the exception of a few divinities) figured 
by Captain S., several others of consider- 
able importance to the explanation. ‘To 
these numerous others have also been 
added by Captain Sykes; and it will there- 
fore be seen, that the previously published 
information on the subiect tar exceeds 
that furnished by a work, which, 
however, possesses the advantage of pre- 
senting to the reader, in a separate and 
attainable form, much interesting matter 
of which he might otherwise have re- 
mained ignorant. 

On his return towards Bombay, Cap- 
tain Seely passes the remarkable tortress 
ot Dowlatabad, of which he gives a de- 
scription and a plate, and remains for 
some time at Aurungabad. In the space 
occupied by his residence at this place, 
we meet with a general development of 
his views relative to India, into which 
we must refrain from entering. We are, 
however, bound to caution the English 
reader against receiving, as the opinious 
generally entertained by the civil and mi- 
litary officers in India, those which are so 
freely expressed by the author as to the 
evils which must ensue from the freedom 
of the Indian press, and the propagation 
of Christianity. ‘To the Indian reader no 
such warning is required ; he well knows 
that the almost universal sentiment is 
decidedly in favour of one at least, if not 
both, of these most important questions. ~ 

On the style in which the ‘* Wonders” 
are written, we shall offer but little ob- 
servation. ** I have never written much,” 
says Captain S., ‘* nor need I inform the 
reader that 1 do not write well.” So 
candid an avowal disarms criticism of its 
Severity; yet it is just to remark, that a 
volume so replete with diffuse and de- 
sultory matter, has seldom been publish- 
ed. The reader may, however, thank 
Captain S. for having been so sparing of 
his digressions, which probably do not 
occupy more than one half of the work. 
Had he, indeed, applied more freely to 
those copious notes, which he repeatedly 
informs us he is possessed of, we should 
have been forced to confess that a great 
book is a great evil. Yet, with all its 
faults, we feel justified in calling the at- 
tention of the English reader to this 
production, as the never-ending gossip to 
which we principaliy object relates chiefly 
to Indian affairs, which, unfortunately, 
still possess the interest of novelty, 

The Modern Traveller. A Popular 
Description, Geographical, Historical, 
and Topographical, of the various Coun - 
tries of the Globe.—Palestine, parts I. 
and II, pp. 372.—Syria, part II. 1émo. 
London, 1624. 

Desirous of avoiding on the one hand 
the dryness of detail inseparable from mere 
geographical description, and on the other 
the endless repetitions aud jmportant 


omissions to which collections of voyages 
and travels are obviously subject, the 
compiler of this pie, Me werk has 
adopted a new method of conveying the 
necessary information in a popular and 
amusing form. In order to effect this 
object, he has combined with the geogra- 
yhical description of each country, a se- 
ection of the most curious and illustrative 
passages from the best modern travels ; 
so that his book, in addition to a complete 
account of the countries whichit describes, 
embraces also an accurate and copious 
analysis of numerous valuable oa ex- 
pensive works, arranged in such a manner 
as to throw, by comparison and contrast, 
the best light upon the various topics of 
which they treat. The advantages of such 
a plan are obvious, and the selection is 
made with a great deal of care and judg- 
ment. We doubt not that these elegant 
little volumes will become exceedingly 
popular, and meet with that favourable 
reception which is justly due, not only to 
the plan and style of the work itself, but 
also to the peculiar neatness of its typo- 
graphical execution, 

Extracts from a Journal, written on 
the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
in the years 1820, 1621, 1422. By Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, R. N., Author of a Voy- 
age to Loo Choo. 2 vols. small 8vo. pp. 
372, 268, and 65. Second Edition, 1624. 

We trust that the high degree of popu- 
larity which these entertaining volumes 
are rapidly acquiring, and which does 
honour to the national taste, will operate 
as a stimulus to other naval officers who 
may be placed in similar circumstances 
with Captain Hall, aud excite them to 
follow the excellent example which he 
has set them, and to present us, on their 
return home, with the result of their ob- 
servations in an equally agreeable form. 
It is indeed matter both of surprise and 
regret, considering the peculiar opportu- 
nities which they enjoy, and how well 
calculated many of them are for the ful- 
filment of such a task, that we so rarely 
incet with the journal of a naval officer, 
unless connected with an express voyage 
of discovery, although so many of our 
vessels are stationed at places possessing 
the greatest interest, and very imperfectly 
known to us. The pretext of want of 
leisure can no longer be allowed in ex- 
cuse ; for in the midst of the multifarious 
and momentous duties attendant on a 
mission for the protection of British com- 
merce, along a vast extent of coast, and 
in countries to which no consuls had at 
that time been accredited by our govern- 
ment, Captain Hall found leisure to make 
observatious on the character, manuers, 
state of society, commerce, politics, &c. 
of the inhabitants of the western coast of 
America, a selection from which he has 
here given to the public. The official cha- 
racter with which Le was inyested af- 
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forded him the most favourable opportu- 
nities of becoming intimately acquainted 
with all classes of society in these inter- 
esting regions, and his active and inquir- 
ing mind led him to cultivate and improve 
these advantages to the utmost. Although 
he made no lengthened stay at any one 
place, he was thus enabled, not merely 
to sketch the most prominent and cha- 
racteristic features of each, but also to 
gain such an insight into the character 
and feelings of its inhabitants, as, under 
ordinary circumstances, could only have 
been acquired by a protracted residence 
among them. 

Another advantage resulting from the 
peculiar nature of the service was this, 
that by the frequent change of place 
which it necessitated, it iamiiahed the 
means of comparing various places to- 
gether, and even the same place with itself 
at different times, aud under altered cir- 
cumstances. The following extract, which 
is the only one that our limits will allow 
us to make, will show the use that Cap- 
tain Hall has made of these opportunities, 
at the same time that it exhibits the con- 
trast between monopoly and free trade, 
in other words, between Spanish sub- 
jection and South American independence, 
in the clearest point of view. It is im- 
possible that any set of men, who have 
seen and experienced the effects of the 
two systems, should for a moment balance 
in the choice between them. 

* The couatrast between a country in a 
state of war and one ina state of peace, 
was, perhaps, never more strikingly dis- 
played than on this occasion: but, besides 
the interest arising out of such contrast, 
as applicable to the states of peace and 
war, the view was curious oe instruc- 
tive, as displaying the rapid effect pro- 
duced by a change in the government of 
one of the two countries. As long as 
both were similarly administered, Peru 
had an infinite advantage over Chili in 
wealth and importance; but as soon as 
Chili became independent, she at once 
assumed the superiority. 

* We left Valparaiso harbour filled 
with shipping ; its custom-house wharfs 
filled high with goods, too numerous and 
too bulky for the old warehouses ;_ the 
road between the port and the capital 
was always crowded with convoys of 
mules, loaded with every kind of foreign 
manufacture; while numerous ships were 
busy taking in cargoes of the wines, corn, 
and other articles, the vrowth of the 
country; and large sums of treasure were 
daily embarked for Europe, in return for 
goods already distributed over the inte- 
rior. A spirit of intelligence and inquiry 
animated the whole society; schools were 
multiplied in every town; libraries esta- 
blished, and every encouragement given 
to literature and the arts ; and as travel- 
ling was free, passports were unnecessary. 
Iu the manyers, and even iu the step, of 


every man, might be traced the air of 
conscious freedom and independence. In 
dress, also, a total change had very re- 
cently taken place, and from the same 
causes. ‘The former uncouth and almost 
savage costume of the ladies, and the slo- 
venly cloaks invariably worn by the men, 
had given way to the fashions of Kurope ; 
and, although these may be deemed cir- 
cumstances almost too minute to mention, 
they are not unimportant when connected 
with feelings of national pride heretofore 
unknown. It is by these, and a multitude 
of other small changes, that the people 
are constantly reminded of their past, 
compared with their present situation ; 
and it is of essential use to their cause, 
that they should take delight in assimilat- 
ing themselves, even in trifles, with other 
independent nations of the world, 

* No such changes, and no such senti- 
ments, were to be found as yet in Peru, 
In the harbour of Callao the shipping were 
crowded into a corner, encircled by gun- 
boats, close under the fort, and witha 
strong boom drawn round them. The 
custom-house was empty, and the door 
locked; no bales of goods rose in pyra- 
mids on the quays; no loaded mules 
covered the road from Cailao to Lima ; 
nor during the whole ascent was an indi- 
vidual to be seen, except perhaps a solitary 
express galloping towards the fortress. In 
Lima itself the difference was striking ; 
jealousy and distrust of one another filled 
every breast; disappointment and fear, 
aggravated by personal inconvenience and 
privation, broke up all agreeable society ; 
rendering this once great, luxurious, and 
happy city, one of the most wretched 
places on earth.’ 

Compare this melancholy picture with 
the following, drawn after an interval of 
four months, during which the Patriots 
had taken possession of the capital of 
Peru. When Captain Hall revisited Lima, 

* The flag of Spain had been struck on 
the Castle of Callao, aud in its place was 
displayed the standard of independence ; 
the harbour, which we had left blockaded 
by an euemy, was now open and free to 
all the world; and, iustead of containing 
merely a few dismantled ships of war, 
and half a dozen empty merchant vessels, 
was crowded with ships unloading rich 
cargoes ; while the bay, to the distance of 
a mile from the harbour, was covered 
with others waiting for room to land 
their merchandise. On shore all was 
bustle and activity. The people had no 
longer leisure for jealousy; and so far 
from eyeing us with hatred or distrust, 
hailed us as friends; and, for the first 
time, we landed at Callao without appre- 
hension of insult. As the population of 
Callao depend for subsistence entirely ou 
the port being open, their anger had for- 
merly been strongly excited against the 
Chilians who had shut it up, and thereby 
brought want of employment, and conse- 
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quent distress on the people. But now 
the independent party had not only re- 
stored the business of the place, but aug- 
mented it much beyond its tormer extent. 
The inhabitants of Callao, therefore, 
whose interest alone, quite independent 
of any speculative opinions, regulated 
their political feelings, were in raptures 
with the new order of things. 

‘In the capital, also, a great change 
was visible. The times, indeed, were 
still far too unsettled to admit of ease or 
of confidence in the society. The an- 
cient masters of the city were goue ; its 
old government overturned ; its institu- 
tions, and many of its customs, were 
changed; but, as yet, nothing lasting 
had been substituted ; and, as circum- 
stauces were varying every hour, no new 
habits had as yet become confirmed. In 
appearance, also, every thing was differ- 
ent; instead of the formal dilatory style 
of doing business that prevailed in former 
days, all was decision and activity ; even 
the stir in the streets looked to our eyes 
quite out of Peruvian character ; the shops 
were filled with British manufactured 
goods; the pavement was thronged with 
busy merchants of all nations, to the ex- 
clusion of those groupes of indolent Spa- 
niards, who, with their segars in their 
mouths, and wrapped in their cloaks, 
were wont, in by-gone days, to let the 
world move on at its own pleasure, care- 
less what turned up, so that it cost them 
no trouble. The population appeared, to 
our eyes, Rh in a wondertul degree, 
aud the loaded carts and mules actually 
blocked up the thoroughfare.’ 

As we have already encroached upon 
the space which ought to be devoted to 
other matter, and as it would require a 
lengthened article to give an idea of the 
variety of topics of which the author 
treats, and of the spirit with which he 
treats of them, we must refrain, however 
unwillingly, from entering into the detail 
of his werk, and content ourselves with 
strongly recommending its perusal to the 
reader, assuring him that he will find in 
it avast fund of information, discussed 
in a very entertaining manner. In fact, 
the only fault that we are disposed to 
find in it is, that it is not long enough ; 
and we confess that we felt not a little 
disappointed, when we thought that we 
had yet sixty or seventy pages of such 
amusing and interesting matter before us, 
to find ourselves on a sudden at the ter- 
mination of the Journal, and to discover 
that those pages were dedicated to an 
Appendix, containing a Nautical Memoir 
on the Navigation of the South American 
Station; a Table of Latitudes, Longi- 
tudes, and Variations of the Compass, 
for the different ports ; and a list of Mi- 
nerals collected pa the voyage on the 
shores of South America and Mexico, 
and named by Dr. Brewster. Doubtless 
these additions, though so uninteresting 


to us, will be found highly useful to those 
whom they more particularly concern, 
and, however we may grudge them the 
space which they usurp in this work, we 
cannot close it otherwise than in good 
humour with its author, and without of- 
fering him the tribute of our cordial 
thanks for having presented us with these 
extracts from a facie which, in the 
novelty and variety of its details, in lively 
and picturesque description, and in the 
sound seuse and manly tone of its obser- 
vations, Las seldom been surpassed. 


Memoirs of India: comprising a brief 
Geographical Account of the East In- 
dies; a succinct History of Hindostan, 
from the most early ages to the end of 
the Marquess of Hastings’s Administra- 
tion in 1823. Designed for the Use of 
Young Men going cut to India. By R. 
G. Wallace, Esq. author of ¢ Fifteen 
Years in India.’ London, 1824. 8vo. 
pp. 904. 

This useful volume is divided into three 
sections. The first of these contains a 
Geographical Description of India and 
the neighbouring countries, the principal 
and distinguishing features of each of 
which are well depicted. The second 
consists of a brief Outline of Indian His- 
tory, treating successively of the Native 
Governments, of the rise, progress, and 
decline of the various European Settle- 
ments, previous to the time when the in- 
creasing power of Great Britain compell- 
ed them all to yield to her predominating 
influence, and lastly of the administra- 
tion of the several British Governors Ge- 
ueral down to the present time. On the 
warlike administration of the last of these 
he is somewhat more diffuse, and several 
of the destructive conflicts which took 
place during the Nepaul and Mahratta 
wars are portrayed with the warm co- 
louring of a soldier, who has earned his 
share of the laureis, the acquisition of 
which he commemorates. The third di- 
vision presents a series of miscellaneous 
remarks, addressed to young adventurers, 
containing much observation and instruc- 
tion, which they may hereafter turn to 
good account. These are followed by an 
Appendix and Addenda, containing mat- 
ter illustrative of various parts of the 
work, inserted on a revision of the text. 
Much of the volume is necessarily com- 
piled from previous works, but there are 
interspersed throughout its pages a varie- 
ty of original observations, which prove 
the author to bea man of cultivated under- 
standing and enlarged ideas, who will not 
blindly submit to the decisious ef those 
who have gone before him, but 1s resolved 
to exercise his own judgment in the inves- 
tigation of the subjects of which he treats. 
We would recommend his work to the at- 
tentive perusal of those for whom it is 
principally intended, as well gajculated te 
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give them that general knowledge of In- 
dia, its history, and its inhabitants, 
which, whatever situation in life they may 
be called upon to fill, it is most essential 
that they should possess. 


A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Hail, of 
Leicester, in answer to his Attack upon 
West India Proprietors ; with some Ob- 
servations on the General Question as 
to the Abolition of Negro Slavery. By 
James Barstow, Esq. 8vo. 

Trial of John Smith, Missionary, (as 
copied verbatim from the Report ordered 
to be printed by the House of Com- 
mons); with an Appendix, containing 
Mrs. Smith’s Affidavit, the Petition from 
the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society to the House of Commons, and 
other Documents. 8vo. 

Journal of a Residence in Chile, and 
Voyage from the Pacific, in the years 
1822 and 23; preceded by an Account 
of the Revolution in Chile since the 
year 1810, and particularly of Transac- 
tions of the Squadron of Chile under 
Lord Cochrane. By Maria Graham, 
Author of Residence in India,’ &c, 
&ec. 4to. Plates, 

Travels in Brazil, in the years 1817, 
18, 19, and 20, undertaken by the com- 
mand of his Majesty the King of Ba- 
varia, and published under his special 
Patronage. By Dr. John Von Spix and 
Dr. Charlies Von Martius, Members of 
the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ences. Translated from the German. 
Vols. l and 2. Plates. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
comparative Remarks on the Ancient 
and Modern Geography of that Country. 
By William Martin Leake, F.R.S., &c. 
8vo. With a Map. 

The Cross andthe Crescent: a Poem, 
partially founded on Madame Cottiu’s 
* Mathilde.’ By the Rev. J. Beresford, 
M.A. Rector of Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire, late Fellow of Merton College. 
8vo. 

A new and accurate Map of Syria, 
by W. Arrowsmith, in two sheets; 
showing the very great Additions lately 
made to its Geography ; on which the 
ancient as well as the modern Names 
are pointed out, and the Routes of the 
most scientific Travellers inserted. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
in Italy. By the Author of ¢ Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula.’ 8vo. 

The Greek Revolution; its Origin 
and Progress, together with some Re- 
marks on the Religion, National Cha- 
racter, &c. in Greece. By Edward Bla- 
quiere, Esq. 8vo. With a large Map. 

A Reply to the Letters of the Abbé 
Du Bois, on the state of Christiauity in 


India. By the Rev. James Hough, 
Chaplain of the Hon, E,1.C. on the 
Madras Establishment. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

The Three Brothers, or the ‘l'ravels 
and Adventures of the Three Sherleys, in 
Persia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. Print- 
ed from original MSS., with additions 
and illustrations from very rare contem- 
porary works, and Portraits of Sir An- 
thony, Sir Robert, and Lady Sherley. 
Bro. 

A Flora of Nepaul, by Mr. D. Don, As- 
sociate and Librarian of the Linnean So- 
ciety, is in the press. 

A Narrative of Four Voyages-of Survey 
in the intertropical and western Coast of 
Australia, between the years 1817 and 
1622; undertaken by order of his Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in his Majesty’s Surveying Vessels, Mer- 
maid and Bathurst. © By Philip Parker 
King, R. N. Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. With Maps, Charts, Views, &c. 4to. 

A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
in the Interior of Africa, from its wes- 
tern Coast to the River Niger, in 1418, 
19, 20, and 21. With an account of the 
proceedings of the Expedition under the 
Command of the late Major Peddie and 
Captain Campbell. By Brevet Major 
Gray, of the late Royal African Corps, 
and StaffSurgeon Dochard. Undertaken 
by order of the Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. 
With a Map and Views. @vo. 

A Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Expedition despatched by his Majesty’s 
Government to explore the Northern 
Coast of Africa, in 1621 and 22; compre- 
hending an account of the Syrtis and Cy- 
renaica, the ancient Cities composing the 
Pentapolis, and of other various existing 
remains. By Capt. F. W. Beechey, R. N. 
and H. W. Beechey, Esq. With Plates, 
Maps, &c. 4to. 

A History of the Regeneration of Greece, 
comprising a sketch of the events from 
1740 to 1624. By Mons. F. C. H. L. Pou- 
queville, author of ‘Travels in Greece. 
4 vols. vo. With five Maps and seven 
Portraits. 

The French Minister of the Interior 
has ordered the Publication of the official 
Narrative of Freycinet’s Voyage round the 
World. It is to form 8 vols. 4to. With 
four Atlasses of 348 Plates, 117 of which 
are coloured, 

A new Map of India on six large Sheets, 
exhibiting its natural and political divi- 
sions, coustructed from original materials, 
principally supplied by Lieut. Col. Blacker, 
C. B. Surveyor General of Sudia. 

Capt. Southey is about to publish a 
Chronological History of the West Indies ; 
the value of which, as a literary composi- 
tion, will be considerably enhanced by the 
Introductions to the History of each Cen- 
tury, which will be from the pen of the 
Author’s Brother, the Poet Laureate, 
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INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DerinG the past month, there have 
been no arrivals from any part of India, 
of a later date than the Ist of January 
last; and as the intelligence in cur 
preceding Number reached nearly to 
the end of December, we have little of 
interest from these quarters to commu- 
nicate. ‘The news from Africa and the 
Mediterranean, is, however, more co- 
pious than usual; and, with the infor- 
mation from other settlements included 
in our view, comprises much that is im- 
portant and interesting. 


EAST INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 


Bengal.—Our intelligence from Ben- 
gal, up to the date of going to press, is 
confined to the accounts brought by the 
Florentia, which reach to the 25th De- 
cember. By these we learn that Lord 
Amberst had materially recovered his 
health, and that there was not any 
present probability of his quitting India 
on that account. Lady Amherst had 
been unfortunately thrown from her 
horse on the 13th of December, while 
riding from Calcutta to Barrackpore, 
but though severely bruised by the fall, 
her Ladyship had nearly recovered from 
its effects. 

By these accounts we also learn that 
the expedition against the Burmese 
had arrived at Shuparee, which place 
they occupied without any opposition, 
but it was stated that attempts at nego- 
tiation had commenced on the part of 
the Burmese. Shuparee is described 
as having apparently been once united 
to the main; the south entrance of the 
Naff, by which the expedition went, 
is said to be very intricate and ob- 
structed by a bar, over which the surf 
rolls nearly the whole breadth during 
the flood tides. Within, however, the 
navigation is unimpeded, the soundings 
regular, and the shores on both sides 
bold, the river being from one to two 
miles broad. Shuparee itself is covered 
with wood, chiefly the cypress trees, 
which grow to a considerable height, 
and not being the weight of teak, would 
answer pra better for topmasts and 
yards of ships. Very good water was 
found four feet beneath the surface of 
the beach. The island abounds with 
game of various kinds, and peacocks, 
while the river supplies most excellent 
fish. The climate is delightful, with a 
regular land and sea breeze, the ther- 
mometer never being below 68, nor 
higher than 74. 

Lieutenayt Colonel Paton, Commis- 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 2. 


sary General, in India, had been al- 
lowed to retire from that situation and 
had been appointed an Honorary Aide- 
de-Camp to the Governor General, and 
to a seat at the Military Board. 

R. McClintock, Esq. had been sworn 
in High Sheriff of Calentta for the year 
1824, and C. G. Strettel, Esq. Deputy 
Sheriff. 

The accounts from Agra _ received 
at Calcutta, stated that his Highness 
the Peishwa arrived there on the 23d 
November, and was received with the 
customary honours. On the following 
day Brigadier Shuldham arrived under 
the customary salute, as Commander of 
the Frontier, and the Commander in 
Chief was expected on the 26th; as a 
very great concourse of strangers had as- 
sembled, much gaiety was expected. 


Madras.—By accounts received from 
this Presidency, we learn that great 
distress had been felt in the Carnatie 
for want of rain, and there was every 
appearance of famine among the infe- 
rior classes. In the line of country 
between Nellore and Ganjam, the scar- 
city of grain had been so great, that 
many families in the vicinity of Inje- 
ram had gone without food for two or 
three days. 

This dreadful visitation had been the 
cause of creating a very serious riot, a 
body of natives, amounting to about 
40,000, having on the night of the 22d 
December assembled together before 
the fort at Vellore, for the purpose of 
plundering the buildings which were 
supposed to contain grain. The police 
did every thing in their power to put 
down the disturbance, but from the 
increasing numbers of the populace 
they were at last obliged to apply for 
assistance to the military, before the 
arrival of whom, the rioters had suc- 
ceeded in plundering five or six build- 
ings. The appearance of the soldiers, 
however, prevented the greater part of 
the grain from being carried off, and it 
was hoped their arrival would have 
caused the population to disperse. Ap- 
parently confident in their superior 
numbers, the rioters, however, did not 
retire when the sepoys came up, but, 
on the contrary, assailed them with 
stones, and in this state the whole of 
the night was passed. On the 23d, it 
being found that the rioters would not 
disperse, orders were given to the mili- 
tary to endeavour to frighten them by 
firing blank cartridges, but this being 
ineffectual, they were ordered to fire 
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with ball over the heads of the people, 
which was obeyed, but, by accident, a 
poor native who was standing on the 
ramparts, near Lord Clive’s battery, 
was wounded, and shortly after died. 
Another individual was also wounded, 
but not dangerously, and after this 
measure the mob dispersed without fur- 
ther violence. The military are stated 
to have behaved with great forbearance, 
notwithstanding the insulting and op- 
probrious language and behaviour used 
towards them. It is gratifying to learn 
that the government had adopted every 
measure in their power to lessen this 
visitation, by taking up ships to convey 
corn to Coringa, the nied of which it 
was hoped would remove the existing 
misery, until other measures could be 
adopted. 


Bombay. — By accounts from this 
quarter, we learn the arrival there of 
his Majesty’s ship Leven, from the 
African coast. She was destined for 
Muscat, for the purpose of surveying 
the coasts of Arabia and Africa. No 
intelligence of public interest has 
reached us from this presidency during 
the past month, of alater date than that 

iven in our preceding Number; but 
rom every part of India ships are hourly 
expected. 


China, — By accounts from China 
we learn that the Canton market for 
Bengal cotton had considerably im- 
proved, owing to a partial failure of the 
crop in China, and as high a price as 
ten to eleven tales per pecul had been 
obtained. The demand for this article 
in the Chinese market is stated, how- 
ever, to be very uncertain. From the 
western part of the city of Saigon, in 
Cochin China, a river or canal has re- 
cently been cut, twenty-three English 
miles long, connecting with a branch 
of the Cambodia River, by which a free 
water communication is opened with 
Cambodia. The canal is twelve feet 
deep throughout, about eighty feet 
wide, and was cut through immense 
forests and morasses in the short space 
of six weeks. Twenty-six thousand 
men were employed by night aud day 
alternately, in this stupendous under- 
taking, and seven thousand lives were 
sacrificed by fatigue and consequent 
disease. The banks of this canal are 
already planted with the palmyr tree, 
which is a great favourite with the 
people of the country. 

Penang.—Advices from Penang in- 
form us that the same regulations 
were in force at Malacca, as at Java, 


since the Ist of August, by which all 


goods imported into Malacca from all 
parts and places East of the Cape, are 
liable to an import duty of 24 per cent. 
The same duty it was believed was le- 
vied at Padang. An attack was ex- 
pected at Penang the latter end of Oc- 
tober by the natives of Queda, who 
demanded their king, then with the 
English government, and it was said 
the sovereign of Siam was the instigator 
of this demand. The government of 
Penang had refused to give up his ma- 
jesty, and the natives were gathering in 
haste upon the shores opposite. ‘The 
force of Penang did not amount to a 
regiment, but they had sent to Bengal 
for reinforcements. It was thought if 
the natives véntured on Penang the 
buildings would be destroyed, but that 
the fort would protect the Europeans. 
From Queda to Polo Penang, across the 
straits, was not more than two miles. 


Batavia.—By accounts received from 
Batavia, we learn that letters . had 
reached there from Palambang, giving 
a statement of an attempt haviug been 
made by several of the officers m the 
king’s service, assisted by the half- 
caste natives, to overturn the govern- 
ment of Manilla. The Revolutionists 
took possession of the place during the 
absence of the governor, (who had gone 
up the couutr x sd goa of the Euro- 
pean troops) declared a captain of the 
king’s troops sovereign of the Philli- 
pines, and concluded that their designs 
were accomplished; but with a promp- 
titude entirely unforeseen by the insur- 
gents, the governor with some faithful 
troops marched against the city, re- 
covered the principal fortress, and before 
the new-made sovereign and his adhe- 
rents could recover from their surprise, 
they were taken prisoners; and hy a 
summary process, the principal ring- 
leaders ordered to be shot. The ci-devant 
emperor, with several subalterps and 
sergeants, to the number of 19, suffered 
death, by which tranquillity was re- 
stored. Sugars were quoted at Manilla 
at 4 dollars per pecul, with a stock of 
60,000 peculs on hand. 

By other letters we learn that spices 
are allowed to be exported from Batavia 
to any part of the world in vessels, of 
every nation. If taken to the Nether- 
lands, no importation duty is demanded, 
if accompanied with proper certificates 
of their shipment from Batavia. No 
spices are allowed in entrepot, or to be 
lauded from any other than a Dutch 
vessel. 

Sandwich Islands,—Great Britain has 


beem honoured by a visit from the 
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King and Queen of these Islands, who 
arrived at Portsmouth, on the 17th of 
May, inthe Eagle, South Sea Whaler. 
The object of this long voyage, is said 
to be the surrender of the eleven islands 
composing the groupe, called the Sand- 
wish Islands, to the protection of His 
Britannic Majesty, it being apprehended 
that the Emperor of Russia intended to 
possess himself of them, a_ design 
which, considering their convenience 
for the Phillipine Islands, may not be 
entirely void of foundation. The King’s 
name is Riho Riho, but his assumed 
regal name is Tamehameho; and Wha- 
hoo, one of the central Islands, is his 
residence. The King and Queen are 
attended by the Governor, his Lady, 
and an Interpreter. 


AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS, 


Cape of Good Hope.—The recent ac- 
counts from the Cape have not been of 
any material interest. All the letters 
repeat that the principal grain which 
had succeeded, particularly in the Albany 
district, was the Colonial Bengal, or 
strong stemmed wheat. The common 
Bengal wheat was also stated to be a 
most excellent kind for the Colony, 
from its rapid growth, which was as 
quick as barley. The rye crops in 
Albany had been destroyed by rust and 
vermin. Of the short Bengal wheat, it 
was thought that generally throughout 
the cultivated districts, the crop ave- 
raged about half a fair one. The culti- 
vation of flax, as an article of ex- 
portation, is recommended ; as in most 
situations, three crops in the year might 
be depended upon, and the oil obtained 
from the seed would be valuable for 
the Colonial consumption. The elder 
bush was also spoken of as well adapted 
for fences, particularly in exposed si- 
tuations ; its growth was rapid, beyond 
any thing else in the Colony, and it was 
generally thought, no animal would 
eat of it. A decoction from its roots 
formed an excellent purgative, when 
other drugs could not be procured. 
‘The following is an extract of a letter 
from Delagoa Bay. 

* This Fort is a miserable place, and 
a perfect hell for wickedness. There is 
a Portuguese Governor and three offi- 
cers, with about fifty Mosambique black 
soldiers. It is much like old Theopolis 
in appearance, and standson a low part 
of the banks of the English River, on 
the northern side. 

‘ The country in the neighbourhood 
of Delagoa Bay, taking it as a whole, I 
believe will be found, on examination, 
to be a most interesting one, It is 


beautiful, and fertile in native pro- 
ductions beyond description; but for 
the last two or three years there has 
been but little rain, which together 
with the devastation of the Botwahs (a 
warlike and powerful tribe to the S. W.) 
has produced a famine in most of the 
states. The rivers are wide and deep, 
and navigable a long way from the 
mouth. I have been up once in a boat 
upwards of 30 miles, and found it still 
broad and deep, with many feet rise of 
tide. The country is very woody, and 
produces fine timber in abundance. On 
a clear day three or four ridges of 
mountains are seen, the furthest of 
which is exceedingly high, and appears 
to be about 100 miles distant. It 
would be a great and dangerous under- 
taking to cross, and see you in Albany 
by way of Lattakoo. Such a com- 
munication would, however, be very 
desirable.’ 


Sierra Leone,—\n our former Num- 
bers we have noticed with expressions 
of pleasure, the rapid improvements 
made in this Colony, by the indefatiga- 
ble exertions of the Governor, Sir C. 
McCarthy. In our last we mentioned 
his having taken the field against the 
Ashantees, and we regret to add that 
it has now become our painful duty to 
announce a catastrophe, which has not 
only caused some of the most eminent 
of the Colonists to fall victims to the 
brutal vengeance of their savage op- 
ponents, but it is feared has cost the 
valuable life of the Governor, and 
placed the very existence of the Colony 
itself in jeopardy. A degree of mystery 
still clouds this unfortunate event, no 
particulars of an official nature having 
been received, but we fear the particu- 
lars are alone wanting, and that the 
fact itself is established by too strong a 
body of evidence for the most sanguine 
well-wisher of the infant Colony to 
doubt it. In the absence of official 
details, and on account of the general 
interest it has excited, we have thought 
fit to give the various letters descriptive 
of this event, in their origimal form, 
in order that the friends of those whose 
names stand recorded therein, may 
judge for themselves, as to the degree 
of hope or fear to be deduced from 
them. The following is an extract of a 
letter from Accra, dated January 31. 

* The Ashantees have long threatened 
us with an attack; and on the 25th of 
last month, intelligence was brought 
to Sir Charles McCarthy, that they 
were approaching the coast; but con- 
trary to what is usual, their forces were 
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by report diminished as to their real 
numbers; the consequence was, that 
Sir Charles divided his forces in four 
divisions, and marched into the interior. 
The enemy instead of dividing theirs, 
collected a force of 10,000 men, and at- 
tacked the division commanded by Sir 
Charles himself (who did not muster 
1,000 muskets), and I regret to say, to- 
tally defeated and dispersed it. The 
whole of the whites are either killed or 
missing, except Major Ricketts and En- 
sign Erskine, who after many hardships, 
have succeeded in getting to Cape Cuast. 
Among the killed aud missing, are Sir 
Charles himself, Messrs. Buckle and 
Wetherell, from Sierra Leone; also 
Robertson, Dr. Tedlie, Jones, Brandon, 
J.P. Williams, and Heddle, of Cape 
Coast, all of whom you have seen, and 
several others with whom you are not 
acquainted. H and | were with the 
Accra division, commanded by Captain 
Blenkarne, and at Icast 150 miles to the 
eastward of Sir Charles, when this 
afflicting intelligence was brought to 
us; and by the same messenger we 
were orderéd to fall back on Accra, and 
put the town and fort in the best state 
of defence. It will now be seen that the 
Ashautees are a peuple not to be utterly 
despised. In short, it has come to this 
—it Government do not instantly send 
out 2 or 3,000 troops to put down this 
power, they must withdraw the British 
flag from the coast, and leave the field 
to the cunning Dutchmen to reap the 
harvest of their intrigue. The moment 
the issue of the battle was known, the 
people of Elmina commenced seizing 
our people ; and those of Shamah (ano- 
ther Dutch settlement) had the temerity 
to fire on one of the boats of the Owen 
Glendower, The divisions commanded 
by Majors Chisholm and Laing have 
returned to Cape Coast and Annamaboe. 

“It is but justice to say that the Danish 
Governor Richlieu has acted the part of 
aman of honour towards us. He has 
spared neither expense nor personal 
exertion to assist us in putting down the 
Ashantees ; and if the Dutch had acted 
the same part, matters would ere this 
have been settled in our favour. To se- 
cure the favour and trade of the 
Ashantees, the Dutch have been so 
mean as to instil into the minds of these 
people, that our object is to bring their 
nation under our yoke, and that if we 
are driven from the coast, they (the 
Ashantees), will again have the oppor- 
tunity of disposing of their slaves to the 
Portuguese and Spanish vessels. 

*P.S. A report hast just reached us 
that Sir Charles is safe amoug the 





Dinqueras, a countty situated about 45 
miles N. W. of Cape Coast, and in our 
alliance. I sincerely hope this report 
may be confirmed, but for my part | 
much doubt it.’ 

The following is another letter from 
the same place and of a similar date. 

‘The last disastrous events have 
brought us into a very critical situation. 
On the 29th ult. Sir Charles directed 
Captain Blenkarne, the commandant of 
James's Fort, Accra, to proceed toAkim, 
and there to form an encampment. The 
object of this was (1 have some reason 
to think) to menace and divide the forces 
of the Ashantees. We left this on the 
4th inst. for that purpose ; but in conse- 
quence of some dissatisfaction among 
those on whom we relied for aid, our 
forces were but slender; and after 
having remained in the Aguassim terri- 
tory three weeks, our forces having re- 
fused to proceed, we were obliged to 
fall back on this place. In the mean- 
time our good Governor hoped by his 
own presence to infuse confidence into 
the dastardly Fantees, among whom he 
had trusted himself, was attacked on 
the 2st inst. by 10,000 Shantees, who 
had been near him for some days. It 
was unfortunate that at this time a force 
under Major Chisholm, another under 
Captain Lestrange, and a third under 
Captain Laing, were all at distinct 
camps, and knew nothing of what was 
going on until all was over. The action 
took place behind Secundee, almost ten 
miles inland. The wounded (100) made 
their way to that settlement, and after- 
wards to the Cape, in canoes. On the 
28th Major Chisholm returned to Cape 
Coast, but had not heard of Sir Charles. 
He mustered all the forces he could, and 
Captain Laing was sent with him to 
search for Sir Charles. The amount of 
their forces I cannot state, not having 
heard ; but the blacks are, I fear, panic 
struck. 

* Government will see the necessity 
of now doing what ought to have been 
done long ago. Unless three or four 
thousand men are sent out to beat these 
savages out of hand, they will keep the 
country agitated until they effect the 
total subjugation of the coasts.’ 

The annexed is a third letter bearing 
a corresponding date. 

‘ In several of my former letters I 
mentioned the Ashantee palaver, and 
that we only waited the arrival of Sir 
Charles McCarthy, at Cape Coast Castle, 
to commence offensive operations. He 
arrived about two months ago, and afier 
putting things in order, took the field 
at the head of gne party ; Major Chis- 
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holm at the head of another ; and Cap- 
tain Blenkarne was ordered to proceed 
with the Accra troops, and to form an 
encampment in the Akine country. 
Coomassie, the capital of Ashantee, is 
nearly equidistant from Cape Coast and 
Accra (about 180 miles), and I believe 
it was the intention that all the forces 
should have joined upon the borders of 
the Ashantee country. We expected 
that the Accra party would have con- 
sisted of about 4000 or 5000 men. Capt. 
Blenkarne took with him forty regulars, 
and two companies of militia, command- 
ed by Captains Hansen and Dannerman; 
the only other force he took with him 
from Accra was about 300 natives, ex- 
pecting to be overtaken by the others. 
Lieutenant Mc Carthy and myself also 
accompanied them. In consequence of 
expecting to be joined by so many more 
of the natives, we proceeded very slow- 
ly, and at the end of a week were only 
forty miles distant. We remained four- 
teen days ata village called Mampong, 
during which time we were joined by 
several parties, who, seeing our small 
numbers, soon deserted. As it was 
thought we would have entered the 
Akine country with four or five thou- 
sand men, and as our force did not ex- 
ceed so many hundreds, it was recom- 
mended to Captain Blenkarne, that as 
the Akines were not very friendly, and 
as Sir Charles could not be aware of our 
small force, to wait his orders, which 
arrived, and were to advauce through 
the Fantee country to his support. In 
consequence of which, we had to return 
by Accra, being the nearest practicable 
route, where we received news which 
we thought rendered it prudent to re- 
maio. Sir Charles and Major Chisholm, 
whose parties were separate from one 
another, were in pursuit of some Ashan- 
tees, and on the 2Ist Sir Charles, 
with his small party, fell in with a large 
body of them. The opposite parties met. 
The Ashantees suffered severely, but 
our force was dreadfully cut up; out of 
eleven officers, one is dead, eight mis- 
sing, and two returned wounded, A- 
mongst the missing are Sir Charles, and 
my good friend Dr. Tedlie. Sir Charles 
was known to have receivedtwo wounds, 
and Tedlie was reported killed. Oue 
of the soldiers took two watches from an 
Ashantee, which were known to have 
belonged to Mr. Buckle, civil engineer, 
Sierra Leone, and to Mr. Wetherell, 
Ensign, 2nd West India regiment. Ma- 
jor Chisholm not falling in with the 
Ashantees, and not hearing of Sir 
Charles, returned to Cape Coast; one 
of his officers, Captain L'Estrange, had 
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died from fatigue. Upon Major Chis- 
holm’s return, Captain Laing was dis- 
patched with 3 or 4,000 men, to look 
after the missing, and has not returned. 
The Ashantees having made their way 
to the water side will probably attack 
our forts. For ourselves we have no 
fear, but 1 am much afraid the natives 
will suffer greatly, the forts not being 
able to afford them all protection. [am 
sory to say, the natives have not shown 
the spirit in fighting that was expected. 
From the spirit they have shown on the 
present occasion, it is my opinion that, 
unless a large regular force is sent out 
to cope with the Ashantees, the sooner 
we evacuate the forts on the Gold Coast 
the better. Ifa force is sent out, the 
sacrifice of lives must be dreadful, from 
the climate, the havoc amongst new 
comers being very great. If the troops 
arrived about the end of September, they 
might go to Ashantee and be again em - 
barked before the commencement of 
the rains. 

* Killed: James Heddle, from the 
Orkneys.—Missing: Sir C. McCarthy, 
Dr. Tedlie, John Tasker Williams, Mr. 
Buckle, Mr. G. A. Robertson, from 
Dumfriesshire; Ensign Wetherell, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Rigdon, aud Mr. Bran- 
dun.—Wounded: Aud at Cape Coast, 
Brigadier Major Ricketts, 2d West In- 
dia Regiment; Eusign Erskine, Royal 
African Corps.’ 

The subjoined is a letter from an 
officer of rauk, dated Cape Coast, Feb- 
ruary 8th :— 

* All is confusion here. The Ashan- 
tees have beaten the Governor: he is a 
prisoner or killed, so are all the white 
men of the party, about seven or eight, 
and more than two-thirds of his force, 
Our marines garrison Cape Coast Cas- 
tle. We have been at duty night and 
day of the severest nature.—] almost 
thought the other day that my jaw-bone 
would have ornamented an Ashantee 
drum; fate would have it otherwise. 
We have had two marines and one 
Krooman killed, and two marines and 
five seamen wounded. We are all ready 
for harder work, and as the Ashantees 
show no quarter, but torture those they 
take, if our lads are obliged to land 
(which is more than probable), 1 land 
tuo; no prisoner will any of us be, that 
is determined. The country, over-run 
by the Ashantees, is in a horrible con- 
dition, every male old person, and child, 
is put to death ; the girls just arrived at 
a proper age are saved. A_ captain 
L’Estrange was so affected by the dread- 
ful sights which he saw on the march, 
that ou seeing two children bung up by 
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the neck, and two with their bellies cut 
open, he dropped down and died.” 

The above are all the accounts that 
have reached England from Sierra 
Leone, to the date of our going to press, 
and though they certainly leave the ul- 
timate fate of Sir Charles involved in 
mystery, there is too much reason to 
fear he has fallen a victim to the revenge 
of his uncivilized enemies, supposing 
him to have escaped the more enviable 
death on the field of battle. That his 
captivity would only be the prelude to 
his murder, the knowledge of the en- 
mity felt against him by the Ashantees, 
would lead us much to fear; and when 
it is known that they looked upon him 
as the chief cause of the active measures 
adopted on the African coast for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, (a traffic 
in which they were large dealers) and 
as such, the cause of the decrease of 
their revenue, and the main check to 
their acquisition of plunder, little mercy 
can be hoped for. 

We cannot close this melancholy pic- 
ture better than by giving what we be- 
lieve to be an accurate account of the 
state of our settlements in that part of 
the African coast to which attention has 
been latterly more immediately drawn, 
by the termination of this ill-fated expe- 
dition.— 

The Gold Coast extends from about 
3 degrees W. long. to as many degrees 
E. and lies in 5 or 6 degrees N. latitude. 
In the year 1621, the African Company 
(which, under various modifications, 
had existed from the time of King 
Charles II.) was abolished, and all its 
forts‘and possessions on the Gold Coast 
were annexed to the colony of Sierra 
Leone, of which Sir Charles Mc Carthy 
was governor. 

This arrangement was, no doubt, ow- 
ing, in great measure, to the official re- 
ports of the late Sir George Collier, who 
had it in command from the Lords of 
the Admiralty to report the general state 
and condition of the settlements on the 
Western Coast of Africa. 

The forts and settlements under the 
African Company were eight, viz. —Cape 
Coast Castle, Annamaboe, Accra, Tan- 
tamquerry, Dixcove, Apollonia, Succon- 
dee, Commenda, and Pramprau; the 
whole White Establishment included 
only 45 persons; the black and co- 
loured people in the Company’s pay 
were 450. Apollonia, the western 
boundary of the Company’s cettlements, 
was a small and perfectly useless fort ; 
Sir George recommended its abandon- 
ment. Dixcove, the next to the east- 


ward, was better situated (particularly 


for supplying timber and lime to Cape 
Coast Castle,) and Sir George recom- 
mended its being strengthened. Suc- 
condee and Commenda he considered to 
be useless. Next to these came the 
Dutch fort of Almina, one of the very 
strongest along the whole line of coast. 
Cape Coast Castle, the principal English 
station, lies to the eastward of Elmina. 
The fort had been for some time de- 
clining, but was afterwards strengthen- 
ed. Ithad a garrison of 100 negroes, 
well trained and disviplined, and offi- 
cered by the white servants of the 
Company. Sir George Collier recom- 
mended several additions to the defence 
of the place. Aunamaboe was the next 
British fort upon the Coast. It was of 
no great value as a place of trade ; but 
Sir George advised its being retained, 
were it only to prevent its being occu- 
pied by other nations. The African 
Company paid a sort of rent or tribute 
for Annamaboe to the Ashantee Chief, 
who some years previously had attacked 
that fort, but was repulsed. Tantam- 
querry was only of utility as keeping 
open the communieation with Accra. 
The last-mentioned settlement was divi- 
ded into British Acera and Dutch Accra, 
the British flag flying at one end of the 
town, and the Dutch flag at the other. 
British Accra possessed a fort second 
only to Cape Coast Castle, and a num- 
ber of the native chiefs were attached 
to and paid by the English. The Dutch 
had no fort, but they possessed great in- 
fluence in the vicinity by encouraging 
the Slave Trade. Near to Accra was 
alsoa Danish settlement called Chris- 
tianburg. Prampran, the most easterly 
of the British settlements, was of small 
account. 

At some distance in the interior is 
situated the town of Comassie, the resi- 
dence of Sai Tootoo Quamina, the Chief 
or King of the Ashantees. His domi- 
nions are of great extent, the population 
considerable, and the dispositions both 
of king and people extremely prone to 
war. ‘ The Ashantee Army,” says Sit 
George Collier, ‘* is numerous beyond 
belief; and though quite an irregular 
mass, yet more than 60,000 can be col - 
lected, acquainted with the use of fire 
arms, ready to sacrifice their lives to 
the nod or caprice of their chief or king, 
who is known to be savage and cruel m 
the extreme.” 

In 1807 an Ashantee army reached 
the coast for the first time. In 1811 
they invaded the Fantee country near 
our establishment, and again in 1816. 
The African Company sent a Mission in 
1817 (of which the late Mr. Bowdich 
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formed a part) toComassie. The Ashan- 
tee King having asserted a claim of 
sovereignty over the Fantee country, 
that claim was admitted and guaran- 
teed on the part of England by the Bri- 
tish consul, Mr. Dupuis, a measure 
which Sir George Collier deeply la- 
mented. 

Thus stood the affairs of the Gold 
Coast in 1821, when all the British set- 
tlements there were added to the colony 
of Sierra Leone, and placed under the 
command of that most able and active 
Governor, Sir Charles Me Carthy. Sir 
Charles shortly afterwards went thither 
in person, and has ever since been inces- 
santly moving from one part of his go- 
vernment to another, promoting im- 
provements of all kinds, and personally 
directing their execution. The new 
energy thus displayed by the English on 
the Gold Coast imposed a salutary check 
on the savage chief of Ashantee, and 
at the same time held ont to the neigh- 
bouring States a hope of protection 
against hisoppressions. He was there- 
fore for some time quiet; but having in 
a fit of passion seized on a negro ser- 
geant in our service, aud put him to 
death, Sir Charles Mc Carthy felt him- 
self bound to avenge the insult. A new 
corps had been formed ou the Gold 
Coast, under the title of the Royal Af- 
rican Light Infantry, and had attained a 
high degree of discipline, A detachment 
of this corps took the field under Cap- 
tain Laing, an officer peculiarly well 
qualified for this service, inasmuch as he 
had a year or two before penetrated very 
far into the interior of an exploratory 
mission from Sierra Leoue. The tribes 
which had previously suffered from the 
tyranny of Sai Toetoo Quamina now 
seized the opportunity of shaking off his 
yoke, and many of them spontaneous'y 
swore allegiance to the English govern- 
ment. In May last, all the districts on 
the sea coast, west of the Volta were in 
arms, to the amount of thirty thousand 
warriors; whilst in the interior the in- 
habitants unanimously refused to pay 
the tributary exactions. Captain Laing 
took the Fantee country under his espe- 
cial care. This officer, in August last, 
with a detachment of the 2d West India 
regiment, and a body of the Annamaboe 
militia, supported by several native 
chiefs, totally defeated the Ashantees at 
Assecuma. On the 19th of last Novem- 
ber Sir Charles Mc Carthy arrived from 
Sierra Leone at Cape Coast, where he 
remained on the 13th of December, the 
date of the last Gold Coast Gazettes 
which have reached this country. At 
that time the Ashantees had not ven- 


tured to approach the coast; a camp 
had been formed by the British troops ; 
and great numbers of the native chiefs 
had joined them, and sworn allegiance 
to the British government. 

We lament to add to the calamity 
above recorded, that of the death of Mr. 
Be!zoni, the celebrated and persevering 
African traveller, who has added one 
other to the list of victims who have 
fallen in the perilous attempt to pene- 
trate the interior of Africa. The par- 
ticulars of this event are contained in 
the following extract of a letter, dated 
from on board the brig Castor, at Accra, 
January 7th :— 

* 1 wrote to you some time since, 
almost at a venture, mentioning the ar- 
rival in Benin river of Mr. G. Belzoni, 
the celebrated traveller, who was at- 
tempting to reach Houssa and Timbue- 
too, by way of Benin. I am sorry to 
inform you that, like all others who 
have made this trial, he has perished. 
He died at Gato, the 3d of December, 
1823. 

*As I think it will interest you, I 
will give you an idea of his prospects of 
succeeding in this perilous expedition, 
when they were closed by his death. 
He had been a considerable time a very 
welcome guest on board this brig, 
waiting for the time a Mr. J. Houtson 
could accompany him to Benin, whose 
interest with the King of that place he 
considered would be serviceable to him. 
On the night of the 24th of November 
he left us, with Mr. Houtson, for Gato. 
On parting with us, he seemed a little 
agitated, particularly when the crew, to 
each of whom he had made a present, 
gave him three loud cheers on leaving 
the vessel. ‘God bless you, my fine 
fellows, and send you a happy sight of 
your country and friends,’ was his an- 
swer. On the 3d of December, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Houtson, re- 
questing me to come to Benin, as Mr. 
B. was lying dangerously ill, and, in 
case of death, wishing a second person to 
be present. I was prevented going, not 
only by business, but a severe fever, 
which had then hold of me. On the 5th, 
I had a second letter from Mr. H. with 
the particulars of Mr. B.'s end, and one 
from himself, almost illegible, dated 
Dec. 2, requesting me to assist in the 
disposal of his effects, and to remit the 
proceeds home to his agents, Messrs. 
Briggs, Brothers, and Co., America 
Square, London, together with a beau- 
ful amethyst ring ke wore, which he 
seemed particularly anxious should be 
delivered to his wife, with the assurance 
he died in the fullest affection for her, 
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as he found himself too weak to write 
his last wishes and adieus. He was 
interred at Gato next day, with ali the 
respect possible ; and | furnished a large 
board, with the following inscription, 
and which was placed over his grave : 
* Here lie the remains of 
G. BELZONI, . 
Who was attacked with dysentery at 
Benin 
(On his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo), 
On the 26th of November, and died 
at this place, 
December 3, 1623. 

‘ The gentlemen who placed this in- 
scription over the grave of this intre- 
pid and enterprising traveller, hope 
that every European visiting this spot 
will cause the ground to be cleared, 
and the fence round the grave repaired, 
if necessary.’ 

* At the time of Mr. Belzoni’s death, 
Mr. Houtson had every thing arranged 
with the King of Benin for his depar- 
ture, and had his health continued, 
there is no doubt would have succeeded. 
Mr. Belzoni passed at Beuin as an inha- 
bitant or rather native of the interior, 
who had come to England when ayouth, 
and was now trying toreturn to his coun- 
try. Vhe King and Emegrands (or 
nobles) gave credit to this, Mr. Belzoni 
being in a Moorish dress, with his beard 
nearly a foot in length. ‘There was, 
however, some little jealousy amongst 
them, which was removed by a present 
or two, well applied, and the King of 
Benin’s messenger was to accompany 
Mr. Belzoni with the King’s cane, and 
as maby men as were considered neces- 
sary fur a guard and baggage carriers. 
The King’s name is respected as far as 
Houssa, and he has a messenger, or 
ambassador, stationary there. On Mr. 
B.’s arrival at Houssa, he was to leave 
his guard there, and proceed to ‘Tim- 
buctuo, the King not guaranteeing his 
safety futher than Houssa, and Tim- 
‘buctoo not being kuown at Benin. On 
this return to Houssa, he would make 
the necessary preparations for going 
down the Niger, aud despatch his mes- 
senger and guard back with letters to 
his agents aod to Mr. John Houtson. 
The messenger to be rewarded accord - 
ing to the accounts the letters gave of 
his behaviour, and the King to receive 
a valuable stated present. ‘This was the 
plan, and I think it would have proved 
fortunate had Mr. B. lived. 

* The distance from Benin to Houssa 
is not suv great. The King gave the fol- 
lowing account of the route: from Be- 
nin to Jaboo six days’ journey; Jaboo 
to Eyvo three; Eyoo to Sappa nine; 


Tappa to Nyffoo four; and Nyffvo to 
Houssa three. 1 am sorry I cannot find 
the memorandum I made of this, but I 
think I am correct. Between Nyffoo 
and Houssa the ‘ Big Water’ is to be 
crossed, considerably above Tangara, 
at wliich place it is tremendously rapid 
and wide; further down, the natives of 
Benin know nothing of it, except that it 
runs to the southward. I wish it was a 
settled point. Mr. B. began to waver in 
his upinion of the Niger being a branch 
of the Nile, after having seen one or 
two of these rivers in the bight of Benin. 
I will give you my idea on the subject: 
ifthe Niger does not empty itself into 
the bights of Beapa and Benin, there 
must be some other immense course of 
water in the interior tu supply these 
seven rivers, viz. Benin, Dos Escravos, 
Dos Ramos, Bonny, New Calabar, Old 
Calabar, and Rio del Rey, with the nu- 
merous intersecting creeks, and which 
any person, I think, only need to see, to 
know they run from one great stream. 
Add to this, the land to the westward of 
river Lagos, though not high, is per- 
fectly dry, and free from marsh ; from 
Lagos to the west side of Rio del Rey, 
there is scarcely a spot of land that is 
not overflowed at high tides. The east 
side of Del Rey is the contrary, being 
high and mountainous, viz. the high 
land of Cameroous and Reconly Land. 
The intervening marsh between Lagos 
and Del Rey has evidently been formed 
by the soil and mud washed down these 
rivers. That the coast here has been 
carried further out, in my opinion cau- 
not be doubted, as in a conversation I 
had with the King of Wanu, he in- 
formed me ‘six or seven of his fathers 
back, was when white men first came 
to Wanu; that then they came to the 
town in their ships, as they could then 
soon catch the sea; but now the river 
had gone a long way further out:’ of 
course he meant the land further out. I 
suppose Wanu is forty miles from the 
sea now, At the same time he showed 
me some of the guns brought out by the 
first ship that came there, with match- 
locks and stands. The old gentleman 
was very communicative. He related 
the history of his family being made 
kings, which would please you, but I 
have no time for it here; I hope I may 
relate it to you in Liverpool. Ofcourse, 
you know the various opinions against 
the Niger terminating here or in the 
Congo. I may add another. None of 
the natives of the interior having come 
down the river, nor none of the river 
people gone up to look for trade more 
than two days’ journey inacanoe. Yet 
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they describe it at that distance as large 
as at the entrance. 1 may also remark, 
that I never could find any of the na- 
tives who had been at Houssa, that had 
crossed or seen those mountains, which 
are considered an insuperable obstacle 
to the Niger running south, viz. ‘‘ the 
Mountains of the Moon.” But their 
heads here are so thick, it is difficult to 
get correct information out of them. 
There are several natives of Houssa 
slaves in the river. You will perceive, 
by what | have said, the opinion I have 
formed, that the Niger empties itself by 
a great Delta, of which Rio Formoso, or 
Benin, is the western, and Rio del Rey 
the eastern branch, with several rivers 
between them from the same source.’ 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

Constantinople. — Accounts received 
from the Turkish capital continue to 
speak of perfect tranquillity existing 
there. The Divan was wholly engaged 
in the preparations for the fourth cam- 
paign against the Greeks, and the as- 
sistance of the Pasha of Egypt was much 
relied on to enable the Turks to take the 
field in force. 

Smyrna.—By advices from this port 
we learn that nothing of any political 
importance had occurred there. The ut- 
most tranquillity prevailed at the date 
of the last letters. 


Egypt.—The letters received from 
Alexandria convey inteliigence of very 
great importance to the Greeks, and 
which will in all probability cripple the 
Turkish power sufficiently to render 
their ferce in the ensuing campaign 
comparatively feeble. It has been known 
that for some time past the Pasha of 
Egypt has been forming large magazines 
of gunpowder and of all descriptions of 
military stores at Grand Cairo avowedly 
for the purpose of equipping an army 
to act against the Morea. Letters 
received of the Sth of April state that 
these magazines had been destroyed by 
fire, and that three thousand Egyptian 
soldiers had perished in the explosion. 
The value of the property destroyed was 
estimated at not less than ten millions 
of Spanish dollars; and one of the ef- 
fects of this event will probably be the 
abandonment of the expedition against 
Greece, if it were ever seriously contem- 
plated. The destruction of the maga- 
zines at Grand Cairo will prevent the 
Pasha of Egyp: from furnishing the ex- 
pedition with warlike stores, and thus 
render the Turkish armameut very in- 
complete. At the date of the last ac- 
counts the British merchants were in a 
state of great alarm, on accouyt of the 
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arrival there of several Algerine frigates 
and corvettes, who took a list of the 
English ships in the harbour, and part 
of the squadron were cruising in the 
neighbourhood when the letters came 
away. 

Greece.—We have to record in this 
place, the death of Lord Byron, an event 
by no means looked for, as indeed we 
had hoped for far other tidings. We 
shall confine ourselves at present to the 
simple mention of the circumstance, 
which, as might have been expected, 
has given rise in Greece to an universal 
sorrow, as hovourable to the mourners 
as to the mourned. How great he was, 
and how much to be regretted, we shall 
not here attempt to say, that must be 
reserved for another time, but the most 
striking circumstances attending the 
honourable sorrow of the Greeks it is 
our duty to give. Lord Byron may be 
misrepresented by Malice and Envy as 


much as they please—it is the nature of 


most men to hate superior merit—the 
source of the general grief his death has 
excited is not to be mistaken. Nations 
never offer up sincere prayers for living, 
or real regrets for departed vice—gene- 
ral society is not to be swayed by par- 
tial views. Jt is our opinion that the 
sorrow of the Greeks for Lord Byron is 
not less real or less extensive than that 
of the Roman people for Germanicus. 
There is no Agrippina it is true to con- 
secrate his urp or weep over his ashes ; 
and from one signal act of treachery to 
his memory which has already occurred, 
we fear he has left few friends in Eng- 
land who will emulate ancient virtue in 
their pious regard for the stability of his 
renown. We kuow there are some— 
aud it is probably sufficient that there 
are a few—but we have seen that near 
ties can easily be dissulved by vanity, 
or a narrow view of human things. The 
following letter, announcing his Lord- 
ship’s death, was addressed to J. Bow- 
ring, Esq. by Prince Mavrocordato : 
Missolonghi, April 8 (20), 1824. 
Sir, and my very Fe Friend—It is 
with the greatest affliction that I fulfil the 
duty of giving you the sad news of the 
death of Lord Byron, after an illness of 
ten days. Our loss is irreparable, and it 
is with justice that we abandon ourselves 
to inconsolable sorrow. Notwithstanding 
the dificult circumstances in which [ am 
placed, I shail attempt to perform my 
duty towards this great man; the eternal 
gratitude of my agent | will perhaps be 
the ouly true tribute to his memory. The 
Deputies will communicate to you the 
details of this melancholy event, on which 
the grief which I feel will not allow me to 
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dwell longer. You will excuse—you will 
justify, my being overwhelmed with sor- 
row, and accept the assurances of my de- 
votion, &c. A. MAvRocorpaTo. 

On the 9th of April Lord Byron, who 
had been living very low, exposed bim- 
selfin a violent rain; the consequence 
of which was a severe cold, and he was 
immediately confined to his bed. The 
low state ty which he had been reduced 
by his abstinence, and probably by some 
of the remaining effects of his previous 
illness, made him unwilling, at auy rate 
he refused to submit, to be bled. It is 
to be lamented that no one was near his 
Lordship who had sufficient influence 
over his mind, or who was himself suf- 
ficiently aware of the necessity of the 
case, to induce him to submit to that re- 
medy, which in all human probability 
would have saved a life so valuable to 
Greece. The inflammatory action, un- 
checked, terminated fatally on the 19th 
of April. 

There are no letters of his Lordship’s 
of a date subsequent to the commence- 
ment of his illness. ‘The friends who 
were near him at the time of his de- 
cease, in addition to Prince Mavrocor- 
dato, were Mr. Parry, who had organiz- 
ed the artillery and engineer corps for 
the Greeks at Missolonghi, Mr, Bourke 
and Count Gamba. ‘The letters from 
the iast-named gentleman first commu- 
nicated the intelligence to Lord Sidney 
Osborne, who forwarded it with the 
kindest attention to the friends of Lord 
Byron in England, and proceeded trom 
Corfu to Zante, to make whatever ar- 
rangements might be necessary respect- 
ing his remains. 

Lord Byron had succeeded, his friends 
are informed, in stirring up among the 
people of the part of Greece in which he 
had resided an almost inconceivable en- 
thusiasm. His exertions were incessant 
in their cause, and the gratitude of the 
people was proportioned to them, His 
influence was not lessened by being em- 
ployed often to procure humane and 
even kind treatmeut towards the Turkish 
captives. 

On the day of Lord Byron’s death, 
and when he appeared im imminent 
danger, the Prince Mavrocordato wrote 
to his Lordship’s friend and companion, 
Count Gamba, requesting that a Com- 
mittee might be immediately appointed 
to take the necessary measures for the 
security of his property. In consequence 
of which four gentlemen have been no- 
minated to act until other arrangements 
can be made. 

One of the letters from Corfu, and 
dated April 23, states, that Lord Byron 
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died possessed of considerable property 
in Greece, having for some time resolv- 
ed to pass his life there, and received 
considerable sums from England, for 
the purpose of investment. 

The following is a translation of the 
Proclamation which was issued by the 
Greek authorities at Missolonghi, in 
consequence of this event :— 

Provisional Government of Greece. 

The present days of festivity are con- 
verted into days of bitter lameutation for 
all—Lord Byron departed this life to-day, 
about eleven o'clock in the evening, in 
consequence of a rheumatic inflammatory 
fever, which had lasted for tendays. During 
the time of his illness your general anxie- 
ty evinced the profound sorrow that per- 
vaded your hearts. All classes, without 
distinction of sex or age, oppressed by 
grief, entirely forgot the days of Easter. 
The death of this illustrious personage is 
certainly a most calamitous event for all 
Greece, and still more lamentable for this 
city, to which he was eminently partial, 
of which he became a citizen, ind of the 
dangers of which he was determined per- 
sonally to partake when circumstances 
should require it. His munificent dona- 
tions to this community are before the 
eyes of every one, and no one amongst us 
ever ceased, or ever will cease, to consi- 
der him, with the purest and most grate- 
ful sentiments, our benefactor. Until the 
dispositions of the National Government 
regarding this most calamitous event be 
known, by virtue of the Decree of the 
Legislature, No. 314, of date the 15th of 
October, 

It is Ordained,—|. To-morrow, by 
sun-rise, thirty-seven minute guns shall 
be fired from the batteries of this town, 
equal to the number of years of the de- 
ceased personage. 

2. all public offices, including all Courts 
of Justice, shall be shut for three follow- 
ing days. 

3. All shops, except those for provi- 
sions and medicines, shall also be kept 
shut ; and allsorts of musical instruments, 
all dances customary in these days, all 
sorts of festivities and merriment in the 
public taverns, and every other sort of 
public amusement, shall cease during the 
above-named period, 

4, A erm mourning shall take place 
for twenty-one days. 

5. Funeral ceremonies shall be perform- 
ed in all the churches. 

A, MAVROCORDATO. 
GiorGio Pratni, Secretary. 

Missolonghi, 19th April, 1824. 

We understand that at Missolonghi 
the grief that pervaded the inhabitants 
did not require this notification from 
the Government. Mourning was deep 
and universal. 


The Greeks have requested and ob- 
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tained the heart of Lord Byron, which 
will be placed in a Mausoleum in the 
country, the liberation of which was his 
last wish. His body will be brought to 
England. His Lordship leaves one 
daughter, a minor. 

Malia.—The accounts from Malta 
relative to the health of Mr. Justice 
Richardson, are by no means encourag- 
ing, and the bench there is threatened 
with the loss of one of its most able 
members. The salubrity of the air we 
regret to learn has not had the favour- 
able effect anticipated by the learned 
gentleman’s medical advisers. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Malta, dated April 9:—‘A court- 
martial, of a most extraordinary com- 
plexion, has just been held on two 
Officers of Artillery, on a charge of dis- 
obedience of an order which required 
them to fire a salute and toll a bell, in 
conjunction and communication with 
the Priests of an adjoining Church ; it 
being the anniversary of ove of the 
tutelar saints of this island. As the pro- 
ceedings of the court are now under 
consideration of the higher Authorities 
at home, I shall abstain from giving 
any opinion on so extraordiuary a case, 
Which will, when known, | doubt not, 
excite much interest.’ 

Tunis.— By advices from Tunis 
we learn that the Pasha Bey of Tunis 
breathed his last at the Royal Palace, on 
the 27th of March; he is succeeded by 
his eldest son Sidi Hassan Bey, without 
opposition. His brother Sidi Mustapha 
Bey, was at the time of the Pasha’s de- 
cease collecting the revenue in the inte- 
rior, which was reckoned unfavourable 
for the new Pasha, as they were by no 
means on amicable terms. 

Algiers. — The dispute with Algiers 
remains much in the same state as we 
last noticed. The ports of Algiers, 
Bona, and Oran, with the whole of the 
Algerine coast, remains strictly block- 
aded, but no actual hostilities have 
commenced. On the 86th inst. his 
Majesty’s bomb Terror, Captain A. D. Y. 
Arbuthnott, sailed for Algiers, taking 
despatches for Vice-Admiral Sir Harry 
Neale (whom she expects to find in that 
Bay), informing him, it is presumed, 
what has been the final determination 
of Ministers with respect to the Dey of 
Algiers. It would appear from the na- 
ture of the preparations made, and 
ordered, that it is not intended to make 
an attack on Algiers by a united force of 
ships; but if the Dey should still refuse 
to accede to necessary, but what may be 
deemed coercive terms, attacks will be 
nightly made upon the town and de; 


fences of Algiers, by the employment of 
bombs and mortar vessels. ‘To announce 
this intention, we believe, the ‘Terror 
has now proceeded ; and it appears pro 

bable that Captain Arbuthnott will, in 
the first place, land at Algiers, aud 
endeavour to bring the Dey to a sense of 
what is due to the offeuded Government 
of our King, from his past conduct in 


violating the Exmouth Treaty, and of 


the situation in which his capital will 
become, by a pertinacious rejection of 
all amicable means of reparation. The 
same terms of reconciliation, and of se- 
curity for the future, will probably be 
proposed to the Beys of Turis and 
Tripoli; but there is scarcely a doubt 
of their acquiescence.—The four Bombs 
to be employed are—the Terror, Captain 
A. D. Y. Arbuthnott; the Infernal, 
Captain R. H. Barclay (who so greatly 
distinguished himself in the flotilla, ou 
the Lakes of Canada); the Aétna, 
Captain Sandom ; the Meteor, Captain 
James Scott; and three mortar vessels, 
to one of which (the Faimouth, at 
Deptford), Lieut. John M. Laws is ap- 
pointed the command.—The last ac 
counts from Algiers state, that the 
Algerine cruisers had all returned to 
that port, where they had been stripped 
of their rigging, their masts taken out, 
and they sunk in port, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the 
English. The Infernal, Captain Barclay, 
will be the next ready to sail. 

The following is an account of the 
present appearance of Algiers :— 

‘ The country round the warlike city 
of Algiers is very mountainous, having 
svow ou the tops and sides in the higher 
regions ; but the hills and valleys are 
beautifully ornamented with trees, and 
all the flats are in high cultivation. The 
city stands on the point of the Mole 
Head ; the buildings are chiefly of white 
stone, angular shaped; there are bat- 
teries, with heavy brass guns, all round 
towards the sea, and a light-house, 
nearly as high as the Monument in 
London, with an immense luminary on 
its summit ; a half-moon battery of ove 
hundred and twenty guns protects the 
entrance into the Mole.’ 

WEST INDIES. 

Our intelligence from the West Indies, 
during the month, has been very limited, 
and, generally speaking, has been of 
little interest. 

Demerara—tThe slave population of 
the United Colony of Demerara and 
Essequibo, up to the 3lst of May, 1823, 
amounted to 40,880 males, and 33,534 
females, forming a total of 74,418. The 
humber of male births, since the last 
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Registration, amounted to 4,482, and 
the total of births from the same period, 
to 7,146, making a decrease in the slave 
population of 2,664 in the three years. 
The Registrar informs us that the slave 
population, as it stood on the 19th July, 
162], when the last books of registra- 
tion were closed, was 77,376, and slaves 
have been registered since, chiefly im- 
ported from the Bahamas, Dominica, 
and Berbice, which make the total names 
absolutely registered 76,669. By com- 
parison of the births and deaths since 
last registration, a gross result is left of 
76,005, so that 1564 names remain 
unaccounted for. 

Dominica.— The advices from this 
Colony state, that in consequence of 
very serious differences between the 
House of Assembly and the Governor, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, the latter bad 
dissolved the House, and had refused to 
issue writs for a new election. This ha- 
ving only fanned the flame of discord, 
and the temper of the inhabitants being 
decidedly against his administration, 
the Earl had subsequently resigned, and 
Major General W. Nicolay had been 
appointed his successor. 

Bermuda.—At this Colouy, also, the 
conduct of the Governor had become the 
subject of much animadversion, and 
the whole population of the Colony were 
unanimous in their opinion, that his 
acts were in contradiction to the laws 
aud usages of the Island. Indeed, ac- 
cording to what appears to us stubborn 
facts, the Governor's ideas seem of the 
most despotic character, and by no 
means adapted to support the dignity of 
a free government. Ip a series of Re- 
solutions moved in the Houseof Assem- 
bly, and carried unanimously, the prin- 
cipal accusation against him is, that 
from the commencement of his admi- 
nistration the inhabitants of the Island 
have been kept in constant disquietude, 
by the repeated instances of the inva- 
sion of individual liberty, the encroach- 
ment on the rights of public bodies, and 
of measures of general misrule and op- 
pression. That he has closed the courts 
of justice to au application from the 
House of Assembly, made for the pur- 
pose of trying the validity of a legisla- 
tive act, affecting the disposal of one of 
the most considerable funds of the coun- 
try. That he has illegally joined with 
a bench of Magistrates, in taking cogni- 
zance of a complaint in which he him- 
self was a party, and acted during its 
iuquiry with a tone of intemperance 
derogatory to the dignity of a Governor. 
That he has suspended the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Colony without justifiable 


cause. That he has suspended three 
members of His Majesty’s Counsel from 
their seats unjustifiably. That he has 
illegally imprisoned Messrs. Till and 
Basham, Churchwardens of St. George, 
for having refused to deliver up their 
parochial accounts, except to the vestry 
of the parish, to whom they were by law 
accountable, and detained them in gaol 
sixteen days, under a warrant of his 
own ; and that he has illegally imprison- 
ed, without a hearing, J. Till, Esq. 
Mayor of St. George’s, under a warrant 
of his own, for an alleged breach of the 
peace, charged on hearsay evidence, as 
committed in the execution of his office. 
The above are merely a few of the nu- 
merous and serious charges against Sir 
W. Lumley, and the case is about to be 
brought, we believe, before the British 
Parliament. In the case of the Messrs. 
Till and Basham, actions are now pend- 
ing in England, at their suit against the 
Governor, for false imprisonment. From 
our other West India possessions, no 
intelligence of public interest has reached 
us during the past month. 


British Subjects in Jamaica—In the 
House of Commons, Friday May 21, Dr. 
Lushington presented petitions from two 
free men of colour, natives of Kingston, 
who stated that they were married, en- 
gaged in business, and possessed property 
in the island ; that in Sept. last they were 
arrested and thrown into prison on a gene- 
ral charge of being aliens and dangerous 
persons ; that their case came before the 
Supreme Court, which, after the produc- 
tion of documents proving them to be Bri- 
tish-born subjects, declared them so, and 
discharged them; that in the meanwhile 
(to prove their respectability) bail had been 
offered by six freeholders, and a memorial 
presented in their behalf by the most emi- 
nent merchants and public functionaries ; 
that nevertheless, on Nov. 29, last, while 
peaceably engaged at home, they were torn 
from their families by the Governor’sorder 
(Duke of Manchester) , on the same charge, 
hurried on ship-board, kept in solitary 
confinement, transported next day to St. 
Domingo, and turned on shore destitute. 
Certain British merchants fortunately took 
compassion and saved them froma Haytian 
prison ; and they are come to England to 
get redress, after demanding from the Go- 
vernor a statement of their alleged offence, 
and receiving noauswer. ‘They protested 
their innocence of any act which could have 
subjected them to the law, and prayed for 
inquiry, and the means of returning home. 
Dr. L. said that unless the most satisfactory 
explanation were given, he would not rest 
until he had rescued the character of the 
British nation from the foul disgrace of 
having participated in an act of such odious 
oppression,Ordered to be printed, 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On Wednesday, May 26, a Special 
General Court of Proprietors of East 
India Stock was held. 

LATE RAJAH OF TANJORE. 

The Cnainman (W. Astell, Esq.) 
stated, that the Court was made special 
for the purpose of laying before the Pro- 
prietors the draught of a bill now pend- 
ing in Parliament, entitled “ A Bill for 
enabling the Commissioners acting in 
execution of an agreement made be- 
tween the East India Company and the 
private creditors of his late Highness 
Ameer Sing, formerly Rajah of Tanjore, 
deceased, the better to carry the same 
into effect.’ 

The bill was then read short. 

The CuatrMan said, the next matter 
which he had to introduce to the notice 
of the Court was a question of money, 
which would be explained by the reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors of the 
26th of January last. 

The resolution was then read. It set 
forth, that in the event of the proposed 
arrangement between the creditors of 
the late Rajah of Tanjore and the Com- 
pany being carried into effect, Sir Ben- 

jamin Hobhouse and the other Carnatic 
Commissioners should be appointed 
Commissioners to investigate the claims 
of the creditors ; and it granted to the 
said Carnatic Commissioners, so long 
as they should be employed in the double 
duty of investigating claims upon the 
Carnatic and claims upon Tanjore, a 
special allowance of 300/. per annum 
each, from the Company, in addition to 
the allowance of 1,500/. per annum at 
present enjoyed by them under the Car- 
natic deed; and fixed their allowance 
from the period when either commis- 
sion should cease, at 1,500/. per annum, 
to coutinue so long as they might be 
employed under the remaining commis- 
sion, and to be paid, shuuld the remain- 
ing commission be the Carnatic Com- 
mission, as at present; and should it be 
the Tanjore Commission, from the Com- 
pany’s cash. 

The CuatRMAN then moved, ‘¢ That 
the Court approve of the said resolution, 
subject to the confirmation of another 
General Court.” 

Mr. CrawrForp said, that the Carnatic 
deed had been signed by a great num- 
ber of creditors ; but the Tanjore deed 
of agreement, on which this bill was 
founded, was signed by no more than 
tive creditors. He had no interest what- 
ever in the matter; but, as the ad- 
ministrator of a deceased general offi- 


cer, and actuated by a sense of public 
duty, he could not avoid expressing his 
disapprobation of the present deed. He 
had heard that the Tanjore deed was to 
proceed, pari passu, with the Carnatic 
deed. But he had yesterday examined 
the latter, and he found that those parts 
of the Tanjore deed which were most 
objectionable were those in which alte- 
rations had been made from the Car- 
natic deed. The honourable Proprie- 
tor then proceeded to point out the dif- 
ferent alterations, which were, he con- 
tended, of such a nature as interposed 
very considerable difficulties in the 
way of parties who might endeavour to 
prove their debts. It was, in fact, a 
mockery of justice; and, as such, he 
took that opportunity to state his opi- 
nion of it. 

The Carman said, the object of 
the honourable proprietor seemed to be, 
to state his reason for not signing this 
deed as administrator to one of the cre- 
ditors. Now the honourable Proprietor 
must be aware that those who did not 
sign the deed would not be in a worse 
situation after the bill was passed, than 
they were at present, It would be still 
open to him and others who objected to 
the deed, to adopt any other mode of 
arrangement they might think fit. The 
honourable Proprietor complained that 
the deed was only signed by five cre- 
ditors; but that was a fair propor- 
tion, as the European creditors were no 
more than thirty-eight. 

Mr. Lownpes expressed his surprise 
at the Carnatic Commission being still 
kept up, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse 
having demanded of the Directors, 
some years ago, through the medium of 
a friend in that Court, when they meant 
to put an end to it, One would think, 
from the manner in which the business 
was protracted, that the commissioners 
were running a race with the Court of 
Chancery in slowness. (A laugh.) He 
objected to giving commissioners such 
very large salaries. It was the sure 
way of causing business to be delayed. 

Mr. Ricby said the difference be- 
tween the situation of the Carnatic and 
Tanjore creditors probably rendered 
necessary the alterations in the deed of 
which the hon. Proprietor complained. 
With respect to the addition which was 
about to be made to the salary of the 
commissioners, he wished to know 
whether their labours were as great in 
settling the debts of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic as they formerly were? If 
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such was the fact, it certainly was pro- 
ver, when an additional burden was 
imposed on them, that they should re- 
ceive additional remuneration. 

Mr. Trant defended the manner in 
which the agreement deed was drawn 
up. With respect to the salary of the 
Carnatic Commissioners, it had been 
fixed by Act of Parliament, and they 
could not be called on to perform an 
additional duty for nothing. 

In answer to the question from Mr. 
LownpbEs, 

The CuatRMan said the European 
creditors were thirty-eight; the na- 
tive creditors, fifty-four, The princi- 
pal demand on the Revenue of Tanjore 
amounted to 370,000/.. The gross sum 
which might be awarded, including all 
demands, was about 1,000,000/. The 
Carnatic Commissioners had been em- 
ployed most beneficially for the public. 
The claims made by the creditors of the 
Nabob amounted to 29,000,0001, of 
which the Commissioners had rejected 
27 ,000,000/. {Hear.) The commission 
had, from peculiar circumstances, last- 
ed for eighteen or nineteen years; but 
by a summary process which had been 
adopted by Parliament, that commis- 
sion would terminate in a short time. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, 


The CuairMan stated, that in con- 
formity with the resolution of that 
Court of the 3d of March last, calling 
for the production of certain papers 
illustrative of the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings, the Court of Di- 
rectors had selected and arranged all the 
documents which appeared to them to 
be necessary to elucidate the subject, 
Those documents had been sent to the 

rinter’s. A listof them was now placed 
in the reading-room for the use of the 
Proprietors; and if, on looking over 
that list, the mover or seconder of the 
original proposition, or any of the 
friends of the noble Marquess, perceived 
any omission, or that any paper was 
produced which was unnecessary, and 
would state the fact, the Court of Direc- 
tors would give due weight to the sug- 
gestion, and announce at the next Ge- 
neral Court the decision they had come 
to. The list was rather voluminous, as 
the papers referred to a period of nine 
or ten years, They were classed under 
the following heads :—1. The Nepaul 
and Pindarree war, 2. The Mahratta 
war. 3. The transactions between the 
house of Palmer and Co., and the Ni- 
zam of Hyderabad ; and 4. Respecting 
the Finance of India, To these were 


added, the proceedings of the Directors 
of the 3d of July and 4th of October 
last, relative to a proposition for grant- 
ing a pension to the Marquess of Hast- 
ings. Some papers relative to the Ne- 
paul and Mahratta wars had been laid 
before the Proprietors, when thanks 
were voted to the Marquess of Hastings 
in 1819, but these were considerably 
enlarged by the addition of papers 
which had since reached the Directors. 
With respect to the proceedings be- 
tween the Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
house of Paliner and Co., all the docu- 
ments would be ferthcoming. That 
matter the Directors considered as now 
closed, the Government of India having 
transmitted the papers respecting it to 
this country. No delay had taken place 
in arranging the papers, which, as he 
before observed, were very voluminous, 
amounting to no less than 2000 pages. 
It would therefore require a good deal 
of attention on the part of the Proprie- 
tors to make themselves masters of the 
subject. At present, he could not say 
when they would be laid before the 
Court. 


OBTAINING A COMMISSION CORRUPTLY. 


The CHAIRMAN said, a trial had lately 
taken place in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in which two persons of the 
names of Taggart and Bascombe were 
prosecuted for taking the sum of 100/. 
from an individual named Bennett, ou 
condition that they would procure him 
a commission in the Company’s forces. 
The commission was procured, and 
Bennett was now an ensign on the 
Bengal establishment. On the facts 
being examined, Taggart was acquitted, 
and Bascombe found guilty. The ap- 
pointment, it appeared, was conferred 
through the nomination of an hon, Di- 
rector, on whose conduct, however, no 
imputation could be cast. He was, not- 
withstanding, most anxious that the 
matter should be investigated by the 
Proprietors. In consequence of his 
wish, the trial would be laid before 
them, and a motion would be made on 
the subject at the next General Court. 

The resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the 25th of May, relative to the 
transaction, was then read. The chief 
point it contained was a declaration, 
that, as Mr. Bennett, to whom the com- 
mission had been given, was ignorant 
of the manner in which it had been ob- 
tained, the order which subjected per- 
sons procuring situations improperty to 
removal and prosecution, should be sus- 
pended in his favour, he not being a fit 
subject for penalties.—Adjourned. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE, 


Sir Robert Farquhar.—We hear that this 
gentleman has been declared by the 
Attorney General to be eligible by law 
tuaseat in the Direction, and by Mr. Ser- 
geant Bosanquet to be ineligible. This 
is one of the advantages of a system of 
law in which the sense is perpetually 
obscured by the multiplicity of words. 
The authority of the last legal gentle- 
man is, however, in higher esteem with 
the East India Proprietors than that of 
the Crown Officer; and it is therefore 
wobable, we should thiuk, that Sir 
Robert will not persevere, till he has 
resided the prescribed term of two years 
in England,—or that if he perseveres 
before this, he will risk a failure. 


Mr. Charles Buller.—To the list of Can- 
didates for the Direction, already inclu- 
ding nine or ten individuals, we hear 
that Mr. Charles Buller, lately one of 
the Board of Commissioners for the In- 
terior, on the Bengal Civil Service, will 
be added: and it is believed that the 
legitimate influence of his fascinating 
and accomplished lady will produce a 
powerful rivalry in that personal so- 
licitation for votes, which has often be- 
fore been engaged in by some of the 
fairest and most exalted women in Eng- 
land, and to which few of the other 
candidates can perhaps oppose an equal- 
ly powerful charm. 


Mr. James Stuart. —This gentleman, 
late a Member of Council in Bengal, 
has been returned a Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Huntingdon, 
on the ground of his being well ac- 
quainted with India, and connected 
with the house of Hinchinbrook. We 
doubt, however, whether Mr. Stuart’s 
knowledge of India was the real cause 
of his return for the Borough named : 
the family connexion was, no doubt, 
the strongest recommendation. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he will give 
the Parliament of the Country the be- 
nefit of his Indian information—we sin- 
cerely hope he may. 


Debate in the Commons.—On the 25th 
of May, when the debate on the Indian 
Press, and Petition preseuted to the 
Commons, took place, the Houst was 
extremely full, as much so as it has been 
observed on any question discussed in 
the present session. The attendance of 
strangers was also very numerous. 
Nearly the whole of the East India 
Directors were present, either in the 
body of the House, or on the cross 


benches under the gallery. The ladies 
of some of these, and of other gentle- 
men connected with India, were in the 
apartment above, where only they 
are permitted to be. Some of the can- 
didates for the Direction as well as 
Officers of the Company’s service, were 
also present; and great interest was 
evidently felt by all in the issue of the 
debate. The absence of all denial or 
argument on the part of the Board of 
Control, of Ministers, and of the Di- 
rectors, left the facts and opinions of 
the petition entirely unanswered ; and 
the impression created by the state- 
ments it disclosed was evinced in every 
part of the House, by the alternate ex- 
pressions of surprise and indignation, 
which these called forth. 


Oriental Club.—This new Institution 
proceeds rapidly towards completion. 
There are already, we hear, more than 
500 members entered, and the number 
to be admitted is said to be extended to 
600.—Their regular meetings will there- 
fore soon commence. If care be taken 
in guarding against the admission of 
objectionable members, we see no good 
reason why there should be any limita- 
tion in point of numbers. More of this 
hereafter. 

Exchange of Territory in India.—By 
advices from the Hague, May 17, we 
have received a copy of the Treaty con- 
cluded between the Dutch and British 
Governments relative to the exchange 
of territory in the Indian Seas to which 
we before alluded. This Treaty is as 
follows :— 

In the name of the Most Holy and 
Indivisible Trinity, his Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, and his Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, desiring to place their 
respective possessions, and the commerce 
of their subjects in the East Indies, on a 
footing pag oa ys «4 advantageous to both 
partigs, so that the welfare and prosperit 
of both nations may be henceforth at all 
times promoted without the differences 
and rivalry which at former periods have 
disturbed the good understanding which 
ought to subsist between them ; and being 
willing, as far as possible, to prevent 
all grounds of misunderstanding between 
their respective agents, and at the same 
time to regulate certain differences which 
have occurred in the execution of the con- 
vention concluded in London on the 13th 
August, 1614, as far as it relates to the 

ssessions of his Majesty the King of the 

etherlands ip the Bast Indies, bave 
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appointed for their Plenipotentiaries, 
namely, his Majesty the King of the Ne- 
therlands—Baron Hendrick Fagel, Mem- 
ber of the Equestrian Order of the Pro- 
vince of Holland, &c. &c., at present his 
Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
London ; and M. Anton Reinbard Falck, 
Minister of Public Instruction, &c. &c. 
And his Majesty the King of Great Bri- 
tain—George Canning, Esq. Member of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council, and of the 
Parliament, Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs ; and Charles Watkins 
Williams Wynn, Esq. Member of his 
Majesty’s Privy Council, &c. &c. Who, 
after exchanging their full powers, which 
were found to be iu due and proper form, 
have agreed on the following articles :— 

Art. 1. The high contracting parties 
engage to place the trade of the subjects 
of each other, in their respective posses- 
sions in the [ndian Archipelago, and on 
the Continent of India and Ceylon, on 
the same footing as the most favoured 
nations; it being understood that the 
subjects of both parties shall conform to 
the local regulations of each settlement. 

Art. 2. “The subjects and ships of one 
nation shall pay no duties of importation 
and exportation to and from the ports of 
the other in the Eastern Seas, higher 
than double the amount of those imposed 
on the subjects and ships of the nation to 
whom the Port belongs. 

The duties on importation and expor- 
tation on Netherland Ships in a British 
Port of the Continent of India, or in Cey- 
lon, being paid, shall be settled in such 
a manner, that in no case more shall be 
charged for them than double the duties 

aid by British subjects and for British 
ttoms. 

With respect to articles on which no 
duty is laid when they are imported and 
exported by the subjects or in the vessels 
of the nation to which the Port belongs, 
the duties to be imposed on the subjects 
of the other shall in no case exceed six 

r cent. 

Art. 3. The high contracting parties 
engage that no treaty shall henceforward 
be concluded by either of them with any 
State in the Eastern Seas, tending either 
directly, or by the imposition of unequal 
duties, to exclude the commerce of the 
other party from the Ports of such native 
State; and that in case, in any of the 
treaties now subsisting on either side, 
such an article should have been adopted 
with this view, such article shall be null 
and void from the conclusion of the pre- 
sent step. It is further understood that 
jn the conclusion of the present treaty 
communication has been made by each of 
the contracting powers, of all treaties and 
conventions respectively subsisting be- 
tween them and any native Government 
in the Eastern Seas, and that similar com- 
ygunication shall be made of all such con- 


ventions which may be respectively con- 
cluded by them in future. 

Art. 4, Their Majesties, the Kings of the 
Netherlands and of Great Britain, engage 
to give strict orders, as well to their civil 
and military authorities, as to their ships, 
to respect the freedom of trade fixed by 
Articles 1, 2, and 3, and in no case to im- 
— the intercourse of the nations of the 

vastern Archipelago with the ports of the 

two Governments respectively, nor that 
of their respective subjects with the ports 
belonging to native Governments. 

Art. 5, Their Majesties engage in like 
manner, effectually to contribute to the 
suppression of piracy in those seas. They 
will afford no asylum or protection to 
vessels employed in piracy, nor in any 
case allow vessels or goods taken by such 
piratical vessels, to be introduced, pre- 
served, or sold in any of their possessions. 

Art. 6. It is sawed that orders shall be 
given by both Governments to their offi- 
cers and agents in the East Indies, not to 
establish any new factory on any of the 
Eastern Islands, without the previous 
permission of their respective Govern- 
ments in Europe. 

Art. 7. From the stipulations in Arti- 
cles 1, 2, 3, and 4, the Malacca Islands, 
and especially Amboyna, Banda, and 'Ter- 
nate, with their immediate dependencies, 
are excepted, till such time as the Go- 
vernment of the Netherlands shall think 
fit to desist from the monopoly of the 
spice trade; but if before such a renun- 
ciation of the monopoly, that Govern- 
ment should think fit to allow the sub- 
jects of any Power, not a native Asiatic 
State, to have any commercial intercourse 
with the said Islands, the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty sball be admitted to 
have such an intercourse on the same 
footing. 

Art. 8. His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands cedes to his Majesty the King 
of Great Britain all his settlements on the 
Continent of India, and renounces all 
rights and privileges which have been en- 
joyed or claimed on account of these set- 
tlements. 

Art. 9. The factory of Fort Marlborough, 
and all the possessions of Great Britain in 
the Island of Sumatra, are hereby ceded 
to his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands; and the King of Great Britain 
engages that no British factory shall be 
established in that island, nor any treaty 
concluded under the British authority 
with any of the native Princes, Chiefs, or 
States, in the said island. 

Am. 10. The town and fortress of Ma- 
lacca are hereby ceded to his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain ; and his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands engages, for 
himself and his subjects, never to establish 
a factory in any part of the Peninsula of 
Malacca, or to conclude treaties with any 
of the native Princes or States in that 
Peninswa 
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Art. 1]. His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain desists from all representations 
against the occupation of the island of 
Billiton and its dependencies by the agents 
of the Netherlands Government. 

Art. 12. His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands desists from all remon- 
strances against the occupation of the 
Island of Singapore a the agents of his 
Britannic Majesty. On the other hand 
his Britannic Majesty engages that no 
British factory shall be established in the 
Carimon Islands, in the Islands of Bat- 
tam, Bintag, Lingin, or any of the other 
islands lying to the south of the Strait of 
Singapore ; and that no treaties with their 
Chiefs shall be concluded under British 
authority. 

Art. 13. All colonies, possessions, and 
establishments ceded by the preceding 
articles, shall be delivered up to the ofli- 
cers of the respective Governments on 
the Ist of March, 1#25. ‘he fortresses 
shall remain in the condition in which 
they may be when this present treaty shall 
be made known in India; but no demand 
shall be made on either side on account of 
either artillery or necessaries of any kind 
left behind or taken away by the ceding 
Power, or arrears of revenue, or taxes of 
any description whatsoever. 

Art. 14. All the inhabitants of the 
countries hereby ceded shall have the li- 
berty, for the space of six years’ delay 
from the ratification of the present treaty, 
to dispose of their property at their plea- 
sure, and to remove to whatever place 
they may think fit. 

Art. 15. The high contracting parties 
agree that none of the countries and es- 
tablishments mentioned in Arts. 6, 9, 10, 
1], and 12, shall be given up to any other 
power. In case any ouc of these posses- 
sions should be abandoned by one of the 
yarties now contracting, its rights shall 
Immediately devolve to the other party. 

Art. 16. It is agreed that all accounts 
or demands which have arisen from the 
restoration of Java and other establish- 
ments, to officers of his Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, in the East Indies, 
as well as those which made the subject 
of a convention concluded in Java, on the 

24th of June, 1417, between the Commis- 
sioners of both nations, as all others, of 
what description soever, shall be finally 
and fully liquidated by the payment, on 
the part of the Netherlands, of the sum 
of one hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
to be made in London before the end of 
the year 1625. 

Art. 17. The present treaty shall be ra- 
tified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London, three months after 
the date of these presents, or soouer, if 
possible, 

Done at London, the 17th of March, in 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 2. 


the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four. 
(Signed) H. Facet, (L.S.) 
A. R. Fatck, (L. S.) 

Palembang Prize Money.—In the House 

of Commons, on the 18th May, Mr. 
Hume presented a petition from certain 
persons interested in the prize money 
due from the capture of Palembang, in 
the East Indies, complaining of delay in 
the payment of the said prize money. 
The place was taken by the combined 
land and sea forces in 1¢12. But the 
applicants had ever since been referred 
from one office to another—from the 
Treasury to the India House—and from 
the India House to the Treasury, 
without having beea able to obtain 
satisfaction for their claims. It was 
highly disgraceful to the Public De- 
partments that such matters should be 
left so long unarranged. It was only 
three years ago, that the army of Egypt 
had been paid their prize money for 
what they had done in 1400; and there 
were many other instances of similar 
delay. The present was a case of be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years stand- 
ing. He (Mr. Hume) knew that such 
questions were better settled by private 
application respecting it, and had fully 
expected that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have stated in the House 
in the present session that it would be 
paid. Having been disappointed in that 
expectation, he now begged leave to 
present the petition to the House. 

On the motion that it should lie on 
the table, 

Lord Stantey hoped some satisfactory 
answer would be given on the subject. 
He had been circumstanced similarly to 
the honourable Member for Aberdeen, 
having made a similar application re- 
specting some prize money due in con- 
sequence of the war in the Deccan, but 
without effect. 

Mr. Herries observed that the peti- 
tion mis-stated the nature of the case. 
It was not at all intended to delay the 
payment of the prize money in question, 
but there was some doubt and litigation 
respecting its amount. There were 
many points which it was necessary to 
investigate. 

Mr. Hump was persuaded, that if the 
right honourable gentleman would state, 
not generally but pointedly, the nature 
of the information required, the peti- 
tiouers, as they were bound to do, 
would immediately furnish it. 

Mr. Herries replied, that the in- 
formation required, had been specifically 
stated in the official answer to the peti- 
tioners’ memorial. 

op 
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After a few words from Lord SrTanLey, 
the petition was ordered to be printed. 


The Duke of Wellington and ano- 
ther Member of Government have since 
been formed into a Commission by the 
Treasury, to examine into this much- 
disputed question between the Govern- 
ment and the East India Company, 
which was the subject of the fore- 
going debate. The question is, which 
party ought to pay the prize money. 

Mauritius Sugar.—On the bringing up 
of the Customs and Excise Acts in the 
House of Commons, on the 17th of May, 
previous to the reading of the resolution 
on the Mauritius Sugar Duties. 

Mr. Huskisson rose to explain the 
principle on which the change of the 
duties proceeded. At present, Sugar im- 
ported from the Mauritius paid the same 
duties as the sugar from the East India 
Continent. Now there was every reason 
why the sugar coming from the Mauri- 
tius should be subject to the same duties 
as the sugar imported from our West 
India Colonies. The Mauritius was 
cultivatedin thesame manner by Slaves, 
and there was besides the greater dis- 
tance from which the sugar raised there 
had to be brought to market, and the 
expense consequent thereon. What, 
however, was the more positive argu- 
ment in this case, was the question of 
good faith on the Cession of Mauritius 
to England, it was stipulated that the 
Island should be placed on the footing 
of the most favoured of his Majesty's 
Colonies [hear!]. The only reason for 
delaying the fulfilment of this pledge 
was the doubt that existed waatae 
Slaves were not clandestinely imported 
into the Island; but as there was now 
no reason to apprehend that there was 
any introduction of Slaves, the country 
was called on to perform the stipulation. 
The resolution was agreed to, 

Lieut. Colonel Farquhar.—By late ac- 
counts from Vienna, we learn that bis 
Imperial Majesty has been pleased to 
grant various marks of favour to seve- 
ral persons belonging to the Austrian 
frigate, the Caroline, which, on its re- 
turn from Canton and China, stopped in 
Java, where the cholera morbus broke 
out among the crew; these persons bad 
distinguished themselves by their unre- 
mitting care and attention to the sick. 
His Majesty has also given to Lieutenant 
Colovel Farquhar, Governor of the Bri- 
tish settlement of Singapore, the cross 
of the Austrian Order of Leopold, and 
to Mr. Montgomery, Physician to the 
Garrison of that place, a diamond ring, 
with his Majesty’s cipher, as an ac~ 


knowledgment of the servic s_ thy 
rendered the Caroline, when she put 
into Singapore, with the cholera morbus 
on board. 


New South Wales—In the House of 
Commons, on the 6thyMay, Mr.J.Smivi 
presented a petition from the Australian 
Company, which was founded for the 
purpose of cultivating lands in New 
South Wales, praying that they might 
be incorporated. 

General Gascoyne said that this So- 
ciety came within the rule which had 
been applied to all the others. 

Mr. Husktsson said it appeared to 
him that there was great difference be- 
tween a petition and a subsequent pro- 
ceeding founded upon it. This was not 
a trading company, but was founded for 
the most benevolent purposes—that of 
cultivating and improving the Colony 
of New South Wales. However the 
question was, should not their incorpo- 
ration proceed from the Crown. 

Sir lsaac Corrin said that the King 
in Council had the exclusive right of 
incorporation. 

The petition was ordered to be re- 
ferred to a Committee. 


Sierra Leone-—In consequence of the 
disastrous accounts which have been 
received of the defeat of our troops un- 
der Sir C. M‘Carthy, orders have been 
issued from the Horse Guards for the 
officers and men of the Royal African 
Corps, now in England, to hold them- 
selves in readiness to embark for the 
Gold Coast. The following officers of 
that corps, with abont 100 men, will 
embark on board the Thetis, which 
ship is arrived at Spithead :—Lieut. 
Colonel Grant, Captains Drewe, Daw- 
son, and Campbell; Lieutenants Cle- 
ment, and Cartwright; Ensigns God- 
win, White, Foss, O'Halloran, Lizar, 
Uniacke, and Ring. Seven officers of 
the 2d West India Regiment will also 
embark on board the Thetis for the 
same destination, viz. Majors Jolly and 
Nicholls, Captain Winter, Ensign Kit- 
tlewell, Dickenson, Sutherland, and 
Macpherson. 

Government has also issued orders for 
immediately forwarding 130 tons of 
provisions and 40 tons of ordnance 
stores. 

Greece —It is already known that 
the change which has taken place in 
the executive body in Greece, has been 
very beneficial to the interests of that 
country. They are indefatigable in 
every thing that may lead to a trium- 
phant conclusion of their honourable 
struggle, and have directed much of 
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their attention to the loanrecently con- 
tracted ia England. They have trans- 
mitted to Messrs. ORLANDO and Lu- 
RioTtis, deputies of the Provincial 
Government of Greece, a confirmation, 
and extension of the powers already 
vested in them; so that their trans- 
actions with Messrs. Loughnan, Son, 
and O’Brien, cannot be affected by the 
change above mentioned. 

West Indies.—\n the House of Com- 
mons on the 10th instant, Mr. Manning 
moved the second reading of the West 
India Company Bill. Mr. Huskisson 
rose to set the hon. mover right in one 
point. There might be strong reasons 
for incorporating this proposed Com- 
pany; but as it was one of those cases 
to which the rule he had recently stated 
of the necessity of obtaining the con 
sent of the Crown to the charter of in- 
corporation was applicable, without at 
all prejudging the question as to the 
merits of the case, he must express bis 
dissent to any further proceeding with 
the Bill. Messrs. Ellice and P. Gren- 
fell supported the Bill, which was op- 
v»osed by Mr. Sykes, on many grounds, 
Ire considering it a most my per 
aud injurious plan,—a plan by which 
the Company, if the Bill passed in its 
present form, could not be compelled 
to pay their debts ; at least, they would 
be accountable to the amount of joint 
stock proposed to be subscribed, but 
not individually. Those who dealt with 
them would imagine that they were 
liable, but they would find the contrary, 
Besides, such a Company would possess 
an overwhelming influence over the 
general trade. What private indivi- 
dual, however extensive his business, 
could pretend to compete with such a 
Company? But he would take it in 
another point of view. This sum of 
4,000,000/, was to be raised in shares of 
1001. each: thus there would be 40,000 
additional supporters of the slave trade 
distributed over the country. (Hear, 
hear!) Now, when they knew the 
struggles that were daily making to 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves 
in our Colonies, he begged the House 
to pause before they gave to an addi- 
tional portion of the population grounds 
to wish the continuance of the present 
system. Then what, he would ask, 
was the necessity for such a measure ? 
If the owner of property in the Colonies 
possessed proper securities, what was 
to prevent him from borrowing now ? 
God knows, there was no want of capi- 
tal in the market at present, it was 
flowing abundantly upon every side. 
This was of itself sufficient to open their 


eyes as to the real intentions with which 
this Company was framed. He feared 
their object was not to lend money for 
the advantage of the planter, (because 
the market was at this moment open to 
him,) but with a view to enlist a large 
proportion of the community in support 
of the present Colonial system. Mr. T. 
Wilson strongly supported the Bill, 
which was opposed at some length by 
Messrs. W. Williams and Whitmore. 
Messrs. W. Smith, Huskisson, F. Bux- 
ton, Horton, Evans, also opposed the 
measure at considerable length, but the 
second reading was ultimately carried 
by a majority of 102 to 30. 
Sugars.—On May 12, Mr. Whitmore 
rose, in pursuance of his notice, to call 
the attention of the house to the draw- 
backs or bounties on sugar. He in- 
tended to move for the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into those 
bounties, It was necessary for him to 
remind them, that there was in exist- 
ence a complete monopoly as respected 
the sugar produced in the West Indian 
colonies. He must also call to their re- 
collection, that the produce of those 
colonies had been, for some years, 
greater than the consumption of this 
country, but this surplus was constantly 
diminishing. The bounties allowed were 
30s. upon sugars of the value of 47s. per 
ewt. and upwards, and 27s. upon all of 
a lower value. He described the effect 
of the bounties to be to advance the price 
of sugar at home, and diminish it to 
the consumers abroad. He desired that 
they should grant them a committee to 
inquire into the merits of the case. He 
calculated, taking the quantities of sugar 
consumed in England in 1823 (3,130,000 
cwt.) into consideration, and all other 
circumsances, that the total charge 
thrown ou the country by these bounties 
had amounted in that year to 1,107,000/, 
When other bounties were given up, he 
had yet to learn what was the justice or 
the policy of keeping up these, at least 
in the shape of bounties. But when it 
was stated, and apparently correctly 
stated, that the West India interest was 
depressed, he had no objection to a like 
sum continuing to be advanced by the 
country, in connexion with West Indian 
affairs, if directed to a proper object. He 
thought it right, while on this subject, 
to inquire whether the distress com- 
plained of was permanent or temporary 
in its character, and whether it would 
be likely to pass away if things were 
left to themselves—whether palliatives 
were proper to meet the evil, or whe- 
ther the whole question ought to be 
considered, He was afraid the evil 
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might be regarded as permanent in 
its character, and in support of this 
opinion he referred to Bryan Edwards, 
to reports of the colonial assemblies at 
different periods, and to other autho- 
rities. He showed that the planters had 
generally been represented as being in 
embarrassed circumstances, that many 
estates had been thrown up, and that 
property amounting to no less than 
22,563,7662. had been lodged in the 
Provost’s office in the course of twenty 
years, Every thing proved that the dis- 
tress was the rule, and prosperity the 
exception; such being the case in any 
other part of the globe would cause the 
place in which it was witnessed to be de- 
populated, This would have happened 
to the West Indies but for the supplies 
of capital furnished from time to time 
by this country. It was desirable to 
look at the cause which made distress 
the rule, and prosperity the exception. 
These were collaterally the absence of 
the proprietors, the mortgages on estates, 
the consignments made to mortgagees, 
and the system of placing the manage- 
ment of West India estates in the hands 
of overseers ; but that which he viewed 
as more than all the rest the cause of the 
evil was the present system of slave la- 
in the West Indies. He proceeded to 
argue that it was proved by experience 
that slave labour was of all deseriptions 
of Jabourthe most costly. Before going 
into this subject, he would show that 
compulsory labour in this country was 
the least productive. In proof of this, 
he appealed to gentlemen connected with 
agriculture, as to the comparison to be 
made between the quantity of work done 
by the job and by the day, and also be- 
tween the quantity performed in a given 
time by men labouring for themselves 
and by others employed by the parish 
overseers. Another instance which had 
heen alluded to in that house before, 
was, in his mind, conclusive. The hon. 
Josiah Steel, a West India proprietor, 
finding his affairs embarrassed, went 
over to Barbadoes to superintend his 
estates himself. His estates consisted 
of 1,050 acres, on which there were 2¢8 
slaves, ‘The deaths in the preceding 


year had been fifty-seven, the births but 
fifteen. He changed the system of ma- 
nagement; had the negroes who offended 
tried by negroes, and in various respects 
improved their condition. The result 
was most gratifying in all respeets, It 


was found within a given period that the 
births were forty-one, and the deaths 
but forty-one, of which ten were super- 
annuated, and the annual produce of the 
estate was more than trebled. That free 
Jabour was more beneficial than slavery 
he proceeded to show from reference tu 
the flourishing state of Sierra Leone. 
There the progress of commerce and of 
civilization was such as had scarcely 
been paralleled in any partof the world, 
and at the same time internal works 
were going on, churches and public 
buildings were rapidly rising, and a pro- 
fitable trade was carried on in the inte- 
rior of Africa. The natives came down 
even from the Niger, bringing in gold 
and ebony, and other productions, to 
exchange for the manufactures of Eu- 
rope. What he could wish for with re- 
spect to the bounties to which he had 
called the attention of the House was, 
that the sums now expended on them 
should be applied to the emancipation of 
slaves. He could recommend that the 
slaves should have one day granted to 
them in each week, to labour for them- 
selyes, in order to raise a fund for their 
emancipation. The honourable gentle- 
man concluded by moving—‘* For the 
appointment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the operation of the bounties 
paid on the exportation of sugar.” 

Mr. Husktsson said, that so large a 
portion of the able dissertation of his 
honourable friend who had just sat 
down had been addressed to the ques- 
tion of Slavery, and so small a portion 
of it to the very narrow question of which 
he had given notice (Hear, hear!) 
namely, the Drawbacks on the Expor- 
tation of Sugar, that he thought the 
House would agree with him, it would 
have been much more properly addres- 
sed to the House, when the great ques- 
tion was under their consideration. 
His Honourable Friend had stated at 
large his abstract views, founded upon 
moral considerations, as to the relative 
value of compulsory labour and free 
labour. In the general principle it was 
impossible not to agree ; but for the rea- 
sons he had stated, and in which the 
House seemed to concur, he must re- 
peat that this is not the proper time nor 
the proper mode for such discussions. 

Mr. Wuirmore replied, when the 
question was put and negatived with- 
outa division, 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S PETITION AGAINST THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE EAST INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled, the humble Petition of James Sith Buckingham 


SHMOWETH, 

1. Tar your Petitioner left England 
in the year 1613, for the Mediterranean, 
and that after remaining ashort period at 
several of the ports in that sea, he went 
from Egypt to India, in the prosecution 
of commercial views between those coun- 
tries. 

2. That your Petitioner, finding employ- 
ment of a beneficial nature in Bombay, 
continued there for some time, peaceably 
following his pursuits, when he was forci- 
bly sent away from that Island by order 
of the then existing Governor, the late 
Sir Evan Nepean, Baronet, on the plea 
of his not having the License of the East 
India Company to visit their territories. 

3. That no other cause was ever assigned 
for this banishment; and that your Peti- 
tioner was so free from any imputation, or 
even suspicion, of crime or fault, that the 
Governor himself acknowledged in writ- 
ing, under his own hand, in a letter sub- 
sequently forwarded to the East India 
Company, the honourable and useful 
nature of the occupations in which your 
Petitioner was engaged ; and expressed his 
decided opinion that they were especially 
favourable to the interests of that settle- 
ment, 

4. That your Petitioner being thus driven, 

without even alleged blame, from his ac- 
knowledged laudable pursuits in India, 
was compelled to return to Egypt, from 
whence he came, at the sacrifice of his 
well-founded prospects, and at a consi- 
derable expense, as well as great loss of 
time. 

5. That being desirous, however, of 
again returning to India, your Petitioner 
took the necessary steps for procuring the 
License of the East India Company, which 
was obtained for him in England, and 
sent out to Bombay, where your Peti- 
tioner went again in 1816; and, under the 
countenance and protection of the Go- 
vernment there, continued to be engaged 
in commerce and navigation from that 
port until the year 1818. 

6. That your Petitioner, in the course of 
these his commercial voyages, went from 
Bombay to Bengal, where he at length 
resigned the situation he ghen held, as 
Commander of a ship in the Indian Seas : 
the vessel then under his charge being 
ordered to proceed ona Slave expedition 
to the coast of Africa, in which he would 
not engage, as he held it to be equally 
repugnant to law and to humanity. 

y ‘That your Petitioner, finding himself 
in Calcutta, without immediate employ- 
ment, and being deemed by many English 


merchants residing there to be compe- 
tent to the task, undertook the establish- 
ment of a Newspaper, to be printed in 
the English language, and published in 
that city; which paper, under the title of 
“The Calcutta Journal,” he continued 
to conduct from the Ist of October 1614 
to the 15th of February 1423, so much to 
the satisfaction of the civil and military 
officers of the Indian Government, except 
the few who denounced all public dis- 
cussion of affairs in which they themselves 
were actors, and so much to the approba- 
tion of the British community of India at 
large, that it was patronized and support- 
ed by all classes of English readers. 

8. That in addition to the reputation thus 
honourably enjoyed by your Petitioner, 
the value of his property was greatly aug- 
meuted ; his Journal, from the extensive 
and steady circulation it commanded 
throughout the first circles in that coun- 
try, yielding him a clear profit of 6,000/. 
and upwards per annum, having had since 
its first purchase, an expenditure on the 
augmentation of its stock and materials 
of more than 20,000/. sterling, and being 
worth, in January 1423, at a fair and just 
estimate, the sum of 40,000/. sterling, at 
which rate, shares equal to one fourth of 
the whole were actually sold, to persons 
residing in Calcutta, and well acquainted 
with the character and value of the pub- 
lication. 

9. That throughout the interval included 
between the periods named, 181% and 
1623, your Petitioner also received the 
countenance of the Supreme Government 
of Bengal, who repeatedly acknowledged 
the lawfulness of his residence in that 
country, though holding only the license 
of a Free Mariner, under which many of 
the first merchants continue to reside in 
India, as well as the lawfulness of his 
pursuits, in conducting a Public Journal 
under the powers of such license; and 
even entered into a contract with him, in 
his capacity of Editor and Publisher, forthe 
yayment on his part of about 4,000/, ster- 
ing per annum, to defray the postage of his 
Journal, especially, throughout all the 
territories subject to British rule; no 
other Newspaper in India being able to 
offer such terms, or to yield one fourth of 
the same amount of revenue to the Post- 
Office in that country. 

10. That, during the whole of this period, 
no censorship on the press existed in Ben- 
gal, this restraint having been abolished 
by the Marquis of Hastings, as odious and 
illegal, before your Petitioner's arrival in 
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the country, when other restrictions were 
substituted by him in its stead. 

11. That soon after this, his Lordship 
made a public declaration of his having 
removed all restrictions from tle press in 
India, on the occasion of his accepting an 
Address from the British inhabitants of 
Madras, which contained the highest praise 
of his Lordship’s policy on that account : 
and that in his reply thereto he not only 
admitted the fact, but gave in detail his 
reasons fur granting this freedom of dis- 
cussion ; adding his firm conviction that 
the Liberty of the Press must always be 
a blessing under a good government, and 
allowing its applicability to the existing 
state of India, as having nothing to_fear 
from its exercise. 

12. ‘That accordingly, the Indian press 
was generally considered in that country to 
be subject only to the due restraint of the 
Jaws of England, and the Trial by Jury; 
which opinion was strengthened and con- 
firmed by the fact of the Indian Govern- 
ment instituting proceedings atlaw against 
the publishers of supposed libellous writ- 
ings, thus giving them the full benetit of 
that protection which a legal trial ensures. 

13. That your Petitioner, throughout the 
whole cotrse of his labours as Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, though prosecuted 
by information and indictment, was ne- 
ver once convicted of publishing any 
libellous matter against the Government 
or against private individuals; nor of dis- 
seminating or entertaining sentiments 
hostile to the safety and welfare of the 
country; and that up to the period of the 
Marquess of Hastings leaving India, he 
had not been deemed by that nobleman to 
have forfeited his claim to the protection 
of the Indian Government ; as his Lordship 
left your Petitioner in the full possession 
of his property, and unmolested in his 

ursuits, when he resigned the office of 
overnor General in the beginning of the 
ear 1623, 

14. That the Marquess of Hastings was 
temporarily succeeded in his government 
the Hon. John Adam, then Senior 
Member of Council in Bengal, until a new 
Governor General should arrive from 
England ; and that one of the first acts 
of Mr. Adam’s temporary administration 
was the revival, without any new cause, 
of a Criminal Information, which had 
been filed against your Petitioner a year 
before, but which was considered so un- 
warrantable by the Judge then sitting on 
the bench, Sir Francis Macnaghten, Kat. 
that on its being first moved, he declared 
the whole proceeding to be cruel, oppres- 
sive, and ihegal 3; and on its being revived, 


refi to try it. 

15. That besides this proceeding pending 
over the head of your Petitioner, he was 
also a suitor in the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice in India as plaintiff in a civil action 
for damages inst certain persons who 
had published libels on his character, and 


who have been subsequently found guilty, 
and condemned to pay the damages 
awarded by the Court. 

16. That at this period, when his con- 
tinued stay in India was of such import- 
ance to the management of his affairs,— 
when he stood before a Court of Law as 
Plaintiff in one action, and as Defendant 
in another,—after Mr. Adam, the acting 
Governor General, had himself had re- 
course to that Court as the proper tribu- 
nal for all legal offences,—your Petitioner 
was most cruelly and unjustly shut out 
from all hope of that protection which 
is considered the birth-right of every 
Englishman—the Trial by Jury; being 
summarily punished without conviction, 
aud before either of these trials were at 
an end, by a decree of the Governor Ge- 
neral annulling his License to remain in 
India, and ordering him to quit the coun- 
try within the short space of two months 
from the date of the order, on pain of 
being seized, if found therein after that 
period, and sent as a prisoner on board 
the first ship that might be ready to con- 
vey him to England. 

17. That the only cause alleged for this 
banishment of your Petitioner from the 
country, was his having published in his 
Journal some remarks on the nature of an 
official appuintment, by which the Reve- 
rend Doctor Bryce, the head of the Pres- 
byterian church in India, had been con- 
stituted clerk of a committee for supplyin 
all the Government offices in Beng: with 
stationery, at the same time that he had 
more than enough to engage all his at- 
tention, in several other pursuits, besides 
the duties of his holy calling; such an 
employment being contrary to the usages 
of the Scotch ministry, which forbid its 
members to engage in secular and subor- 
dinate affairs ; contrary to the regulations 
of the East India Company, which enjoin 
that such offices should be filled by their 
covenanted servants only; and contrary 
to the interests of the public, as its labours 
could not be adequately performed without 
a neglect of other and higher duties. 


18. That your Petitioner, so far from 
deserving punishment for this act, ought 
rather, as he humbly conceives, to have 
been encouraged; as subsequent events 
have shown that his objections to the union 
of these conflicting duties were founded 
in justice and in truth; the East India 
Company, on hearing of the intment 
in question, having sent out orders to an- 
nul it, and to remove the Reverend Doctor 
Bryce from his office as clerk to the com- 
mittee of stationery ; and the matter hav- 
ing been more recently brought before the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, in which the 
Reverend Doetor’s conduct in accepting 
such an office has been severely censured ; 
it being admitted that such duties were 
unsuited to his holy calling, and that he 
had been compelled on this account to re- 
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linquish them by an order from the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. 
19, That in consequence of the sudden 
and arbitrary transportation, from his 
friends, his connexions, and his lawful 
pursuits in India, to which, without trial, 
your Petitioner was condemned for this 
expression of an honest opinion, since 
yroved to be well-founded and correct, 
ve has been most undeservedly subjected 
to the utter destruction of all his well- 
founded hopes of honestly-acquired afflu- 
ence, and cut off from a property which, 
under his superintendence, yielded him a 
profit of ,000/. sterling, and upwards, per 
annum, just before the period of his ba- 
nishment: but which, by his removal from 
the country, and the unavoidable delega- 
tion of the management of his affairs to 
other hands, has since fallen into ruin and 
disorder, and may be totally annihilated 
before he can return to India to retrieve it. 

20. That had your Petitioner been sub- 
jected to this heavy punishment after a 
trial and conviction of some offence deserv- 
ing such a visitation, he could only have 
lamented the evil, and would not have pre- 
sumed to complain ; but that this ruinous 
aud altogether unmerited punishment has 
been inflicted on him, without his being 
even accused of any breach of the laws of 
his country, without having violated any 
Rule or Regulation of the East India Com- 
pany, without having committed any act 
which the Legislature of England has pro- 
nounced to be unlawful, or to which a 
British Court of Justice would award the 
slightest penalty whatever. 

21. That on your Petitioner’s arrival in 
England, he addressed a letter, dated on 
the 3d of September last, to the Court of 
Directors of the Honourable East ladia 
Company, reciting the injury done to him 
by their temporary Governor General in 
Bengal, and applying to them for a license 
to return to the superintendence and ma- 
nagement of his affairs in that country, 
which, by a letter in reply, bearing date 
the 17th of the same month, they refused 
to grant. 

22. That your Petitioner then addressed 
the President and Members of the Board 
of Control for the Affairs of India, in a 
letter dated on the 20th of September last, 
enclosing his correspondence with the East 
India Company, and praying that the said 
Board would exercise the power vested in 
them by Act of Parliament, to grant a li- 
cense of residence in Bengal, which the 
East India Company had refused ; but 
that this request, for reasons not declar- 
ed, and to your Petitioner still unknown, 
was, by their official reply, dated on the 
27th of the same month, also rejected, 

23. That your Petitioner then instituted 
precesiass at law against Mr. John Adam, 
ate Governor General, pro tempore, in 
India; having, before he left that coun- 
try, given certain bonds required by 
the Court to be executed before he could 


obtain the necessary documents and evi- 
deuce for proceeding; but that in conuse- 
quence of the death of your Petitioner's 
solicitor in India, the inaction of his coun- 
sel, and the terror spread through all 
ranks by the late proceedings of the 
Indian Government causing every man to 
dread even the appearance of opposition 
to their wishes, as well as the prolonged 
stay of the said late temporary Governor 
General, Mr. Adam, in India, your Peti- 
tioner has been unable to proceed a single 
step in this affair Sevens the retaining 
counsel, and incurring certain expenses 
attendant on the preliminary proceedings : 
and that being now without hope of legal 
redress, he has been compelled to abandon 
all attempts to obtain it through the or- 
dinary efannels. 


24. That when your Petitioner was thus 
driven from Calcutta, he placed the pro- 
perty of his Journal under the charge of an 
Indo-British Editor, who, being born in 
the country, of an English father, and 
Indian mother, could not be banished 
without trial, as it is assumed by those in 
se there, that every person of purely 

tnglish birth may be. 

25. That shortly after this, however, aud 
as your Petitioner sincerely believes, with 
a view to destroy entirely all freedom ot 
inquiry into public affairs in India, the said 
late temporary Governor General, Mr. 
Adam, caused a Regulation to be drawn 
up, subjecting the Indian Press, whether 
in the hands of British or Native Editors, 
to a License, to be granted or withheld 
at the pleasure of the Governor, for the 
time being; and even when granted, ren- 
dering it liable to be withdrawn whenever 
he should think fit: thus annihilating at 
once that freedom of discussion which the 
people of India had then for several years 
enjoyed, without a siagle public evil re- 
sulting from its exercise, as your Honour- 
able House upon inquiry will duly find : 
and removing the only means of express- 
ing the wishes and sentiments of the 
psi | throughout an empire, our 
strongest hold on which has always been 
considered to be that ** Public Opinion ” 
which, as your Honourable House will 
not fail to perceive, this act thus trampled 
on and destroyed. 

26. That remonstrances against the 
passing this Regulation were presented to 
the Supreme Court of Justice in Bengal, 
on behalf of the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta, as well as of the Natives ; but 
without effect : as it was declared by Sir 
Francis Maenaghten, the acting Chief 
Justice, who on that occasion sat alone on 
the bench—the two other Judges being at 
that period absent from Bengal, and he, 
the said Sir F. Macnaghten, forming in 
himself the whole of the Judicial power of 
the Court—that a Regulation which placed 

every press in India at the mercy of its 
Govermnent, to tolerate or destroy, as 
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they might think best, was no¢ repugnant 
to the laws of England. 

27. That after this extraordinary deci- 
sion, which thus gave encouragement to 
further acts of unlawful restraint on the 
freedom of publication, another Regula- 
tion was passed, not ouly to prohibit the 
issue of any writings which the Indian 
Government might wish to suppress, but 
empowering the acting Governor General, 
during his temporary administration, and 
those who might succeed him, to prevent 
British subjects, as well as the Natives of 
India, from selling, circulating, delivering 
out, lending for perusal, or distributing in 
any manner any printed book or paper of 
any oe which the Governor, for 
the time being, might think fit to de- 
nounce (whether printed in Calcutta or 
elsewhere) on pain of a heavy fine in 
money for every such issue, and in default 
of payment, an imprisonment in the com- 
mon jail of the country. 

26. That this severe and summary pu- 
nishment is not intended to be reserved 
for convicted libellers, but is to be award - 
ed against mer innocent of any legal crime, 
on a proof of the mere fact of lending 
or distributing any book which the Gover- 
nor General, tor the time being, may dis- 
like, made before a Magistrate, holding 
his place at the pleasure of the offended 
party, and paid by the Government itself : 
and ail this without any form of trial, or 
other legal protection for the unhappy 
individuals who may be selected as the 
victims of this extraordinary power. 

29. That your Petitioner humbly con- 
ceives it to be impossible that such a law 
as this should receive the sanction of the 
Legislature in England; though in the 
mean time he laments to say that the Bri- 
tish and Native inhabitants of India are 
now subject to its operation, and must 
unfortunately remain so, unless and until 
some adequate remedy is applied by the 
wisdom of your Honourable House. 

30. That your Petitioner will not enu- 
merate all the abuses of power which have 
taken place in India since the passing of 
this law, and under favour of its protec- 
tion; but that there are some of them 
which are so injurious to his own interests, 
and so fatal to the well-being of the in- 
habitants of India generally, that he hopes 
for the indulgence of your Hovourable 
House while he details them. 

31. That in consequence of the dread and 
apprehension created among all ranks of 
society by the determination of the Indian 
Government to oppose all inquiry into 
public affairs, and the repeated instances 
of favour being extended to men who 
were avowed enemies of free discussion, 
aud of displeasure shown to those who 
were friendly to the enjoyment of this 
privilege, the value of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal progressively decreased ; many of its 
former contributors declining to run the 
hazard of bringing ruin on its conductor, 


and many of its subscribers being deterred, 
by fear of offending the Government, from 
continuing to purchase the Paper as 
betore. 

32, That with a view to remedy this evil, 
to a certain extent, another additional 
source of benefit to the Indian Public, in 
promoting the spread of useful informa- 
tion among them, was attempted to be 
opened, and that success would have at- 
tended this attempt, but for the declared 
opposition of the Government, which again 
put a stop to all hope from that quarter. 

33. That during your Petitioner's resi- 
dence in India, he i. with much labour 
and at cousiderable expense, formed a 
valuable Library, containing books of a 
higher character and greater cost than 
those usually existing in other collections 
in India; and that as he indulged a hope 
of being permitted to return again to his 
prevents and pursuits, he had left this Li- 
wary behind him untouched ; but had con- 
sented, in the event of its appearing practi- 
cable to his successor, that still turther 
suns of money from his own funds should 
be expended on it, and that it should be 
opened as a Circulating Library ou such 
easy terms as should make it a great 
accommodation to the Indian public, and 
at the same time afford some hope of ul- 
timate compensation for the recent losses 
sustained by its Proprietor. 

34. That the mere announcement of this 
intention in the pages of the Calcutta 
Journal, was so offensive to the Indian 
Government, who seemed determined to 
suppress every hope which your Petitioner 
or his friends might indulge, that an offi- 
cial letter from the Chief Secretary (dated 
on the 18th of July 1623) enumerated this 
announcement among one of the articles 
which had excited the new Governor 
General’s (Lord Amherst’s) displeasure, 
and that accordingly the advertisement 
respecting this Library was taken out of 
the Paper, and never afterwards permit- 
ted to be inserted ; so that the additional 
sums expended on it were all lost, and 
great prejudice created generally against 
your Petitioner’s affairs, from this indica- 
tion of continued hostility to every thing 
that might contribute to their progressive 
improvement. 

35. That in the letter which led to the 
immediate suppression of the advertise- 
ment above referred to, a demand was 
made by the Chief Secretary, of the names 
of all the British-born subjects employed 
at the office of the Calcutta Journal; and 
that soon after these were furnished, one 
ofthem, Mr. Arnot, the most valuable in- 
dividual left in charge of your Petitioner's 
property, was forcibly seized, and impri- 
soned ina military fortress, with the desiyn 
ot keeping him in close confinement until 
some ship should be ready to sail for Eng- 
land, when it was intended to put him on 
board, and banish him from the country, 
to the great suffering and unmerited de- 
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gradation of this gentleman himself, as 
well as to the great injury of your Peti- 
tioner’s affairs, as this individual was 
known to be the most useful assistant at- 
tached to your Petitioner’s establishment, 
and one on whom the good management 
of its business-department almost entirely 
depended. 

36. That by a writ of habeas corpus, Mr. 
Arnot was brought up before the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, of whom two were 
then present, and after solemn argument 
at the bar and on the bench, he was de- 
clared to have been illegally imprisoned, 
and was accordingly set at liberty by order 
of the presiding Judge ; but that after this, 
however, when he, the said Mr. Arnot, 
your Petitioner’s most valuable agent, had, 
to his great injury, retired from all con- 
nexion with the Calcutta Journal, had 
quitted the British territories, and was 
residing peaceably in the French settle- 
ment of Chandernagore, he was again 
forcibly seized by a military officer, under 
a second warrant signed by Lord Amherst, 
dragged from the presence of the French 
Governor, in violation of the national faith 
and protection, and placed as a prisoner 
on board a ship in the river heoeniy, not 
bound direct to the United Kingdom, 
as the law in such cases had ordained, 
but going first to the notoriously unhealthy 
port of Kencooleu, where he would have 
toremain on board a close prisoner during 
her stay there ; and, should he happily sur- 
vive this cruel treatment and close im- 
prisonment in a peculiarly unhealthy cli- 
mate, and under the most aggravated 
circumstances, he would be many months 
performing this circuitous voyage to his 
native country ; being obliged also, from 
being forced against his will to go in this 
particular ship, to pay whatever sum the 
commander might ask for any accommo- 
dation that his health might require, as 
the Government would not allow of his 
removing into another vessel; and, al- 
though from the generous spirit of Bri- 
tish seamen sympathising with this op- 
pressed and injured individual, a passage 
free of cost was offered him by the com- 
manders of three or four ships, going 
direct from Calcutta to London, the hames 
of which your Petitioner is ready to fur- 
nish if required, he was not permitted to 
accept the proffered kindness of either, 
but kept a prisoner on board the ship in 
which he was first lodged, to go to and 
remain for many weeks in continement 
at the sickly station of Bencoolen, the 
lace of exile for convicted felons from 
ndia. Under all which circumstances it 
is humbly suggested to your Honourable 
House, whether there might not be con- 
sidered to exist strong grounds for in- 
quiry, as to the possibility of some con- 
Spiracy to prevent this unhappy indivi- 
dual from ever reaching England to tell 
his story, or to lay the statement of his 
case betcre the tribunals of the land, 
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37. That the only ground alleged as the 
cause of this extreme severity of punish- 
ment, so unparalleled as to be deemed ex- 
cessive if applied even to a convicted cri- 
minal, was the publication in the Caleutia 
Journal of an editorial paragraph inciden- 
tally alluding to your Petitioner’s recent 
banishment from India, for the — 
of illustrating a subject then under dis- 
cussion : the Editor at the same time pro- 
fessing the greatest respect for the con- 
stituted authorities by whom this act had 
been ordered, and not presuming even to 
call its legality or propriety in question. 
‘That no evidence existed of the paragraph 
being written by the said Mr. Arnot ; and 
that no inquiries were even made as to 
the real author of it. ‘That the only re- 
sponsible Editor of the Journal in which 
it appeared was a gentleman named 
Sandys, with whom the Chief Secretary 
had always hitherto corresponded by 
name, when he addressed the Editor of 
this Paper, Mr. Arnot never having con- 
sented even to share the Editorial respon- 
sibility with the gentleman in question. 
But that the Indian Government, finding 
they could uot banish Mr. Sandys, the 
real Editor of the Paper, without trial, he 
being a native of India by birth, deter- 
mined to banish his Assistant, who was 
a native of Britain, but by whom no part 
of the responsibility was ever understood 
to be participated in; and that the Chief 
Secretary, in his letter, dated Sept. 3, 
1423, announcing the determination of 
Lord Amherst, the then Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, to remove Mr. Arnot from 
the country, avows this as the reason ; 
stating, undisguisedly, that as Mr. Sandys, 
whose act it was, could vot be punished 
for this offence, he being a native of In- 
dia, it was resulved that Mr. Arnot, whose 
act it was not, should suffer in his stead, 
he being a native of Great Britain, and 
subject to banishment at their will and 
pleasure. 

38. That the persens remaining in 
charge of your Petitioner’s property after 
Mr. Arnot’s removal, proceeded, with the 
utmost caution, in the management of the 
Paper, and for some time gave no turther 
known cause of dissatisfaction to the Go- 
vernment, until the month of November 
last, on the 6th day of which, the Editor, 
Mr. Sandys, received an order from the 
Chief Secretary, commanding the imme- 
diate and total suppression of the Calcutta 
Journal, and forbidding its further publi- 
cation ; thus completing the ruin of your 
Petitioner, and finaily crushing at one blow 
those prospects which it had apparently 
so long been the object of the Indian Go- 
vernment progressively to destroy. 

39. That the ground alleged in the Chief 
Secretary’s letter for this suppression of 
the paper, was the republication in its pages 
of a pamphiet written by the Hon. Leices- 
ter Stanhope, which kad been published 
in England some months before, aud 
20 
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which had been already sold and distribut- 
ed widely throughout every part of India. 

40. That this pamphlet consisted almost 
entirely of the reports of certain speeches 
delivered by King’s judges, servants of the 
East India Company, and military officers 
at Madras in 1419, on drawing up a com- 
plimentary address to the Marquess of 
Hastings, as Governor General of India; 
of that address itself, and his Lordship’s 
reply to it, with his opinions on the benefits 
of a free press to India, delivered in the 
Government House at Calcutta; to which 
was added a report of certain proceedings 
in the Court of Proprietors at the Kast 
India House in London, on the same sub- 
ject, in 1621; so that it contained little 
more than a record of what had been said 
and done by some of the principal servants 
of his Majesty and the Honourable East 
India Company ; and thus what these dis- 
tinguished personages had received the 
highest honour and applause for origin- 
ally uttering, it was made criminal in a 
Journal published several years after- 
wards, and in the same country, to repeat. 

41. That, moreover, the contents of this 
pamphlet were published, section by sec- 
tion, and occupied several days before it 
had been issued to the Indian public in the 
successive numbers of the paper ; and that 
during the whole progress of this republi- 
cation no intimation had been given by the 
Government of its being offensive or ob- 
jectionable ; though, in other cases, their 
prohibitive injunctions had been delivered 
within a day or two after the appearance 
of any thing of which they disapproved : 
and that it was not until nearly a month 
after the republication of the first, and a 
week after the very last section had gone 
through the press, and was distributed 
throughout all India, that the Calcutta 
Journal was suppressed, though this was 
the only reason alleged for so harsh and 
ruinous a measure. 

42. Thatafterthis suppression had taken 
place, your Petitioner’s agents in India had 
resolved to make a sale of the materials ot 
his concern, in order to realize what little 
might be produced by the wreck of this 
once productive but now unemployed and 
finally ruined property; but that the 
terror infused into all ranks of society by 
the above-mentioned proceedings of the 
Indian Government was sufficient to deter 
persons from coming forward to appro- 
priate these materials to the still profitable 
use that might have been made of them, 
if any independent editor could have 
dared to venture on the establishment of 
some other public channel of useful in- 
formation. 

43. Thatstill, however, something might 
have been realized from their sale, if only 
the intrinsic value of the materials them- 
selves ; but that, as if the Government of 
India were unwilling that even this rem- 
nant should be saved, they caused it to be 
made known to some of the parties in- 


terested, that a license would be granted 
for the renewal of the Journal, but only 
on condition that its future editor should 
be some servant of their own. 

44. That Dr. Abel, who accompanied 
Lord Amherst to India as his surgeon, was 
pap ep. but the objection made was, that 

1e was not sufficiently under their control; 

and that the only condition on which 
they would assent to the appointment of 
an editor would be that of his being a per- 
sou in the pay and service of the local 
Government, as most of the Indiau edi- 
tors already are, and therefore subject to 
their entire will and pleasure, and under 
their immediate superintendence and 
command. 

45. That such a person was at length 
fuund in Dr. Muston, the son-in-law of 
one of the members of the very Govern- 
ment by which the license of the Journal 
was annulied ; audas the agerts on thespot 
could not venture to oppose the will of the 
ruling power without incurring their dis- 
pleasure, this arrangement was yielded to, 
and the whole of your Petitioner’s pro- 
perty put under the management of a 
servant of the East India Company; a 
person who had already other duties to 
perform as a presidency surgeon, and who 
therefore could not do it justice; but who, 
though liberally paid by the East India 
Company for the performance of his medi- 
cal duties, was, in addition to this, to 
draw from the funds of your Petitioner’s 
concern—already reduced to the brink of 
ruin—a salary, for himself andan assistant, 
of 1000/. per annum ; and to take posses- 
sion (free of rent or cost) of your Petition- 
er’s residence, which during his absence 
had been profitably occupied by Mr. John 
Palmer, one of the first merchants in 
India, at a certain rent of 5002. per an- 
num, and who, in consequence of this, 
was obliged to vacate the premises for 
this new tenant. 

46, That the Indian Government were 
thus not only parties to the suppression of 
your Petitioner’s paper, and the almost 
entire destruction of his property; but 
that after this suppression had lasted long 
enough to make its former circulation 
irrecoverable, they refused to suffer its 
renewal except only under a condition 
which placed one of their own servants as 
a pensioner on your Petitioner’s purse to 
the amount of 15007. a year; thus ren- 
dering your Petitioner’s property and ma- 
terials liable to be consumed in the pro- 
pagation of opinions at variance with 
every act and thought of his life, and in 
praise of men who have distinguished 
themselves only by their unrelenting en- 
deayvours first to drive him from the coun- 
try, and then to cut off all hope of his 
finding any of his property lett, shoula 
he ever return to it. 

47. That the necessary steps having been 
taken, and the required securities given 
for the renewal of the license, the pub- 
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lisher was informed by the Chief Secre- 
tary toGovernment, that he might resume 
the publication; and that accordingly all 
the expensive establishment necessary for 
a daily paper was again put in motion, 
and the whole of the impression of the 
Journal for the next day printed off; when, 
to the astonishment of all the parties con- 
cerned, a mandate was received from the 
Government, late on the night of Sunday 
the 30th of November, forbidding the ap- 
pearance of whatever might be printed, 
thus suppressing the paper a second time 
without so much as even the possibility of 
their being acquainted with the nature of 
its contents. 

44%. That the reason assigned for this 
second suppression was, that the then 
Governor General, Lord Amherst, was 
offended at an allusion, in thenotice which 
preceded the appearance of the paper, to 
the increased difficulty of obtaining in- 
formation suited to a public journal since 
the passing of the new laws for the press, 
as they had materially damped the spirit 
of inquiry and research: his Lordship 
being thus unwillivg to permit any men- 
tion of those laws, though he had al- 
ready shown his determination to punish 
any Infraction of them with the utmost 
severity ; while the whole impression of 
the paper printed off was by this step 
rendered useless, and all the heavy ex- 
penses which had been renewed on the 
faith of the Government pledge that the 
peer might appear, were dissipated and 
ost. 

49, That an explanation was offered to 
the Chief Secretary on this subject: but 
that although no final answer was given by 
the Government, as to whether they woulc 
or would not grant the promised lease, 
they still encouraged the hope of its being 
ultimately obtained: and that accord- 
ingly, up to the last advices received by 

our Petitioner from India (in December 
1423) the whole of his establishment 
was maintained on full pay in hourly 
expectation of a decision thus cruelly pro- 
tracted and withheld, while his property 
was daily going to waste under the charge 
of a servant of the East India Company, 
who was the only person that would 
suffer no disadvantage from the delay, 
and under whom it would appear that the 
Government intended to permit it thus to 
remain till it was entirely eaten up and 
destroyed, 

50. That your Petitioner, during his voy- 
age from India to England, devoted his at- 
tention to the best means of rendering the 
intercourse between these countries more 
speedy, and agreeable, to the great number 
of British subjects constantly going from 
one to the other, thau at present; and, by 
the aid of his professional knowledge and 
experience as a Commander, succeeded in 
completing a plan for the construction of 
a Frigate, on a new principle, especially 
adapted to this service, ‘That this plan was 


so highly approved of by the most compe- 
tent judges, including divers distinguished 
otlicers in His Majesty’s Navy, experienced 
ship-builders, and merchants of high re- 
eee at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in England, that the capital of 
50,000/. required for the undertaking was 
subscribed tor by persons in each of these 
places, and, by consent of all the parties, 
your Petitioner was nominated to the 
principal management of the building, out- 
fit, and command, of the Frigate in ques- 
tion. But that afier this association, in- 
cluding gentlemen in the civil and military 
service ot India, and merchants of the first 
eminence in the East India trade in Lon- 
don, had been formed, the model of the 
ship decided on, and all the preparations 
for entering on the enterprise completed, 
the recent proceedings towards your Pe- 
titioner’s property in ludia having trans- 
spired, appeared to the parties engaged in 
this undertaking to evince so rooted and 
irresistible a hostility towards his personal 
interests, that it was deemed uusafe to 
pursue a scheme, however meritorious, 
against which the direct opposition or in- 
direct influence of the Indian Government 
was sure to be exercised, if your Petitioner 
remained at its head; and as it was their 
opinion that it would not be so advantage- 
ously directed under the management of 
any other person, the undertaking was, 
on this account alone, entirely abandon- 
ed, to the great regret of all the parties 
concerned, and to the great injury of 
your Petitioner’s prospects of honourable 
wealth, from again returning to the exer- 
cise of his earliest pursuits, in a service 
which he was especially qualified by long 
eg to perform. 

1. That your Petitioner, actuated by a 
sincere desire to fulfil the benevolent m- 
tentions of the Legislature, as expressed in 
their own Act, ‘* to promote the interests 
and happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the British dominions in India, and intro- 
duce among them useful knowledge and 
moral improvement ;”’ has of late applied 
the gains formerly produced by his Daily 
Paper, now suppressed in India, to the esta- 
blishment, in England, ofa Monthly Publi- 
cation, entitled ‘THe OrigENTAL HERALD, 
the principal object of which is, to inte- 
rest the people of Great Britain in the 
fate of the millions subject to our rule in 
the distant dependencies of the East and 
West, to advocate their cause, and to es- 
tablish a reciprocity of feeling and inter- 
change of information between the most 
remote corners of the globe. But that 
though this Work contains nothing which 
has yet been complained of in England, 
or made subject to any proceeding for its 
illegality or evil tendency, your Petitioner 
is informed, from authority he cannot 
doubt, that the Indian Government have 
determined to prevent its sale or circula- 
tion in India, without waiting to ascertain 
what may be the nature of the writings 
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contained in it ; but merely because it is 
avewedly published under your Petitioner’s 
direction, and bears his name as its respon- 
sible conductor. That by this step your 
Petitioner will be grievously injured, as 
more than a thousand copies of the Work 
in question have been sent to India, every 
month, by order of English gentlemen re- 
siding there: on the faith of whose sup- 
port, cousiderable sums have been already 
expended to establish the publication ; 
which this threatened proceeding will 
entirely annihilate aud destroy : and your 
Petitioner’s friends and couotrymen will 
thus, under cover of the Regulation be- 
fore referred to, which empowers the 
local Government to prevent the sale or 
circulation of any book in India, under 
pain of fine and imprisonment, be not 
only deprived of a rational enjoyment, 
which they feel the more important from 
the distance by which they are separated 
from their homes, but be kept in such en- 
tire ignorance of all that is passing in 
England, touching their own immediate 
interests, as not to know even of the fact 
of this Petition being presented to your 
honourable House, or of the proceedings 
to which it may give rise; by which unjust 
seclusion from free access to the literature 
and records of their native land, their 
feelings may be not only alienated from 
their country, but gradually worked into 
direct hostility to laws and institutions, 
which, when » Ba Be them of the pro- 
tection and happiness heretofore enjoyed 
by them, they can no longer honour or 
revere. 

52. That your Petitioner is aware that 
the extraordinary and dangerous power of 
forcibly banishing Englishmen from India, 
without trial, is assumed by those who 
exercise it, to be consonant with the 
strict letter of a clause in the East India 
Company's Charter; and that it is also 
contended that British subjects going to 
fndia consent to hold their Licenses on 
certain conditions.—That he would hum- 
bly suggest, however, that as no mention 
of offences through the press is ever 
made in the Charter, such a power never 
could have been intended for the use 
made of it in the preseut instance : and 
that the conditions on which he held Ais 
License were no other than that he should 
observe all the Rules and Regulations 
of the Government, and do nothing cons 
trary to law: while his License has been 
annulled without these engagements hav- 
ing been once forfeited on his part. 

53. That your Petitioner, unwilling to 
do any thing which might appear factious, 
turbulent, or inflammatory, has abstained 
from any adverse measure, from the com- 
mencement of this persecution to its 
close ;—that when a ta by the Indian 
Government to quit the country, he 


yielded immediate obedience to its com- 
mands ;—that when he first landed in 
England he sought redress through the 
proper channels of the Court of Direc- 
tors and Board of Control;—that being 
denied the remedy he asked in these quar- 
ters, he endeavoured to avail himself of 
the protection of the law ;—but that after 
expending considerable sums of money, 
and suffering all the vexation and anxiety 
attendant on these repeated disappoint- 
ments and delays, he has been obliged, 
from the reasons before stated, to aban- 
don all hope of redress from any other 
quarter, and to lay the statement of his 
unhappy case before your Honourable 
House, imploring them to take the whole 
of the facts into their serious consideration, 
and grant him such redress as they may 
think suited thereto. 

54. That if your Petitioner regards his 
own case as one of peculiar hardship, and 
personally laments the sufferings of the 
past to which he as an individual has been 
subject, he is still more deeply impressed 
with its importance in a general and pub- 
lic point of view, as establishing, if not 
remedied, a precedent for the future op- 
pression of others ;—but that even this 
sinks into nothing, compared with the 
magnitude of the evil which must result 
to millions from the continuation of such 
a system as that established by the late 
Laws for the Press in India, by the ope- 
ration of which every chanuel of useful 
communication is cither entirely shut up, 
or compelled to lend itself to the alter- 
nate suppression of truth and propagation 
of error, taking the caprice of existing 
Rulers for its ever-varying standard, and 
never daring to deviate from that but at 
the hazard of its own immediate destruc- 


tion. 

55. That the abuses of power which must 
take place under such a system as this 
cannot be accurately known, as there is 
now no press to make them public ;—but, 
in the hope that some relief will be 
granted for the past, and some remedy 
devised for the future, your Petitioner 
further humbly prays, on behalf of himself 
and the British inhabitants of India, that 
your Honourable House will direct an early 
Inguiry to be made into the state of the 
existing Laws for the Press in that country; 
80 as to establish, by evidence, either that 
they are favourable to good government, 
and ought to be confirmed; or that they 
are calculated to retard the improvement 
and happiness of the millions subject to 
her rule in Asia, and therefore ought to be 
ameliorated or repealed ; as your Honour- 
able House in its wisdom may see fit to 
determine and command. 


And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray. 
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DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON PRESENTING 
MR. BUCKINGHAM’S PETITION, MAY 25, 1824, 


Mr. Lamaton.—I rise, Sir, in pur- 
suance of the notice which I gave, 
to present to the House a Petition 
from Mr. Buckingham, late Proprie- 
tor and Editor of The Calcutta Jour- 
nal, complaining of a series of aggres- 
sions on the Press in India, by the 
Government of that country—a Pe- 
tition which, as it appears to me, de- 
serves the most serious consideration of 
this House. I consider this petition to 
be one of great importance, because it 
involves a question of the deepest in- 
terest—I mean the Liberty of the Press ; 
a question which in every country is in- 
timately interwoven with the best inte- 
rests and well being of society, and 
which in no country is of more vital im- 
portance than in India, where, as I con- 
tend, the safety of our empire, and the 
happiness of the almost countless mil- 
lions committed to our charge, depend, 
not on the continuance of ignorance, 
and, consequently, of slavery, but on 
the diffusion of knowledge and educa- 
tion, the surest—nay, the only mode of 
convincing the native population of the 
benefits which they derive from our Go- 
vernment. It is not my intention to 
discuss this question at the present mo- 
ment, with a view to its more general 
bearings. I shall confine myself, on 
the present occasion, to the condition of 
Mr. Buckingham’s case; I shall lay 
separately before the House the state- 
ment of his particular complaint, ou 
which I shall subsequently ground the 
necessity of entertaining the more ge- 
neral question. This petition is of very 
considerable length, and I shall endea- 
vour, therefore, for the convenience of 
the House, to state as shortly and dis- 
tinctly as I can, the leading facts of the 
case.—In the year 1613, Mr. Bucking- 
ham left England on a commercial voy- 
age to the Mediterranean, and after re- 
maining some time at several of the 
ports in that sea, he went from Egypt 
to Bombay, where he was appointed to 
the command of a large ship engaged 
in the China trade. While in the pro- 
secution of those commercial pursuits, 
he was ordered to quit Bombay by Sir 
Evan Nepean, the Governor of that Is- 
land, on the ground of his having ob- 
tained no license from the East India 
Company. He returned to Egypt, and 
took the necessary steps to procure a 
license from the Court of Directors, 
which was obtained for him iu England, 


and forwarded to Bombay, where he 
went again in the year 1616, and con- 
tinued engaged in commercial pursuits 
until the year 1618. The vessel under 
his charge was ordered to proceed on a 
slave voyage to the coast of Africa, 
when Mr. Buckingham resigned his 
situation as commander, not being dis - 
posed to engage in a traflic which was 
alike repugnant to law and to huma- 
nity. Some time after, Mr. Bucking- 
ham being resident at Calcutta, esta- 
blished at that place an English News- 
paper, called the Calcutta Journal, 
having purchased the stock and print- 
ing materials of two other Newspapers 
at an expense of 3,000d. This paper 
Mr. Buckingham conducted with so 
much ability, and so much to the 
satisfaction of all classes of the Bri- 
tish community of India, that its cir- 
culation gradually increased, until it 


became a property of the value of 


40,0001, and brought him an annual 
income of 6,000/. He had expended on 
this paper siuce the original purchase 
a sum amounting to not less than 
20,000/. During the whole of that pe- 
riod included between the years 1818 
and 1623, the Supreme Government 
had repeatedly acknowledged the legal- 
ity of his residence and pursuits in In- 
dia, aud even entered into a contract 
with him, in his capacity of Editor and 
Publisher of the Calcutta Journal, for 
the payment on his part of 4,000/. to de- 
fray the expenses of the postage of his 
journal. At this period no censorship 
of the press existed in Bengal, the re- 
straints which had been imposed on the 
press by the Marquess Wellesley ha- 
ving been abolished by the Marquess of 
Hastings. The Marquess of Hastings 
made a public declaration of his having 
removed all restrictions from the press 
in India, in answer to an address signed 
by the Chief Justice, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, the Law Officers, the 
Company’s Civil Servants, and 500 of 
the British inhabitants of Madras. This 
document I consider of so much im- 
portance that I shall, with the permis- 
sion of the House, proceed to read it. 
‘You have observed my exertions to 
diffuse instruction through the extensive 
region with which we had become thus 
suddenly intimate. I cannot take credit 
for more than the havisg followed the 
impulse communicated by every British 
voice around me, Yes! we all similarly 
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confessed the sacred obligation towards 
a bounteous Providence, of striving to 
impart to the immense population under 
our protection, that improvement of in- 
tellect, which we felt to be our own most 
valuable and dignified possession. Oue 
topic remains—my removal of Restric- 
tions from the press has been mentioned 
in laudatory language. I might easily 
have adopted that procedure without any 
length of cautious consideration, from 
my habit of regarding the freedom of 
publication as a natural right of my fel- 
low subjects, to be narrowed only by 
special and urgent cause assigned. The 
seeing no direct necessity for those in- 
vidious shackles, might have sufficed te 
make me break them. I know myself, 
however, to have been guided in the step 
by a positive and well-weighed policy. 
If our motives of action are worthy, it 
must be wise to render them intelligible 
throughout an empire, our hold on 
which is opinion.—Further, it is salu- 
tary for supreme authority, even when 
its intentions are most pure, to look 
to the control of public scrutiny. While 
conscious of rectitude, that authority 
can lose nothing of its strength by its 
exposure to general comment. On the 
contrary, it acquires incalculable addi- 
tion of force. That government which 
has nothing to disguise, wields the 
most powerful instrument that can ap- 
pertain to sovereign rule. It carries 
with it the united reliance and effort 
of the whole mass of the governed ; 
and let the triumph of our beloved 
country in its awful contest with tyrant- 
ridden France, speak the value of a 
spirit to be found only in men accus- 
tomed to indulge and express their ho- 
nest sentiments.’ 

After such a declaration from the Go- 
vernor General, it was naturally con- 
sidered that the press of India was 
subject only to the due restraint of the 
laws, and trial by jury; especially as 
many proceedings at law had been 
instituted by the Indian Government 
against the publishers of alleged libels. 
It is no slight argument in favour of 
Mr. Buckingham, that, during the 
whole period in which he was engaged 
as Editor of the Calcutta Journal, he was 
never once convicted of publishing any 
libel against the Government, or against 
private individuals. The Marquess of 
Hastings resigned the office of Governor 
General in the beginning of the year 
1923, and was temporarily succeeded 
in the Government by Mr. John Adam, 
then Senior Member of the Council, 
and formerly Censor of the Press, until 
the arrival of the new Governor General, 
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who was at that time expected to be the 
present Right Honourable Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. One of the first 
acts of Mr. Adam’s temporary ad- 
minstration, was the revival of a crimi- 
nal information against Mr. Bucking- 
ham which had been filed a short time 
before, which revival was considered so 
unjustifiable by Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
the judge then sittingon the bench, that, 
on its being moved, he declared the 
whole proceeding to be cruel, illegal, 
and oppressive. Mr. Buckingham was 
at this time plaintiff in an action which 
he had brought again-t certain indivi- 
duals who had published gross libels 
on his character. While he was thus 
plaintiff in one case, and defendant in 
another, Mr. Adam, the acting Go- 
vernor General, took an opportunity of 
doing what the Marquess of Hatings, 
in the plenitude of his permanent au- 
thority, had never ventured to do. He 
annulled Mr. Buckingham’s license to 
remain in India, and ordered him to 
quit the country within the space of 
two months, on pain of being seized if 
found in it after that period, and sent 
as a prisoner to England. The reason 
assigned for this proceeding was, Mr. 
Buckingham’s having published some 
remarks in his journal on the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, the 
head of the Presbyterian Church in 
India, to the office of Clerk of a Com- 
mittee for supplying the Government 
Offices in Bengal, with pens, paper, 
ink, gum, pounce, and other articles. 
This traffic Mr. Buckingham con- 
sidered, and as I conceive very justly 
considered, to be quite incompatible 
with the holy calling of this Rev. Gen- 
tleman, as well as contrary to the regu- 
lations of the East India Company. 
He thought it impossible for this Rev. 
Gentleman to serve the Government 
offices with stationery, without neg- 
lecting his more sacred and important 
functions. It is remarkable that this 
very appointment, for commenting on 
which Mr. Buckingham was banished 
from India, was subsequently cancelled 
by the Court of Directors; and the Rev. 
Doctor’s conduct, in accepting such an 
office, had been severely animadverted 
upon in the Presbytery of Ediuburgh, 
as tending to degrade and disgrace his 
holy calling. By this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding on the part of Mr. Adam, Mr. 
Buckingham was transported from In- 
dia without any trial, separated from 
his friends and connexions, and removed 
from the superintendence of a propert, 

at that time worth 40,000/., but whic 

was immediately deteriorated in value , 
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and which was eventually totally an- 
nihilated. This unmerited punish- 
ment had been inflicted on him without 
his being accused of any breach of the 
laws, and solely at the arbitrary caprice 
of Mr. Adam. On the arrival of Mr. 
Buckingham in England, he applied 
to the Court of Directors, and subse- 
qvently tothe Board of Control, for a 
license to return to India, to retrieve his 
affairs, which was refused. Mr. Buck- 
ingham then instituted legal proceed- 
ings against Mr. Adam ; but partlyfrom 
the death of his solicitor in India, partly 
from the difficulty in obtaining the ne- 
cessary documents, and partly from the 
terror which had spread through all 
ranks in consequence of the late pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Government, 
as well as the protracted stay of Mr. 
Adam in India, he had been compelled 
to abandon this attempt. It might be 
imagined that the hostility which was 
entertained against the press would 
have been satiated by the unwarranted 
punishmeut inflicted on Mr. Bucking- 
ham. The contrary, however, was 
the fact. Mr. Buckingham, having 
consigned the management of his Jour- 
nal to an Indo-British Editor, who 
could not be banished from the coun- 
try without trial, Mr. Adam shortly 
after promulgated a regulation, subject- 
ing the Indian press, whether in the 
hands of British or Native editors, toa 
license, to be granted or withheld at 
the pleasure of the Governor; thus an- 
nihilating at once the freedom of dis- 
cussion, which had been extended to 
the Indian press by the Marquess of 
Hastings. Remonstrances against this 
regulation were presented to the Su- 
preme Court of Justice in Bengal, on 
the part of the British inhabitants, as 
well as of the Natives; and it was de- 
clared by Sir F. Macnaghten, who as- 
sumed the whole judicial authority of 
the Court in the absence of the other 
Judges, that this regulation—on what 
authority he (Mr. Lambton) knew not, 
for be could neither find it in the 
theory, the practice, nor the principles of 
the British constitution—was not re- 
pugnant to the laws of England! The 
attack on the freedom of the Indian press 
did not stop here. Mr. Adam, embol- 
dened by success, followed it up by a 
still stronger measure, prohibiting Bri- 
tish subjects, as well as Natives, to sell, 
circulate, or even to lend any publica- 
tion which the Governor might think 
proper to denounce, on pain of a heavy 
fine, and in default of payment, impri- 
sonment in the common gaol. Such is 


the law, or such rather is the despotism 


which exists in India at this moment, 
and such it must remain, unless mea- 
sures are taken by Parliament, or by 
the Government of the country, to pre- 
vent the evils which must necessarily 
arise from it. The Petitioner complains 
of other instances of persecution, so 
mean and vexatious in their character, 
that it seems hardly credible that any 
Government should have condescended 
to resort to them. It appears that the 
Petitioner’s successor was prevented by 
the Government from advertizing cer- 
tain arrangements for opening a circu- 
lating library on an extensive scale, 
which he had formed ata great expense 
for the accommodation of the Indian 
public. Immediately after the arrival of 
Lord Amherst, fresh operations were 
commenced against Mr. Buckingham. 
The first attack was made upon a 
person of the name of Arnot, a Bri- 
tish-born subject, who was forcibly 
seized, and imprisoned in a military 
fortress, where it was intended he 
should have been confined nntil some 
ship should be ready to sail for Eng- 
land, and thus banish him from the 
country. However, Mr. Arnot was de- 
termined not to submit, and accord- 
ingly he applied to the Supreme Court, 
and obtained a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
and at length, after an able and solemn 
argument at the Bar by Mr. Turton, a 
gentleman whose talents and character 
have made him in that country what 
he was in this, a most distinguished 
ornament of his profession, (Cheers) ; 
his imprisonment was declared to be 
illegal, and he was consequently libe- 
rated by order of the Presiding Judge. 
Mr. Arnot then determined to take ad- 
vantage of his liberty, and betook him- 
self to Chandernagore ; and here again 
he was forcibly seized by a military 
officer, under a second warrant signed 
by Lord Amherst (Hear, hear !), and 
placed as a prisoner on board a ship in 
the River Hooghly, not bound direct to 
the United Kingdom, but was made to 
come round by the unhealthy station of 
Bencoolen (Hear, hear, hear!), and all 
his applications to be allowed to goin any 
other ship treated with silent neglect. 
Now, it appears that the next step taken 
was the total destruction of the Calcutta 
Journal, and on grounds just as bare- 
faced as those upon which the treat- 
ment of Mr. Buckingham himself was 
founded. This was done in the follow- 
ing November, in consequence of an 
order from the Chief Secretary for the 
suppression of the Paper. The ground 
alleged for its suppression was the pub- 
lication in its pages of @ pamphlet 
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written by an hon. Friend of mine (Mr. 
Leicester Stanhope), who is now glo- 
riously employed in advancing the cause 
of freedom and of Greece. (Cheers.) The 
main object of this pamphlet was to re- 
cord the speeches of some of the King’s 
Judges and Officers in 1619, delivered 
on the very occasion of voting the ad- 
dress to which I have alluded; and yet 
it was made criminal to republish in 
this Journal those same speeches which 
had appeared long before in other 
Papers. (Hear, hear!) However, the 
matter did not stop here; for, some time 
after, the Government caused it to be 
made known that a license would be 
granted for the renewal of the Journal 
but on one condition, and no length of 
time that I could give the House would 
enable them to guess what that condition 
was—lIt was this: that its future Editor 
should be one of their own servants. 
(Hear, hear!) Lord Amherst’s surgeon 
was accordingly proposed, but he was 
objected to, on the ground that he was 
not sufficiently under their control ; 
and at length a person was found, con- 
sidered to be unexceptionable in every 
respect, Dr. Musion, the son-in-law 
of one of the Members of the Govern- 
ment, and he was appointed to the 
situation of Editor, with a salary for 
himself and assistant, of 1,000/. a year, 
together with Mr. Buckingham’'s house, 
which had been let to an English mer- 
chant for 500/.a year. (Hear, hear !) 
Thus we find that it is impossible not to 
admire the ingenuity with which Mr, 
Buckingham was made to drink the 
cup of persecution and humiliation to 
its very dregs. First we find that 
he was lured by an appearance of 
liberality to embark his property in 
this Journal, then a criminal pro- 
ceeding is taken against him ; next 
he is bafished, and finally his pro- 
perty is expended in support of princi- 
ples which he detested and abhorred, 
and in the exposure of which this treat- 
ment had arisen. The last accounts re- 
ceived from India state that Dr. Muston 
is in possession of the Journal ; no final 
answer had been given by the Go- 
vernment as to whether they would or 
would pot renew the license, and the 
whole of the establishment were main- 
tained on full pay in expectation of a de- 
cision. 

I have thus, as I conceive, confined 
myself to a clear and distinct narra- 
tive of this case, and | trust I have 
succeeded in making it intelligible 
without encumbering it with details. 
(Hear!) I shall refrain on the present 
occasion from making any remarks on 


the general question as to the advantage 
of a free press in India, and the more 
particularly, because it is my intention, 
early in the ensuing Session, to call the 
attention of the House to the subject. 
(Hear, hear!) I mean to move for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
how far the existence of a free press is 
an advantage or injury to our Indian 
possessions, (Hear, hear!) At present 
I shall confine myself strictly to the case 
of the Petitioner, who has been the vic- 
tim of the most cruel oppression, not 
warranted by sound policy or expediency, 
but arising from a wanton and aggra- 
vated spirit of despotism. (Hear, hear, 
hear!) If such things are allowed to 
go unredressed, it is idle to talk of the 
responsibility of the Indian Government, 
I co maintain that this Petitioner bas 
suffered from the grossest tyranny; and 
that to suffer the repetition of such 
practices is to endanger the very exist- 
ence of the empire. (Loud cheers.) I 
now move, Sir, for leave to bring up 
this Petition. 

The Petition was accordingly brought 
up and read. 

Mr. Wynn began by complimenting 
the honourable member for Durham, on 
the clearness, temper, and ability, with 
which he had stated his case, making 
it even more intelligible to the House, 
than if the Petition, which was of ex- 
treme length, had been read through- 
out. He said, that in discussing this 
question, he meant to follow the ju- 
dicious example of the hon. member, 
and to abstain from entering upon the 
larger topic of a free press in India. 
That topic was too important and ex- 
tensive in its bearings to be dealt with 
in a discussion thus incidentally intro- 
duced, and when the House was unpre- 
pared for such a question. He should 
only state now, that whenever that 
question was brought forward, he should 
be prepared to meet the hon. member, 
and to contend, that the very prin- 
ciples upon which he valued a free 
press as the essential safeguard of our 
Government here, made him consider 
it prejudicial tothe Government of India. 
With respect to the circumstance sta- 
ted by the hon. member, he felt great 
embarrassment on account of the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which he was 
placed with respect to the situation in 
which Mr. Adam stood, and the mea- 
sures adopted by Mr. Buckingham. He 
apprehended that the House of Com- 
mions acted upon certain rules in cases 
of this description from which they never 
departed, and one of them was this, that 
whenever a party complaining had the 
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means of applying for redress to the 
other tribunals of the country, this House 
weuld feel very reluctant to interfere. 
(Hear, hear.) Upon that ground he 
thought it would be improper to enter- 
tain the subject in that House whilst 
there were other sources of relief. But 
how stood the case ?- Had Mr. Bucking- 
ham not applied to other tribunals ? 
Was it not known that he had entered 
into recognizances to the amount of 
12,000 rupees, equivalent to 1,2004. of 
our money, to prosecute this case in an 
English court of justice ? Was it not 
clear, then, that the matter could not 
be discussed in that House without the 
greatest possible injustice ? The 21st 
of Geo. III. provided, ** that in case 
any person found fault with, or felt him- 
self aggrieved by, any act or measure 
of the Governor General, or of any mem- 
ber of Council, he should enter into a 
bond effectually to prosecute the said 
complaint, in some competent Court in 
Great Britain ;"’ and having done so, he 
was entitled to call for copies of all orders 
or regulations connected with his case, 
and also to examine witnesses. These 
steps Mr. Buckingham had taken. The 
last communication ou this subject took 
place on the 24th of January last, when 
his solicitor wrote to the Court of Direc- 
tors, stating that Mr. Buckingham had 
instructed him to commence legal pro- 
ceedings against the hon. J. Adam, pur- 
suant to a bond which he had entered 
into for that purpose, and inquiring 
whether that body would defend him. 
The Court of Directors immediately in- 
timated their readiness to receive process, 
When this course had been taken, what, 
he asked, could stop Mr. Buckingham 
from procuring legal redress, if he were 
entitled to it?) This being the state of 
the case, was it fair to callon Mr. Adam 
to enter into his defence, when that de- 
fence might be made use of hereafter as 
a further ground to support the pending 
prosecution. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. 
Wyun) could only state, that upon this 
case Mr. Adam was perfectly ready to de- 
fend any action that might be brought 
against him; and he was convinced, 
from Mr. Adam's general character, and 
from what he (Mr. Wynn) knew of these 
transactions, that that defence would be 
found completely satisfactory. (Hear.) 
The hon. gentleman had stated, that up 
to the time of the departnre of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings from India, there was 
ho appearance of any measures having 
been taken against Mr. Buckingham.— 

Mr. Lamrton.—lI said that no convic- 
tion had been obtained against him for 
any public or private libel. 
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Mr. W. Wynn.—The hon, gentleman 
stated, that Mr. Buckingham had not, at 
that period, forfeited his claim to the 
protection of the Indian Government ; 
and that their displeasure then came 
upon him by surprise. Now, would it 
be believed, that he had been warned, 
no less than five times, in consequence 
of different publications, of his danger ? 
In the last letter which was sent to him 
by the Secretary of the Government, 
and which was written by order of Lord 
Hastings, it was distinctly stated, ‘* if 
you persist in pursuing the same line of 
conduct, your license will be imme- 
diately cancelled, and you will be or- 
dered to depart from India.’’ Yet this 
was a measure which was now repre- 
sented as having been first thought of 
by Mr. Adam, and which, it was said, 
no Governor General had ever before 
contemplated. By the act of 1813, this 
power of deportation was allowed. It 
was there provided, ‘* that if any person 
residiug in India shall so conduct him- 
self as, in the judgment of the Governor 
General, to forfeit his claim of protec- 
tion, his license shall be revoked, and 
he forthwith ordered to quit the coun- 
try.” It was not Mr. Adam alone who 
caused the removal of Mr. Bucking- 
ham; the whole Council concurred in 
the propriety of that preceeding. As to 
the regulation which Mr. Adam issued, 
he would not now enter into any discussion 
on that point; not because he was not 
prepared to consider the subject, but 
because it was a matter pending before 
the Privy Council. It had not yet been 
heard, as Mr. Buckingham had delayed 
sending in his papers, after he had made 
a regular appeal to that tribunal, He 
was sure the House would feel, that 
while the question was pending—a ques- 
tion involving such important interests, 
not only as respected the freedom of 
the press in India, but what was of far 
more consequence, the power of the 
Government to make regulations which 
were not conformable with the law of 
England—it was desirable that the sub- 
ject should not be discussed. Hereafter, 
when it had undergone a judicial inves - 
tigation, it might be made matter of 
discussion. The last part of this case 
referred to the proceedings of Lord Am- 
herst towards Mr. Arnot. With respect 
to that circumstance, he bad no informa- 
tion, except what he derived through 
Mr. Buckingham’s publication, and the 
hearing before the Supreme Court on 
Mr. Arnot’s application. The hon. 
member had not referred to the more 
material part of that case. The fact 
was, that Mr. Arnot was residing in India 
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without any license or authority what- 
ever; and therefore, under the existing 
Jaw, it became the duty of the Governor 
General to put an end to his continuance 
there. The act gave the Governor Ge- 
neral the power to cause to be arrested 
and put on ship-board, any person thus 
residing without authority; and the 
question before the Court was, whether 
it also gave the power to keep the indi- 
vidual in custody, for any time, between 
the period of arresting him, and putting 
him on ship-board? The judge in Mr. 
Arnot’s case decided that it did not. As 
to the ship, on board of which Mr. Ar- 
not was placed, going round by Bencoo- 
len, it was an allegation which be could 
neither affirm nor deny, as he had no 
information on the subject. But from 
the character of Lord Amherst, who 
was remarkable for his mildness, he 
could conceive nothing more improba~ 
ble, or which required stronger proof, 
than an accusation charging that noble- 
man with having been guilty of harsh- 
ness or severity towards any individual, 
beyond what he conceived to be neces- 
sary in the just performance of his duty. 
(Hear.) 

Sir W. De Crespicny, as we under- 
stood, bore testimony to the humane 
character of Mr. Adam, From his 
knowledge of that gentleman, he be- 
lieved him to be incapable of behaving 
harshly towards any one. 

Mr. Hume was sorry the right hon. 
gent. opposite, and the hon. bart. below 
him had taken the course they had done 
on this occasion. There was no neces- 
sity to adduce testimony to private cha- 
racter, since no private character was 
assailed. No one had attacked the 
character of the individual in his pri- 
vate station; but complaint was made 
of public acts immediately proceeding 
from him, and the only question for 
that House was—whether the facts 
alleged were true or not. After a 
lapse of two years, during which 
this transaction had been known, no 
answer was given to the charge. All 
the right honourable gentleman said 
was, that when the trial at law was 
settled, when a court of justice had de- 
cided, then he would be ready to discuss 
the question. In bis opinion, the inte- 
rests of the whole population of India 
called upon that house to pronounce an 
opinion on the great question now 
brought before them, without waiting 
till those legal proceedings were finish- 
ed. The petitioner denied that he had 
that redress in his power which the right 
honourable gentleman contended he had. 
The agent, the person who was to have 


sent overevidence from India, was dead. 
He knew, from information which he 
had received from Mr. Buckingham, 
that that individual wished to procure 
various documents, to follow up with 
effect the action which he had given se- 
curity to prosecute. It was impossible 
for any person to imagine the effect 
which the exercise of arbitrary power, 
as now complained of, produced in a 
settlement, In_ this instance, every 
person dreaded to attach himself to Mr, 
Buckingham’s fortunes, or to espouse 
his cause, He hoped most sincerely, 
that the extraurdinary power which was 
now vested in the Company’s servants 
would never be renewed. Why should 
not the same principles by which En- 
glishmen were governed when they pro- 
ceeded to other colonies, be extended 
to India? [Hear.] Was it an answer 
to the injustice of the existing system, 
to say, that the Governor General had 
the power to send any person he pleased 
out of the country? He denied that he 
had the power to the extent now con- 
tended for. Whatever power he had, 
was granted to him under the respousi- 
bility of not exercising it harshly, or 
without showing ample grounds for us- 
ing it. But it was said that Mr. Adam's 
case had not been heard. He main- 
tained that it had been heard. It had 
been drawn up by himself, and sent 
home to every member of the Court of 
Directors. He (Mr. Hume) had read 
it, and he must say, after all Mr. Adain’s 
colouring, he had made out no case 
whatever. Mr. Adam’s conduct, he 
would assert, proceeded from preme- 
ditated malice against this individual. 
Mr. Buckingham had been ruined in 
his prospects, and a property of 40,0001. 
had been destroyed. It could be proved 
before a commiitee of that house, that 
Mr. Adam had declared, if ever he had 
the power, he would send Mr. Bucking- 
ham out of India. He would ask, were 
the Government to act in one way to- 
wards one paper, and to adopt a different 
course towards another ? Were they to 
allow a particular paper to malign and 
abuse every person the editors thought 
proper ; and when, on the other hand, an 
individual stood forward, and stated 
the truth, was he to be sent out of the 
country? He had resided long enough 
in India to know what good might be 
produced by the liberty of the press, 
and he had no hesitation in saying, that 
from the time Mr. Buckingham set up 
this paper, his proceedings operated 
beneficially for India. It taught the 
English people in that country to state 
their opinion on passing events, when 
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they saw that those events were contrary 
to the interests of the public. When 
Government misconducted itself, gentle 
hints were given, which produced very 
salutary results. He challenged the 
enemies of Mr. Buckingham to look 
over the file of the Calcutta Journal, 
during the four years when it had been 
under the control of that gentleman, 
and to find a single article half so scurri- 
lous as those which constantly appeared 
iu the Indian Johu Bull, a paper which 
was absolutely set up by the servants 
of the Government. The Secretary of 
the Government and other persons in 
office were connected with it. The 
John Bull in England, bad as it was, 
did not equal its namesake in scur- 
rility. The Government always dis- 
claimed any connexion with the John 
Bull in England; but the connexion 
between the Indian Government and 
the John Bull there, was well known. 
It was set up by the Secretaries of the 
Bengal Goverument, assisted, he be- 
lieved, by Mr. Adam himself, for the 
purpose of writing Mr. Buckingham 
down; but the moment he attempted 
to rescue his character from the gross 
abuse that was heaped on it, he was 
treated as a criminal. Mr. Bucking- 
ham claimed no exemption. All he 
said was, ‘‘ If I have erred, bring me 
to trial. Let the criterion of my con- 
duct be the verdict of my countrymen.” 
{Hear.] Mr. Buckingham was prose- 
cuted, and he was acquitted. What 
did he then do? He brought an action 
against the editors of the John Bull, 
and the moment he had taken that step 
means were devised to send him out of 
the country. [Hear.] Such was the im- 
partiality of the Indian Government. 
He could not think it possible that the 
right hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Canning) would give his sanction 
to such proceedings. He had observed 
au expression of surprise on his coun- 
tenance whilst the details of the case 
were stating, as if the question was en- 
tirely new to him; and he was con- 
vinced that he would not lend his sanc- 
tion to such a system, at least if he 
could judge from the manner he had 
acted whilst he held the office now 
filled by the right hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down. When twenty-three 
out of twenty-four of the Directors came 
to the resolution of rescinding the re- 
gulations of the Marquess of Hastings 
with respect to the press in India, for 
the purpose of restoring the censorship, 
aud sent that resolution to the Board of 
Control, the right hon. gentleman 
.ocked it up, and there it remained 


still, [hear!] unless indeed it had 
escaped from its confinement under 
the less liberal system of the present 
President of the Board of Control, 
who seemed to entertain none of the 
enlarged views of his predecessor on 
the subject. That House ought imme- 
diately to take into its consideration 
the evil of suffering such arbitrary 
power to exist. They ought not to 
allow this system of uncontrolled and 
lawless power to be continued. [Hear.] 
He entreated gentlemen, before this 
subject was again discussed, to read all 
the documents connected with it; and, 
with that view, he hoped his hon. friend 
would take care to supply them. He 
ventured to say, those documents would 
prove that the greatest disregard was 
paid by the Indian Government to the 
feelings, opinions, and remonstrances 
of Englishmen. That Government 
wished to enforce silence with respect 
to all their proceedings, and therefore 
the press was shackled. What would 
England be if she had not a free press ? 
In that case the Government might go 
ou as they pleased, without animadver- 
sion or observation. The rights of Eng- 
lish subjects, and also of native sub- 
jects, were compromised by this system. 
The natives of India were hourly be- 
coming more intelligent. As a proof 
of this fact, he wished gentlemen would 
read the address of Ram Mohun Roy, 
a learned native, in favour of a free 
press. But that was an object of which 
the Government seemed to be afraid; 
and, in proportion as they cramped the 
energies of the press, they retarded all 
improvement. So long as Mr. Adam 
lived, the circumstances which had been 
this night disclosed would not be consi- 
dered as reflecting any credit on him. 
The Marquess of Hastings would not 
have acted thus. his mind was too en- 
larged. He augured no good from the 
commencement cf Lord Amherst’s ca- 
reer in India, and he wished him not to 
remain there. The hon. member then 
ridiculed the inconsistency of the In- 
dian Government with respect to the 
regulation of the press—there being 
one set of regulations for Calcutta, 
and another for Madras, and a third for 
Bombay ; while, if there was danger in 
a free press in one part of India there 
must be equal danger in another; yet 
the press was free at Bombay, under a 
Censorship at Madras, and under a still 
worse system of arbitrary Licensing in 
Bengal. After an earnest appeal tothe 
judgment of the House, Mr. Hume, 
concluded by condemning a power 
which not only enabled the Governor 
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General to send a man out of the 
country because he printed something 
which did not please him, but which 
also authorized him to prevent the 
importation of the Edinburgh Review, 
or any other work of which he did 
hot approve. It was impossible to 
find a parallel in the records of any 
country, to the regulations which the 
Indian Government had adopted with 
regard to the press. He had read 
them over repeatedly, and compared 
them with all that he knew of other 
laws: and he challenged any man to 
produce any thing more despotic or 
tyrannical than those regulations, even 
in those which had been established by 
the Spanish inquisition. And yet this 
was the system which met with the sup- 
port of the enlightened President of the 
Board of Control, and the Court of 
Directors! In conclusion, the hon. 
member entreated the House to bestow 
its serious consideration upon the im- 
eel question which had been 
vrought under its notice. The suffer- 
ings of -Mr. Buckingham had been 
great, but if they went unredressed, 
they would be nothing compared with 
those which the Tidian population 
would hereafter endure. [Hear, hear. ] 

Mr. AstTELL (the Chairman of the 
Court of East India Directors) obser- 
ved, that the hon. member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hume) had stated that Mr. Buck- 
ingham was a most injured individual 
throughout the whole of these proceed- 
ings, andthat Mr. Adam, in his tempo- 
rary capacity of Governor General, had 
acted from motives of premeditated 
malice, He had no doubt that a very 
different result would be elicited from a 
candid view of the facts. Mr. Bucking- 
ham had gone out to India without per 
mission. He had resided there until the 
year 1818, without having the neces- 
sary license. He was then at Bombay, 
and not being licensed, the Govern- 
ment would not allow him to remain. 
He, however, was anxious to stop in 
India; and, no sooner were his wishes 
made known, than the Directors grant- 
ed him a license as a free mariner. A 
free mariner, he would observe, was a 
person who was allowed to navigate 
from port to port in India, to proceed 
upon his lawful business, as master or 
mate of a ship, but the license did not 
give him the right to remain on shore. 
Mr. Buckingham went out as a mer- 
chant, and in 1818 he again returned 
to India. In November, 1418, he be- 
came editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
and in May, 1819, (a period of about 
six months,) he was warned by the 


Government of Bengal, that he was 
liable to be removed on account of cer- 
tain articles which had appeared in his 
paper. In January, 1620, he published 
an attack on the Government of Fort 
St. George, of which the Executive 
Government complained. In November, 
1420, Mr. Buckingham was again in- 
formed that he had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Government, and the same 
thing occurred in July 1421, when Mr. 
Buckingham made a most indecent 
attack on the Bishop of Calcutta. But, 
persisting in the same line of conduct, 
it was proposed to withdraw his license, 
and.send him home. ‘That proposition 
was supported by three members of the 
Council, which consisted of the Gover- 
nor General and three civil officers. 
The Marquess of Hastings, however, 
disagreed with the Council; and exer- 
cising the power with which he was 
intrusted by the act of Parliament, he, 
from a feeling of lenity, refused to 
sanction their decision, and Mr. Buck 

ingham was allowed to remain. The 
Council, however, passed a_ severe 
censure on his conduct; and it was 
determined, if he again misbehaved, 
that he should be sent away. — 
That was the state of the question until 
the departure of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings, and then Mr. Adam was invested 
pro tempore with the powers of Governor 
General. ‘The House would doubtless 
feel that a public functionary thus tem- 
porarily placed in authority, could not 
be expected to exercise that latitude of 
discretion which a Governor General, 
appointed for the precise duty, might 
think himself justified in extend- 
ing. Then came the attack on the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Bryce. The Bengal 
Government at length decided that the 
last trespass, for it was felt that where 
there were such arepetition of offences, 
that there must be a last offence, was to 
be visited with a withdrawing of Mr. 
Buckingham’s permission to remain 
longer in Calcutta. That plain state- 
ment of the case was, he (Mr. Astell) 
trusted, sufficient to convince the House 
that Mr. Buckingham was not that very 
injured individual that the hon. mem- 
ber had endeavoured to make out. It 
would bear in mind, that while these 
charges were brought against the con- 
duct of Mr. Adam, he was not here to 
defend himself. It was not reasonable, 
it was not equitable, to enter on this 
subject at the present moment, when 
Mr. Adam was on his trial. [Hear, 
hear.] ‘The case of Mr. Arnot was dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Buckingham. 
He was residing in India without any 
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license whatever, and therefore he 
might be removed at any time. Though 
the Judge said, in his case, that it was 
not legal to keep him in custody before 
he was put on ship-board, it should be 
recollected that another Chief Justice, 
Sir W. Jones, had held a contrary opi- 
nion. The hon, member had said, that 
of all other places the freedom of the 
press was most necessary in India. On 
that point he begged leave to say that 
he dissented entirely from the hon. 
member. 

Sir Cuarwes Forbes begged to offera 
few observations on the question before 
the House. In the first place he would 
take the liberty to read extracts from 
two letters which he had received from 
a very intelligent and most respectable 
British resident at Calcutta, Mr. John 
Palmer, [Hear, hear,} which would 
show the estimation in which Mr. Buck- 
ingham was held by that gentleman. 
The hon. member then read the follow- 
ing extracts of the letters mentioned, 
the one dated on the Ist and the other 
on the 17th of March, 1425, from 
Calcutta. 

‘Ist. I present my friend, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, the Editor of the Caleuttadour- 
nal, to your notice and friendly offices, 
under a full persuasion that your judg 
ment of him, upon acquaintance, will 
justify the liberty I assume in recom- 
mending a banished man to you. ‘The 
whine about the hazard of free discus - 
sion in this country, will receive your 
contempt, whilst you will be satisfied 
that infinite benefit must result to the 
true interests of all societies froim its 
indulgence.’ 

‘17th. | have recommended Mr, Buck- 
ingham to a few of the East India Direc- 
tors, without fear of being considered 
an incendiary, a rebellious or discon- 
tented spirit. Iam satisfied of the salu- 
tary influence of a free press every 
where. I believe the Calcutta Journal 
has done much good, and was doing 
more. I request your notice of Mr. 
suckingham, who, I believe, in spite 
of all sorts of calumny, to be worthy of 
your good offices and protection. Mr. 
Buckingham got very inadequate 
damages yesterday, in an action for 
libel, against the John Gull, though 
the Judge spoke of their malice with 
abhorrence.’ 

In the judgment of Mr. Palmer, he 
placed the most perfect reliance, and 
the sentiments which he had expressed 
were sufficient to prove Mr, Buckingham 
was a gentleman who did not deserve 
the severe treatment which he had ex- 
perienced, (Hear, hear!) With respect 


to the great question of the Freedom of 
the Press in India, he (Sir Charles 
Forbes) was not then prepared to say, 
that under all the circumstances, he 
would give his support to a wholiy un- 
restricted press in that part of the 
British dominions; at the same time 
he had no hesitation in saying, that 
the present restrictions on public dis- 
cussion, were as unnecessary as they 
were impolitic (hear, hear!) It was, 
indeed, too true, that the Governments 
in India were apt to look with con- 
siderable jealousy at any public discus- 
sion of their own acts. They considered 
it the very height of arrogance aud 
presumption in any person to dare to 
comment on what they thought proper 
todo. But the extraordinary power of 
deportation was what he most com- 
plained of. He kuew instances of na- 
tives being threatened with deportation, 
as well as Englishmen. He was ac- 
quainted with a uative of Bombay, who 
was threatened, under perculiar cir 
cumstances, to be sent away from the 
Island. He had made a good bargain 
with the Government, which they were 
desirous he should abandon, and which 
he was determined to keep. (A laugh.) 
He was threatened with deportation ; 
aud his answer was to be found on the 
Company's records. With a spirit be- 
coming au Englishman—with that spirit 
which the natives always manifested, 
if not crushed to the ground, as they 
tuo often were (hear, hear,)—he an- 
swered, to this effect—‘‘ Honourable 
Sir, I have been informed that you 
threaten to turn me off the Island. I 
believe it is untrue. I am satisfied, 
honourable Sir, you are too well ac- 
quainted with the laws of your country 
and the rights of British subjects to 
take that course.”” (Hear.) He would 
say but one word with respect to the 
tremendous power which the Govern- 
meat of India possessed—the power of 
sending British subjects out of India. 
It was granted by the act of the 53d of 
the late King, but not without consi- 
derable opposition and discussion. He 
woull ask of gentlemen who were 
present at those discussions, whether it 
was not stated, that this great power 
Was most pointedly and positively to be 
applied to those cases where the safety of 
Judia might beendangered by Europeans 
getting into the interior of the country 
aod tampering with the native powers ? 
(Hear.) The treatment of Mr. Buck- 
ingham was, he conceived, exceeding|y 
harsh. He was removed at the very 
moment when he expected the arrival of 
his family, He earnestly entreated the 
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hon. member who brought forward this 
subject so ably and so perspicnously, 
not to lose sight of it, but to bring it 
before the House at a future time. Be- 
fore he sat down, he begged to state that 
he knew nothing of Mr. Buckingham 
but through his productions, and from 
the correspondence of Mr. Palmer, the 
gentleman to whom he had _ before 
alluded, and whom he highly respect- 
ed, 

Sir F. Burpett said, he heard with 
great satisfaction the opinions which 
had been uttered by the honourable 
gentleman who had just sat down ; 
but he had yet heard nothing to pal- 
liate the act of tyranny, (for he could 
call it by no other name,) which had 
been committed against Mr. Buck- 
ingham. He felt bound to declare 
that a more gross case of cruelty than 
that which his honourable friend had 
brought forward, had never been pre- 
sented to the notice of the House ;— 
(hear)—and declared, that his pe- 
culiar motive for risivg, was to en- 
treat the bon. member near him (Mr. 
Lambton) not to rest contented with 
pledging himself, in the next session, 
to discuss the general question of a free 
press for India, but to give the petitioner, 
during the present session, the advan- 
tage of his talents in a motion specifi- 
cally directed to the hardship of his case. 
The question already before the House 
resolved itself into two considerations— 
the common liberty of the press in In- 
dia, and the act of personal oppression 
exercised upon Mr. Buckingham. The 
last of those considerations was most 
important to come under the distinet 
inquiry and cognizance of the House ; 
and he did really spurn at the argument 
on the other side, by which the investi- 
gation was attempted to be got rid of, — 
viz. that the petitioner had commenced 
proceedings in a court of law, on ac- 
count of the injuries which he now 
sought redress for. In the first place, 
it was declared, and plainly, that Mr. 
Buckingham had not the power of fol- 
lowing up the process at law ; but, whe- 
ther he could do so, or could not, it 
was fit the arbitrary conduct of the 
Governor of India should be inquired 
into. The hon. Chairman of the Court 
of Directors had said much, but he had 
informed the House absolutely of no- 
thing. He had spoken of ‘* warnings” 
given —(of which more hereafter) ; but 
there was no account of the charge 
made against Mr. Buckingham—(hear) 
—of the charge upon which he had 
been sent toEngland. He was warned 
about this, and warned about that.— 


But what did he commit; where was 
his fault ? 





* Quisnam 
Delator ’ Quibus indiciis? Quo teste probavit ? 
Nilhorum. Verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
A capreis ”’ 
Aud multa might be added, for there 
were more than one of these letters to 
which the displeasure of the Government 
had been directed. It might be that 
the remarks which he made were very 
proper and necessary. No doubt the 
comments of a public writer were not 
often palatable to those whose acts were 
commented upon. (Hear, hear.) No 
doubt, there were epistles upon epistles, 
and they were most probably urged and 
repeated when the Editor was fairly, 
properly, and most laudably employed 
in exposing their very proceedings.— 
Those warnings were no proof of offences 
against law. Of Mr. Adam’s character 
he (Sir Francis Burdett) knew nothing ; 
but he was justified, from his acts, in 
concluding that there was sufficient to 
raise a suspicion as to his motives. 
it was imputed, as an offence, to Mr. 
Buckingham, that be had found fault 
with the appointment of Dr. Bryce.— 
Yet that very appointment the Direc- 
tors rescinded, and members of the 
Church to which Dr. Bryce belonged 
found fault with him for accepting it. 
The question for the House was, vot 
merely whether Mr. Adam had exceeded 
the letter of his power, but whether he 
had exercised that power with due tem- 
perance and discretion—whether he had 
used the authority fairly for the pur- 
poses to which it was intended to be ap- 
plied? And further, whether the power 
itself, however exercised, was not one 
which demanded censure and recall ? 
Let hon. members look at the situ- 
ation in which Mr, Buckingham had 
been placed. Whatever offence he had 
committed against the existing Govern- 
ment of India, he had been actually en- 
trapped into the situation in which he 
was placed by the appearance of a more 
liberal policy in a former Governor (Lord 
Moira), who had, in fact, looked upon 
a free press as a probable benefit rather 
than a mischievous engine in India. 
Here lay the danger, let it be observed, 
of arbitrary governments—men were 
safe in no one line of conduct, let them 
pursue what line they would. The right 
or wrong was a question of individual 
feeling ; and what was one to-day, 
might be the other to-morrow. A change 
of the Governor was a change of the 
law; nay, a change of the Governor's 
opinion had an operation equally sweep- 
ing. And this view, while he (Sir Fran- 
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cis Burdett) trusted that his hon. friend 
to whom he had before appealed, would 
bring forward, independent of the gene- 
ral question, a specific motion upon the 
grievances of Mr. Buckingham— this 
view led him to say one word, whether 
he would or no, upon the common con- 
dition of British subjects in our terri- 
tories in India. If it was really an ob- 
ject with England to encourage a free 
trade with India, her first act onght to 
be to give every English resident there 
the full benefit of English law. (Hear, 
hear.) If ever, let the House be sure, 
we were to derive any real benefit from 
our Indian possessions, it must be by 
the abandonment of that system of des- 
potism which pressed upon the natives 
of the country not more hardly than 
upon the English themselves who were 
tempted there in pursuit of fortune. He 
would not occupy the time of the House 
by dwelling at length upon topics, for 
the discussion of which more fit and 
more ample opportunities would arise. 
The object before the House at present 
was, the relief of a particular individual, 
whom he considered to have been treat- 
ed with a cruelty unmerited, and al- 
most unparalleled. Situated as Mr. 
Buckingham had been, the most inces- 
sant anxiety to conform himself to the 
regulations (however slavish) imposed 
upon him, would have been insufficient 
to ensure his security. No charge of 
any description, but that he had ne- 
glected certain warnings (whatever 
they were), was made out against him ; 
and for this neglect, his property, and 
perhaps his prospects, were to be de- 
stroyed. The argument that the matter 
was already in a course of legal discus- 
sion, seemed to him (Sir Francis Bur- 
dett) to have no force whatever ; and he 
should sit down with again pressing it 
upon his hon. friend the Member for 
Durham, to bring on the consideration 
of the petitioner’s case in a distinct mo- 
tion without delay. 

Mr. CANNING did not propose detain- 
ing the House upon any of those general 
topics which common consent, as well 
as the course taken by the hon. member 
for Durham, seemed to point out the 
convenience of reserving for some fa- 
ture opportunity. The subject properly 
hefore the House at present was simply 
the petition of Mr. Buckingham (for it 
could hardly be advantageous to discuss 
such a matter as the freedom of the 
press in India in the way of an inciden- 
tal question); and without knowing 
how far the hon. member (Mr. Lamb- 
ton) might be inclined to follow up the 
suggestion of the hop. member for 


Westminter, as to bringing forward the 
complaint of the petitioner (Mr, Buck- 
ingham) in the shape of a specific mo- 
tion, he did trust that the House would 
decline interfering in a cause which was 
already trying at law between two indi- 
viduals, and in which it could not inter- 
fere without trenching upon the proper 
rights of courts of justice. It might be 
a fit question for discussion whether 
the system eof governmeut in India 
should be threwnopen, as recommended 
by the hon. Bart. opposite, or whether 
those guards and precautions in it, 
which had hitherto been thought neces- 
sary, should goon to be maintained in 
their accustomed force and rigour ; but 
those who administered the existing 
powers (whether justifiable or unjustifi- 
able), so long as those powers conti- 
uued, were fairly entitled to this-—they 
had a right to have their conduct judged 
of with reference to the laws which they 
had to execute, and not to be con- 
demned as individuals, wherever par- 
ties disliked the system under which 
they were bound to act. He (Mr. Can- 
ning) wished particularly to impress 
honourable members with this point. 
Where the system which an officer ad- 
ministered was wrong, in the eyes of 
those who thought it wrong his conduct 
must of necessity be faulty; but a Go- 
vernor of India would hardly be found 
in fault for having duly administered 
those powers which a deliberate and 
recent act of the British Legislature had 
decided to be necessary for the govern- 
ment of that country. The invidious 
statement, therefore, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham had been transported—torn away 
from one country, and sent to another, 
&c.—that statement might have been 
spared, because the course of proceed- 
ing regularly complained of was the 
course consequent upon the offence of 
which Mr. Buckingham was supposed 
to be guilty, and the very same act 
which gave that power of removal to 
the local governments, gave a specific 
redress to any individual who might 
find himself aggrieved by its exercise, 
Here was a case, then, in which a Go- 
vernor-General, in the unquestioned 
exercise of an authority imposed upon 
him by act of Parliament, had applied 
to an individual the precise punishment 
allotted to the offence with which, justly 
or unjustly, he was charged. If that 
individual was innocent of such offence, 
he was a most highly injured person ; 
and, in that event, he had the means 
of bringing his case at once, not before 
the authorities of India, but before a 
British court of justice, To such a tri+ 
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bunal, in fact, Mr. Buckingham had 
appealed, and was appealing at the 
present moment; and the House could 
with no more propriety interfere with 
his proceeding, than it could interfere 
in any common King’s Bench suit be- 
tween individual and individual, merely 
because one of the parties happened, 
prima facie, to have made out a strong 
case against the other. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Westminster that 
it would be a most fit matter for consi- 
deration—and he should be ready to 
discuss that point the moment it could 
be done without prejudice to parties— 
whether (however it had been properly 
or improperly used on the present occa- 
sion) the power of removal onght to 
be continued. Whenever that question 
might be brought forward, he repeated 
that he should be ready to enter into it; 
but he was not prepared, under pretence 
of discussing a great constitutional 
question, to discuss a pending suit be- 
tween individuals, to the prejudice of the 
accused, and the benefit of the accuser. 
The hone member for Aberdeen had 


observed that he (Mr. Canning) had 
seemed to express some surprise at a 
passage in the speech of the hon. gen- 
tleman, by whom Mr. Buckingham’s 
petition had been presented to the 


Honse. ‘* Undoubtedly, Sir,’’ conti- 
nued Mr. Canning, ‘‘ I did express sur- 
prise at that passage, for it was one 
well calculated to excite surprise in my 
mind. It was the passage in which the 
non. member spoke of the tyranny of 
my Lord Amherst. Such a charge was 
new to me, and novelty is apt to pro- 
duce surprise. To hear that Lord Am- 
herst had become a tyrant did not asto- 
nish me much less than it would have 
astonished me to hear that he had be- 
come a tiger. (A laugh.) | feel, Sir, that 
I am bound to listen to the declaration 
of the hon. member for the county of 
Durham on this point, with that open- 
ness to conviction which we should all 
preserve, even when the character of 
those who stand the highest in our esti- 
mation is the subject of remark, I 
know that power has been frequently 
the cause of great changes in the hu- 
man mind. It is possible that it has 
produced a great change in the mind of 
Lord Amherst. The possessor of the 
most mild, the most gentle, the most 
amiable, the most forbearing nature 
that I ever met with, may have been 
converted by power into a savage and 
ferocious spirit. Such a transformation 
may have taken place ; but if it really 
has taken place, I must say that it is 
the most extravrdiuary physical pheno- 
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menon that ever came under my obser- 
vation.’’ (Cheers and laughter) Much 
misunderstanding appeared to exist with 
respect to the conduct of the Marquess 
of Hastings with reference to the press 
in India. It had been assumed, both 
in that House and elsewhere, that the 
Marquess of Hastings had thrown down 
all the guards on the press in India; 
that he had allowed the utmost latitude 
of discussion, and had almost offered 
prizes for disquisitions on the most de- 
licate and dangerous topics. It was no 
such thing. The Noble Marquess had 
removed one set of restrictions on the 
press, but he had introduced another. 
When, therefore, the question came be- 
fore him (Mr. Canning), at the time he 
was President of the Board of Control, 
it was a question, not whether there 
should be restrictions on the press in 
India, or no restrictions; but whether 
the ancient restrictions which the Mar- 
quess of Hastings had removed, and 
which the East India Company wished 
to see restored, should be preferred 
to those which the Noble Marquess 
had substituted for them? The Mar- 
quess of Hastings having removed one 
set of restrictions and substituted ano- 
ther, the draft which had been sent to 
him (Mr. Canning) by the Directors of 
the East India Company, required the 
restoration of the ancient restrictions. 
From that draft he had thought it his 
duty to withhold the approbation of the 
Crown. It had appeared to him that 
under the circumstances of the case, to 
restore the censorship of the press in 
India would be to interrupt that which 
might prove a very salutary experiment. 
It was some time in the year 1819 that 
accounts were received in this country 
of what had been done by the Marquess 
of Hastings respecting the Press in 
India. It was about June, 1820, that 
the draft by the Directors of the East 
India Company had been sent to him, 
to which draft, for the reasons he had 
already assigned, he had felt it his duty 
not to give the sanction of the Crown. 
‘That sauction he continued to withhold 
until the end of the same year, when 
he ceased to fill the office of President 
of the Board of Control. He repeated, 
that his object in withholding it was his 
desire that the new system should be 
fairly tried ; but really before hon. geu- 
tlemen bestowed any high panegyric on 
himself, or on the Marquess of Hast- 
ings for his attachment to the liberty of 
the Press, as manifested on that ocea- 
sion, they ought to know exactly the 
state of the case. Vhe regulations 


which were established by Lord Wel- 
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lesley, and which the Marquess of Hast- 
ings had found in force when he went 
over, ran thus :—‘* 1. Every printer of 
a newspaper shall print his name at the 
bottom of the paper. 2, Every editor 
or proprietor of a newspaper shall de- 
liver in his name and place of abode. 
3. No paper shall be published on a 
Sunday. 4. No paper shall be publish- 
ed at all until it has previously been 
inspected by the Secretary of the Go- 
vernment or some person authorized by 
him. 5. The penalty consequent upon 
the disregard of any of the above regu- 
lations, shall be the immediate em- 
barkation of the offender for England.” 
Now, in lieu of this censorship, the 
following regulations had been esta- 
blished by the Marquess of Hastings, 
which did not, the House would see, as 
had been imagined, set the press at li- 
berty altogether. The editors of news- 
papers are prohibited from publishing 
any matter under the following heads : 
—l. Animadversions on the measures 
of the Court of Directors and other 
public bodies connected with the Go- 
vernment in India. (Hear, hear.) 2. Also 
all disquisitions on the political trans- 
actions of the local administrations. 
(Hear, and laughter.) All offensive re- 
marks on the members of the Council 
or the Supreme Court, and the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta (hear, and great 
laughter) ; and all discussions having 
a tendency to create alarm or suspicion 
among the native population of any in- 
tended interference with their religion. 
3. Also the republication, from English 
or other newspapers, of any matter 
coming under the above heads, calcu- 
lated to affect the security of the British 
ower or reputation in India. {Hear, 
ens) 4. Also all scandal or personal 
remarks on individuals tending to ex- 
cite discord and animosity in society.” 
(Much laughter.) Now, certainly the 
panegyric was a little too wide which 
said, subject to these ordinations, that 
the Marquess of Hastings had intended 
to do away entirely with the existing re- 
strictions upon the press, and substitute 
uncontrolled and unlimited discussion 
as a system throughout India. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘* And I hope,’’ continued Mr. 
Canning, ‘‘ that I shall not be going too 
far when I say—‘ Give me what power 
vou will, and let me have no fear but 
from the press ; then give me the press, 
as regulated by the Marquess of Hast- 
ings, and I will venture to consider my- 
self safe.’"’ (Hear, and great laughter.) 


In destroying the illusion which existed 

on this subject, and in making what 

might be considered a self-sacrifice, he 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 2. 


begged not to be understood as express- 
ing bis approbation of the regulations 
which he had just quoted. He did not 
wish what he had said to be construed 
into an approval either of those regu- 
lations, or of the rezulations for which 
they had been substituted. The ques- 
tion which had been put to him was, 
the censorship having been destroyed, 
and other regulations established in its 
place, whether it was worth while to 
send peremptory orders to India to 
destroy the new regulations, and to 
renew the censorship? His answer had 
been, that he did not think it worth 
while. If it had afterwards appeared 
to him that the new regulations were 
more offensive, and less effectual than 
the censorship, he should certainly not 
have interfered to prevent the renewal 
of the latter; but as he went out of 
office, it was impossible for him to say 
what might have been his ultimate 
decision. What was the inference 
which he wished the House to draw 
from all this? Not that they should 
express approbation of either of the 
systems in preference to the other. 
But, surely, Gentlemen of all parties 
would allow, when it appeared that two 
such minds as those of Marquess Wel- 
lesley and the Marquess of Hastings— 
Quales neque candidiores terra tulit— 
men as virtuous and honourable as they 
were great and dignified—as much at- 
tached to the principles of liberty as 
the most enlightened Statesmen that 
ever lived—concurred in the necessity 
of some coutrolover the press in India, 
he would not say that their judgment 
should be subjugated to that of those 
distinguished persons, but that they 
might well pause before they declared 
that the Marquess of Hastings ought 
to be condemned for the course of con- 
duct which he had pursued. What he 
had stated were the authorities on which 
he founded his opinion ; and he was sure 
that the hon. gentleman who had in- 
troduced the subject with so much tem- 
per and ability, would not say that they 
ought to be put out of the question. 
What the decision might be on the par- 
ticular case under consideration, be 
would not anticipate. In bis opinion it 
neither would be nor could be decided 
on abstract principles. It must be 
looked at with reference, not to the 
happily enlightened state of this coun- 
try, but to those modificatious which 
belonged to a state of society not merely 
different from our own, buat which 
had no resemblance in the whole werld. 
Mr. Buckingham’s conduct must be 
judged with reference to the law under 
2s 
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which he lived at the time, and not the 
law by which happily we were governed. 
As to Mr. Adam, with that gentleman, 
he (Mr. Canning) had no personal con- 
nexion. But he should be doing great 
injustice to him if he did not say thathe 
was a man who had raised himself by 
his meritorious conduct ; a conduct, the 
value of which had been acknowledged 
by the successive individuals who had 
held the Government of India, and who 
had, therefure, the opportunity of wit- 
nessing and appreciating it. He (Mr. 
Canning) could truly say from expe- 
rience, that in a situation of great diffi- 
culty he had known that gentleman 
exert himself in the most manly and 
creditable manner. If he were to judge 
of Mr. Adam’s general character from 
his conduct as a public officer, he would 
say that he was a man evidently deter- 
mined to act honourably and uprightly, 
cost what it would. Mr. Adam might, 
in the pursuit of what he considered a 
just object, have been guilty of violence 
and oppression in the exercise of the 
temporary authority with which he was 
invested. If so, he was in the course of 
trial before that tribunal which Par- 
liament had especially appointed to 
take cognizance of such misdeeds ;— 
and should he be proved guilty, God 
forbid that he should not be visited by 
the punishment awarded by law to such 
an offence. But it was impossible that 
that House could step in with an extra- 
judical proceeding ; and above all, that, 
while the particular case was under the 
consideration of a courtof law, it should 
step in to try the merits of that case, 
and the general system together. That 
House, if it entered at present into the 
investigation of the subject, could not 
separate the individual case from the 
system. But a court of law would se- 
parate them. It would try Mr, Adam 
by the law which he was bound to ad- 
minister; and would consider Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s case by the law under which 
he lived. When the iudividual case 
should be once out of the way, he (Mr. 
-Canning) should have no objection 
whatever to consent, not only that the 
whole question respecting the press of 
India should be brought under the view 
of Parliament, but that it should also 
take into consideration the other modi- 
fications of the system of Indian Govern- 
ment, which the progress of knowledge 
and the improving condition of the po- 
pulation of our Asiatic Empire might 
-appear to demand. 

Mr. Denman contended that the con- 
cluding observations of the right hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, and 
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the opening observations of the right 
hon. the Presiden: of the Board of Con- 
trol, were founded on a complete fal- 
lacy. The right hon. gentleman had 
misstated both the law and the fact. He 
seemed to suppose that Mr. Buckingham 
had contravened tht law, and that it 
was in consequence of that contraven- 
tion he had been expelled from India. 
That was not the fact. Mr. Buckingham 
had contravened no law, he had not 
even contravened the Marquess of Hast- 
ings’s regulations : nor did even a breach 
of these incur the penalty of embarka- 
tion for England. But the great error 
of thetwo right hon. gentlemen was, 
that they supposed Mr. Buckingham 
was availing himself of the Act of 
Parliament, which, it was thought, 
prescribed the means by which he might 
remedy the injustice that he had suf- 
fered. When first Mr. Buckingham 
returned to this country, he had done 
him (Mr. Denman) the honour to ask 
his opinion as to the course of proceed- 
ing which it would be expedient for him 
to pursue. He advised him to abandon 
his intention of proceeding in a Court 
of Law for redress against the Governor 
as hopeless. It was in consequence of 
this share which he had in the business, 
that he was anxious to trouble the 
House with some remarks. He did 
then think, and thought so still, that 
Mr. Buckingham did abandon the in- 
tention of taking any proceeding in the 
Court of King’s Bench. If he (Mr. Den- 
man) did not most conscientiously be- 
lieve that all Mr. Buckingham’s legal 
proceedings against Mr. Adam were re- 
linquished, he would certainly not sup- 
port his present Petition. If, on the 
contrary, he persevered in them, he 
(Mr. Denman) would say that he dis- 
graced himself. In the Petition which 
his honourable friend had presented 
from Mr. Buckingham, the latter dis- 
claimed all further legal proceeding 
in this case. If, after so solemn a 
disclaimer, Mr. Buckingham should 
nevertheless proceed, he (Mr. Denman) 
would in no way be legally concerned 
on the subject. But the fact was, that 
the allegation that Mr. Buckingham 
continued his legal suit, was only one 
of the reasons which were always dis- 
covered by those who wished to get rid 
of the complaints of any injured indivi- 
dual. Mr. Buckingham had no con- 


-nexion with the leading members of that 


House. He had never sat in the same 
cabinet or at the same table with them. 
Of course, therefore, bis remonstrances 
were met by panegyrics on those whom 


he considered his oppressors, Every 
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right hon. member was prepared with 
some ground, founded either on candour 
to an adversary, or on partiality to a 
friend, for rejecting any individual case 
of grievance that might be submitted to 
the consideration of Parliament. The 
Petitioner had declared that he did not 
mean to follow up any legal proceeding, 
against Mr. Adam for his banishment and 
ruin,and yet the House of Commons were, 
forsvoth, to slumber over his wrong:, be- 
cause, itwas possible he might be insin- 
cere! When was this doubt to end? Was 
the offence of having once entered into 
recognizances to be visited on Mr. Buck- 
ingham by a perpetual denial of justice ? 
Would the right hon. gentleman believe 
next year, or the year after, that the in- 
tention of not proceeding legally was 
sincere? To him (Mr. Denman), it 
appeared that the Petition was one to 
which the House ought to attend, with 
reference both to the oppression which 
the Petitioner had suffered, and tuo the 
system under which that oppression had 
been inflicted. Unquestionably, on 
looking at the Act of Parliament, which, 
according to the right hon. gentleman, 
afforded the means of redress for such 
injustice as that complained of, he had 
advised Mr. Backingham to drop all 
legal proceedings. The remedy which 
that act pointed out was merely nomi- 
nal—it imposed on the person com- 
plaining of oppression such a course in 
proving his case, as rendered all pros- 
pect of success hopeless. The Governor 
General of India was armed with arbi- 
trary power, at a moment’s notice to send 
out of the country any individual whose 
newspaper or whose face he, or any of 
the underlings of office, disliked, or with 
whom (as had been hinted by an hon. 
baronet) he or they had made an im- 
pega bargain; and that individual 

ad no remedy at law, unless he could 
prove malice and ee. on the part 
of his oppressor—a thing manifestly 
impossible, unless the Governor General 
of India were to be an ideot as well asa 
tyrant. It was so, also, with regard to 
the magistrates in this country. The 
House were every day told, that if those 
magistrates behaved improperly, redress 
might be obtained in the Court of King’s 
Bench. But that redress could not be 
obtained unless malicious or corrupt 
motives could be established ; and who 
did not know the difficulty of establish- 
ing any such charge by distinct and 
positive evidence ? Important as he held 
the liberty of the press to be, that formed 
but a small part of the question under 
consideration. And yet, upon that point, 
a more mistaken notion had_ never 


existed than that which had led to this 
outrage upon the person of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, Undoubtedly to talk of a 
press, and that press not free, was to 
talk of a secret enemy instead of an open 
friend. But that was not the single 
question before them. The question 
was not, why the press was not unre- 
strained in India, but why, there being 
laws regulating the press, in the event 
of any violation of those laws, was not 
the violator pursued in the proper and 
regular course of justice? When he 
heard the hon. Chairman of the Court 
of Directors talk of the five warnings 
which Mr. Buckingham had received 
against the commission of the offence 
with which he was charged, it natu- 
rally eccurred to him to ask the hon. 
Chairmau.why the offender had not been 
brought into a court of justice? He 
would answer, that unless the power 
were allowed freely at home and abroad 
of canvassing the conduct of persons in 
authority, discontent would soon take 
a more alarming form than that of 
speech, and swell into danger upon 
every occasion. At the time that 
Mr. Buckingham was charged with 
the offence in question, he had brought 
an action iu the Supreme Court against 
the proprietors of the John Bull news- 
paper, by whom an action had also 
been brought against him, so that he 
was in the double capacity of p!aintiff 
and defendant. Yet Mr. Adam had torn 
him from his business, from his friends, 
from all his hopes, and had sent him to 
a distant country, where he was ruined, 
and was perhaps on the very verge of 
beggary. It was horrible to hear of such 
things. It was horrible to see any thing 
like an attempt to introduce into this 
country that Indian atmosphere which 
he for one was not prepared to breathe. 
He trusted Parliamentary inquiry would 
be instituted into the treatment that Mr. 
Buckingham bad experienced, It had 
been considered necessary to submit the 
conduct of individuals, situated as Mr. 
Buckingham had been situated, to the 
judgmentofa court oflawin India in seve- 
ralinstances. Ifin one, why not in all ? 
Was it not in Mr. Buckingham’s fa- 
vour, that in the civil action which he 
had himself brought for a libel on his 
character he had recovered damages, 
and that the revival of the criminal in- 
formation against him by Mr. Adam 
was considered so unwarrantable by 
the Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
that he refused to send it to a Jury, and 
declared the whole proceeding to be 
cruel, oppressive, and illegal? What 
reason could be assigned for the exis- 
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tence of so despotic a law as that under 
which Mr. Buckingham was suffering, 
unless it were an overwhelming neces- 
sity? Yet no such necessity appeared 
to exist. Why preserve this perpetual 
Alien Bill in India? an Alien Bill too 
of the most strange description; for 
Aliens were free trom its operation, 
which was directed against Englishmen 
alone! It was not because any man had 
heen mild and amiable in this country 
that he must necessarily be mild aud 
amiable in India. It was very true, 
as the right hon. gentleman opposite 
had himself allowed, that arbitrary 
power frequently altered character. 
The right hon. gentleman could not 
have forgotten that beautiful passage 
in the most beautiful histories of the 
world, where the future tyrant answered 
the voice that foretold what he should do, 
‘* Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this great thing?’’ But he did it. 
Such, indeed, were the naturally vitiat- 
ing consequences of the possession of 
arbitrary power, that no wise or good 
man would wish for it. With respect 
to Mr. Adam, it did happen that that 
gentleman was an old school-fellow of 
his; and he recollected him to have 
heen a boy of a most amiable and gentle 
character. Nevertheless, he must de- 
clare that on the present occasion, Mr. 
Adam seemed to him to have com- 
mitted one of the most cruel, «ppres- 
sive, and unjustifiable acts which he 
had ever known to have been coim- 
mitted by a British Governor in the his- 
tories of the colonies—bad as they were. 
{Hear.] So far was his conduct in the 
transaction from deserving to be re- 
garded with indulgence, except indeed 
from the circumstance of his not being 
in this country to defend it, that in his 
(Mr. Denman’s) opinion, it ought to re- 
ceive the most marked and general 
reprobation. But although Mr. Adam 
was not in the country to defend him- 
self, he had published his defence, and 
no person could read that defence with- 
out finding in it Mr, Adam's own con- 
demnation, and seeing the arbitrary 
and uncontrolled power which he had 
exercised. The hon. Chairman of the 
Court of Directors had talked of the 
warnings which Mr. Buckingham had 
received, as if they were the distant 
rumblings of thunder that were to throw 
aman on his knees to pray to heaven 
to avert from him the menacing storm, 
But why was the storm to fall as it did ? 
Surely Mr. Adam might have waited a 
few weeks until the arrival of the new 
Governor. But the whole proceeding 
clearly showed the nature of that sys- 
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tem, which, from the top to the bottom, 
required unsparing revision and cor- 
rection. It was the bounden duty of 
Parliament to take care that the press 
in India enjoyed that degree of liberty 
which might safely be granted to it; 
and, above all, to deprive the Govern- 
ment in that country of the power of 
exercising an arbitrary deportation to- 
wards any individual who might hap- 
pen to displease them by the manli- 
ness and independence of his conduct. 
[Cheers.] 

Mr. Lampton made a brief reply. 
He felt that an apology was due from 
him to the House, for intruding upon 
them again, after the very able manner 
in which Mr. Buckingham’s cause had 
been advocated by his hon. friends ; 
but there were one or two points in the 
speeches of the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite, which he should be wanting 
in duty to the individual whose Peti- 
tion he had undertaken to present to 
’arliament, if he were not to notice. 
With respect to any imputation on in- 
dividuals, it was in the recollection of 
the House, whether at the very outset 
of his address to them on presenting 
the Petition, and in the whole course 
of that address, he had not wholly dis 
claimed attributing corrupt or malici- 
ous motives to any one? He had stated 
the case with reference to its own me- 
rits. He had simply stated the facts 
which had occurred under Mr. Adam’s 
temporary administration of the Go- 
vernment of India, without imputing 
to that gentleman, or to any one else, 
any improper motive whatever. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman, however, talked 
as if his speech had been full of incul- 
pation. He had a right to complain 
also of the way in which the right hon. 
gentleman had treated another of his 
statements. He had certainly told the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Control, more than three weeks ago, in 
that House, that all legal proceedings 
had been dropped by Mr. Buckingham. 
He had also endeavoured to impress that 
fact upon the House this evening. The 
death of Mr. Buckingham’s solicitor, 
in India, and the unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that his counsel, Mr. Fer- 
gusson, well known to many geutle- 
men in that House, (who was soon 
after appointed Advocate General under 
Mr. Adam) had omitted to send him 
the necessary documents and evidence, 
with the protracted stay of Mr. Adam in 
India, added to other considerations, 
had induced him to decline all further 
proceeding. If that had not been the 
case, he (Mr, Lambton) would certainly 
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have abstained from presenting the 
Petition. It had been contended that 
Mr. Adam had only administered the 
power which belonged to the existing 
system. That he (Mr. Lambton) posi- 
tively denied. It was one of Mr. Buck- 
ingham's strongest complaints. The 
system which Mr. Adam found on his 
accession to the temporary Government 
of India, was the system which the 
Marquess of Hastings had established. 
It signified nothing to talk of the pri- 
vate regulations respecting the press, 
which that Noble Marquess had cireu- 
lated. Those regulations, not having 
received the sanction of the Supreme 
CourtofJustice, were inoperative as law. 
For his part, he knew nothing of the 
Marquess of Hastings’s character. But 
this he knew—that the Marquess of 
Hastings had removed all arbitrary 
control on the part of the Government 
over the Press of India. He was not 
called upon to defend the Marquess of 
Hastings, to speak of his attributes, 
to reconcile his inconsistencies, or to 
holé him up as an example. But when 
the Noble Marquess had made a 
public declaration to one effect, and 
had circulated private regulations to 
another, he (Mr. Lambton) considered 
himself only bound by the former. Did 
the Noble Marquess make those regula- 
tions the law of India? No. It was true 
that they had since been registered by 
the Chief Justice in Bengal, and had 
become the law; but at the time at 
which Mr. Adam acted upon them 
they were not so; nor were they passed 
into a law until after Mr. Buckingham 
had been banished from the country. 
What was the tribunal, then, that was 
to decide whether this individual was to 
have his remedy? It must be a supe- 
rior one to that which had done the 
wrong. Surely, then, it was not to the 
Court of Directors that he was to ap- 
peal, but only to this Parliament and to 
the people. (Hear, hear.) And though 
he (Mr. Lambton) feared that he should 
gain little by looking to Parliament for 
redress, for he expected no other re- 
dress but that which the people of Eng- 
land might be disposed to aftord, he had 
yet felt it incumbent upon him to sub- 
mit these few observations on Mr. Buck- 
ingham's case. Having offered these 
remarks with respect to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Secretary (Mr. Can- 
ning), he had a few more to make upon 
the speech of the hon. Chairman of the 
Court of Directors. That hon. gentle- 
man had talked a great deal about the 
inconvenience which had resulted from 
the mode of proceeding, and the preju- 


dice that it might operate to the wel- 
fare of India; but he (Mr. Lambton) 
knew of no inconvenience or prejudice 
that could result from the discussion of 
the case of an English subject to whom 
so signal an injustice had been done in 
so distant a climate. (Hear.) He could 
not perceive the inconvenience of that 
House’s inquiring into the causes of an 
English subject’s banishment from In- 
dia under such extraordinary circum- 
stances as those which marked this 
case. The hon. Chairman of the Court 
of Directors had also alluded to the 
warnings which were said to have been 
given to Mr. Buckingham, and had ex- 
pressed an opinion, that after they had 
been so given, it was matter of surprise 
that Mr. Buckingham should go on in 
the same course. But it was a little 
extraordinary that the hon. Chairman 
had never stated to the House what 
these warnings were. (Hear.) If, how- 
ever, the House would give him leave, 
he (Mr. Lambton) would satisfy them 
on that head, having been furnished 
with some particulars relative to the 
matter. One of these warnings related 
to the fact of Mr. Buckingham’s having 
asserted (as we understood) that Mr. 
Elliot's being continued in the govern- 
ment of Madras was a public calamity ; 
for that the censorship of the press there 
was so strict, that nothing was suffered 
to appear which spoke favourably of ber 
late Majesty, Queen Caroline, or of 
her lamented and unfortunate daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte. Now it was a 

fact that happened to be known to him 

(Mr. Lambton), that application was 

made (and very properly made as far as 
that went) to the Advocate General for 

his ‘opinion as to whether any prosecu- 
tion should be instituted against Mr. 

Buckingham for these reflections ; and 

the Advocate General replied that there 

would be no chance whatever of success, 
if they were. (Hear.) This circumstance 

he took from a pamphlet which had 

that night been already quoted—name- 

ly, Mr. Adam’s Defence. Another warn- 

ing regarded a charge that was sup- 

posed to respect the Bishop of Calcutta ; 

that, however, was by no means a 

personal charge against his lordship, 

but was brought, in the Calcutta Jour- 

nal, against one of the Chaplains of 
the Bishop, for neglect of duty on va- 

rious occasions and on various mat- 
ters. The Bishop applied to the Coun- 
cil, complaining that the passage in 
question was an insult upon bimsel®. 

But what was the result ? An inquiry 
into the facts was set on foot: the 

statement of Mr. Buckingham was 
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discovered to be true, and the evil 
was remedied. Was this an injury? 
Was it for this that Mr. Buckingham 
was to be required to abstain from 
further observation or discussion? It 
might rather have been supposed that 
the finding good to have been effected 
by such means, would prove the strong- 
est incentive and inducement to a ge- 
nerous mind not to relax in its efforts 
for the removal of evils. Another warn- 
ing was occasioned by some military 
statements that were published by Mr. 
Buckingham, and which, it was appre- 
hended, would excite a spirit of insub- 
ordination in our Indian army. But 
it appeared that the writer of the state- 
ments had left his name and address 
with the editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
to answer any demands that might be 
made upon him. They regarded a 
system of great oppression and injus- 
tice which then existed in that army ; 
the troops being paid very disadvan- 
tageously, in a particular currency. 
Here, again, an inquiry was instituted 
into the subject, and a remedy was ap- 
oon to the grievance, The honourable 

irector might with great propriety be 
referred to the excellent work on the 
disturbances in the army at Madras, 
published by Sir John Malcolm, who 
had expressly declared in it, that it was 
for the benefit and prosperity of India 
that free discussion should be allowed ; 
and that oppressions were frequently 
eae in the army, which nothing 
ut a free press could remedy. Had the 
hon. Chairman forgotten that the mu- 
tinies at Vellore and Madras had taken 
place under an established censorship 
of the press in India? that the dreadful 
rebellion in Calcutta also broke out be- 
fore the censorship was removed? and 
that it was the universal opinion of 
the best informed and most experi- 
enced men, that if India had had a 
free press, those disturbances would 
most probably not have taken place ? 
He (Mr. Lambton) knew that to be 
the case; and if the House would only 
be induced to grant him a Commit- 
tee for the purposes of inquiry, he 
would pledge himself to prove at their 
bar, by officers of the first respectabi- 
lity, and such as were in the highest 
estimation with the Court of Directors, 
that as far as the general peace, in- 
terests, and prosperity of India were 
concerned, no remedy could be found 


for existing evils so effectual as a free 
press. (Hear, hear.) As to his future 
intentions, he would be very willing to 
give the House another opportunity of 
discussing the question before them ; 
but he did candidly confess that he had 
never entertained the slightest hope of 
gaining any redress for this individual 
himself. (Hear.) His principal object 
had been to give that publicity to the 
case which he thought it was now likely 
to receive; but he did not see the re- 
motest prospect of obtaining any re- 
dress for it; and, therefore, unless he 
received such a pledge as he hardly 
ever knew to have been given in that 
House,—namely, that the statement of 
Mr. Buckingham should be inquired 
into, and if that were found true, then 
that the wrong he complained of should 
be redressed—he felt that he should 
only be trifling with the time of the 
House, and exciting hopes in the indi- 
vidual that were not likely to be re- 
alized, if he brought the case for- 
ward once more. (Hear.) He had al- 
ready stated that his motives for bring- 
ing the matter before them at all were 
purely of a public nature. He knew 
not Mr. Buckingham —he knew not 
the Marquess of Hastings—he knew 
not Mr. Adam—he kuew not Lord 
Amherst. (Hear, hear.) All that he 
knew of him was that he had refus- 
ed to perform the ceremony of the 
Ko-tou before the Emperor of China— 
(A laugh.) That was the only public 
act of his Lordship that had ever come 
to his knowledge. (Laughter.) But 
whether he was a tyrant or a tiger, he 
(Mr. Lambton) was bound, as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, when he received a 
statement of oppression and cruelty, 
supported by men of the highest cha- 
racter and respectability, feasless of all 
consequences, and regardless of the 
rank and power of the individuals whom 
that statement might implicate, to per- 
form his duty by placing it before those 
who called themselves the Commons of 
England. He had laid the case of Mr. 
Buckingham before them. If they per- 
mitted the deep wrongs which that gen- 
tleman had suffered to go unredressed, 
on their heads would fall the disgrace— 
he cast it from him with disdain. (Loud 
cheers.) 


The Petition was then ordered to be 
printed. 
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LETTER ON THE DEBATE IN THE COMMONS. 


(We have received a number of letters from 
posers interested in the subject of the Press in 
ndia, on the debate of the 25th; from among 
which we can find room for one only: and we 
give that the preference principally because it is 
the shortest.—We had intended to offer from our 
OWD pen some notes on the fallacies to be found 
in the speeches of Mr. Canning, Mr. Wynn, and 
Mr. Astell; buta future opportunity willoccurjn 
which we hope to be able to do them more jus- 
lice than our time or space will now permit. } 

Sir,—I have perused with much in- 
terest, and not without satisfaction, the 
Report given in the Morning Chronicle 
and other newspapers of the debate on 
your Petition, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 25th inst. 

1 do not mean to take up your readers’ 
time or your space by any remarks on 
the case itself. There can be but one 
ye erg regarding the persevering cru- 
elty of your oppressors among all Eng- 
lishmen, who have the feelings of which 
our nation is proud, and who are not 
interested in the continuance of a bad 
system, or in the protection of bad 
rulers. 

But if the reporters have reported 
truly, the right hon. Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs was pleased obligingly to 
undertake the defence of the Marquess 
of Hastings, against the attacks of those 
numerous writers and speakers here 
and abroad, who have accused his 
Lordship of sincerely intending what 
he publicly professed in 1619, namely, 
to permit the free exercise of that public 
scrutiny which he declared to be so 
salutary for public authority. 

The reporters must be mistaken in 
this. Mr. Canning well knows, that 
whatever may have been the character 
of Lord Hastings’s later views and opi- 
nions, he was most sincere in his ori- 
ginal professions, and that it required 
abundant and persevering goading, on 
the part of councillors, secretaries, 
bishops, and judges, before his Lord- 
ship yielded so far as even to threaten. 
Beyond that point they never were able 
to drive him; and those who consider 
the whole circumstances of his position 
will perhaps make charitable allowance 
for his failing so far in consistent 
firmness. 

Mr. Canning knows that he, as well 
as the Directors, (all equally at heart 
hostile to free discussion) acted and 
wrote on this conviction, that Lord H. 
was introducing rea/ freedom of discus- 
sion, which was deprecated as being 
indeed harmless to a strong and honest 
government, but most dangerous to a 
weak or wicked one. It is impossible 


then, that Mr. Canning could have said 
whatis thus erroneously ascribed to him, 


If this is impossible, equally so is it 
that Mr. Canning, then President of the 
Board of Control, could have withheld 
his sanction to the eager wishes of the 
Directors for restoring a Censorship, 
for the reason assigned in the erroneous 
report of his speech, viz. that as Lord 
Hastings had mo intention to make the 
press free, but only to substitute one 
mode of control by prohibiting any re- 
gulations, for another by previous cen- 
sure, he (Mr. Canning) did not think it 
worth while to interrupt this philan- 
thropic course of experiments on the 
most effectual way of gagging the un- 
fortunate subjects of the India Com- 
pany. But if Mr. Canning and his 
coadjutors did know that real practical 
freedom of discussion had been intro- 
duced by Lord Hastings, and did de- 
precate it privately, what becomes of all 
this story about the experiments ? 

I have not yet done with this strangely 
erroneous Report, and the experimental 
course. In Mr. Canning’s anxiety to 
defend Lord Hastings from the impu- 
tation of sincere love of freedom, he is 
made to say, that Lord Hastings sub- 
stituted for the abolished previous cen- 
sure anew description of previous check 
by means of the prohibition of certain 
topics —a check by intimidation, in 
short. Mr. Canning is also said to have 
read what he declared to be the Regu- 
lations for the Press established by Lord 
Wellesley—which Lord Hastings found 
in existence, and for which he sudbsti- 
tuted (as Mr. Canning is made to say,) 
the Regulations to Editors, command- 
ing them to abstain from criticising 
acts of Governors, Bishops, Judges, and 
so forth. 

Now, Sir, had Mr. Canning really 
averred that the above odious and ridi- 
culous Regulations with which he amus- 
ed the House, were introduced by Lord 
Hastings, to whom he ascribed them, 
he would have shown himself ignorant 
to a singular degree. 1 will not suppose 
the alternative, that he could wish to 
deceive his audience or suppress facts 
of such importance as these to the ab- 
sent client he was defending. 

The Wellesley Code, as read by Mr. 
Canning, was only a part, and not the 
whole—and, strange to say, the portion 
omitted by the right hon. Secretary was 
almost exactly the counterpart of the 
Regulations he ascribed to Lord 
Hastings. 

Along with Lord Wellesley’s brief 
Code of five articles, of which the only 
substantive one is that directing the 


newspapers to be submitted (9 previous 
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censure, his Lordship issued a subsi- 
diary Code of instructions for the Cen- 
sor’s guidance for the time being , and 
this Code was coinmunicated to the Edi- 
tors, to prevent needless trouble to both 
parties. J remember to have seen this 
subsidiary Code in, I think, a pamphlet 
of Dr. Maclean’s, and it was alinost the 
very counterpart of that letter of pro- 
hibitory regulations sent to the Editors 
by Lord Hastings, only rather more vex- 
atious, and with this difference, that Lord 
Wellesley could not throw the shield of 
protection over bad Bishops, for Bishop 
there was none, so that bad Judges alone 
had the honour of being sheltered from 
public scrutiny ; English Judges too! 
In this state Lord Hastings found the 
Press. When he abolished the censure, 
the Government caused the subsidiary 
Regulations of Lord Wellesley, in sub- 
stance, to be sent to each Editor for his 
guidance, since there was no longer a 
General Censor, and each Editor was to 
become his own Censor. I am not de- 
fending this act of the collective Govern- 


ment. Lord Hastings’s construction of 
his own share in it willbe admitted by all 
candid men to show that he preserved 
this fragment of Lord Wellesley’s gay- 
ging system, ouly as a matter of form, 
and perhaps as a peace-offering to 
the Sages of Leadenhall-street. 

I hope you will obtain and publish the 
Censorial Instructions of Lord Wellesley, 
together with the Circular Regulations 
of Lord Hastings, when the world will 
see better than perhaps Lord Hastings’s 
obliging defender may like, the crying 
injustice of attributing the work of 
another and a very different ‘* candid” 
spirit to that noble Lord. The jokes 
and good things about a free Press, as 
regulated by Lord Hastings, will lose 
their point, perhaps :—but the suppres- 
sion committed, if not designed, will 
perhaps do less mischief. 

I beg pardon for so long a trespass— 
but it seemed really necessary to defend 
an absent man from the over zealous 
defence of his good-natured friends. 

Yours, Suum Cuigue, 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


[From the London Gazette.] 
GENERAL ORDERS, PROMOTIONS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, REMOVALS, &c. 
Warrant for subjecting the Pay of Officers 
in Jamaica, Ceylon, Mauritius, and on 
all other Foreign Stations ow India) 
where allowances are granted instead 
of rations of provisions in kind, for 
themselves and their servants, to the 
same stoppage as is made from the pay 
of officers on stations abroad, where 
rations of provisions are issued in kind. 

‘© GEORGE R. 

‘© Whereas the staff and regimental 
officers of our forces in Jamaica, Ceylon, 
and the Mauritius, receive a Colonial al- 
lowance in lieu of rations of provisions in 
kind, without any stoppage being made 
from their pay on account of such allow- 
ance; and whereas we consider it to be 
just and expedient that the officers of our 
army should in all cases be placed, as 
nearly as possible, upon an equal footing : 
Our will and pleasure therefore is, and we 
do hereby order and direct, that the pay 
of our staff aud regimental officers, serv- 
ing in the said islands, and on every other 
foreign station, except in the territorial 
possessions of the East India Company, 
and receiving a Colonial allowance in lieu 
of rations of provisions, shall be subject 
to a deduction of twopence-halfpenny per 
diem for each ration, for which such Co- 
lonial allowance shall be made, being the 
same stoppage as is now made from the 
pay of those officers who are supplied 


abroad with rations of provisions in kind 
for themselves and their servants. 

** We are further pleased to direct, that 
the present regulation shall take effect 
trom the 25th day of the month next en- 
suing the receipt of this our order, by the 
Generals or other officers in command of 
our forces on the several stations abroad.” 

The honour of Knighthood is conferred 
upon James Brabazon Urmston, Esq. Pre- 
sident of the Select Committee of Super- 
cargoes of the Honourable East India 
Company, at Canton. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
BENGAL. 

16th Regt. Light Dragoons, Cornet W. 
Penn, from 17th Light Dragoons, to be 
Cornet, vice Thomas Brett, who retires 
on half-pay 24th Light Dragoons, dated 
22 April 1624. 

14th Foot. Lieut. Col. J. Campbell, from 
half-pay Royal West India Rangers, to be 
Major, vice Gardner, who exchanges, 
dated 6 May 1424. 

38th Foot. Lieut. J. Mathews to be 
Captain without purchase, vice Read, de- 
ceased, dated 23 Oct. 1823.—Lieut. Matt. 
Semple, from 26th Foot, to be Captain 
without purchase, vice Willshire, pro- 
moted, dated 24 Oct. 1823.—Ensign H. 
Grimes to be Lieutenant, vice Mathews, 
dated 23 Oct. 1423.—E. Bagot, Gent. to 
be Ensign, vice Grimes, dated 23 October 

we 

44th Foot. Brevet Major Adam Bragh 
to be Major without purchase, vice Nixon, 
decea d, dated 7 Nov, 1823,—Lieut. J, 
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Connor to be Captain, vice Brugh, same 
date.—Ensign Walter Ogilvy to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Connor, same date.—Second 
Lieut. R.B. M‘Crea, from the Ceylon Re- 
siment, to be Ensign, vice Browne, ap- 
pointed to 24th Foot, dated 2¢ April 1424. 
—Gentlemau Cadet J.D. De Wend, from 
the Royal College, to be Ensign, vice 
Ogilvy, dated 29 April 1424.—Captain B. 
Halfhide, from 17th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Caultield who exchanges, dated 
6 May 1624.—Ensign W. C. Langmead, 
trom 76th Foot, to be Lieutenant without 
purchase, vice Wood, removed from the 
service, dated 25 April 1624. 

59th Foot. Lieut. N. Chadwick to be 
Captain by purchase, vice Clutterbuck, 
who retires, dated 29 April 1824.—Ensign 
C. Coote to be Lieutenant, vice Chadwick, 
dated 29 April 1624.—J.N. Barron, Gent. 
to be Ensign by purchase, vice Coote, 
same date, 

; MADRAS. 

46th Foot. Ensign W.N. Hutchinson to 
be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Law, 
deceased, dated 25 Oct. 1423.—G. Wood- 
burn, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Hutchinson, 
same date. 

BOMBAY. 

20th Foot. Capt. R. Swinton, from 17th 
Foot, to be Captain, vice Rotton, who 
exchanges, dated 29 April 1424.—Lieut. 
M. Day, from half-pay Royal West India 
Rangers, to be Lieutenant, vice Warren, 
(whose appointment has not taken place) 
dated 22 April 1824. 

4th Regt. Light Dragoons. Major G. 
Brown, from &th Light Dragoons, to be 
Major, vice Onslow, who retires upon 
half-pay 42d Foot, receiving the differ- 
ence, dated 13 May. 

Brevet. Captain C. O. Aveline of Hon. 
E. I. Co.’s service, and Adjutant to the 
Cadets at the Royal Military Seminary at 
Addiscombe, to have the local rank of 
Captain while so employed, vice Lester, 
who resigns.—Lieut. T. Ritherdon, of do. 
and Assistant Adjutant at that Institution, 
to have the local rank of Lieutenant while 
so employed, dated 13 May. 

CEYLON. 

Ceylon Regt. G. P. Pickard, Gent. to be 
2d Lieutenant, vice M‘Crea, appointed to 
44th Foot, dated 29 April 1424. 


WEST INDIES. 

2d West India Regt. Capt. A. Smith, 
from half-pay 60th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Welman, whose er gr has not 
taken place, dated 22 April 1624.—Capt. 
M. M‘Neill, from 17th Light Dragoons, to 
be Captain, vice Locke, who exchanges, 
dated 29 April 1824. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Garrisons. Lieut. W. C. Clarke of 77th 
Foot, to be Town Adjutant in the Island 
of Malta, dated 29 April 1824, 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 2. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY ’S SERVICE. 
[From the Indian’ Gazettes.) 


BENGAL. 
COURT MARTIAL. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Mahomedabad, 
Nov. 15, 1623.—At an European General 
Court Martial, assembled at Secrole, Be- 
nares, on Monday, the 29th of September, 
1423, of which Major-General Thomas 
Brown, commandant of Buxar, is Presi- 
dent, Major (now Licut.-Col.) J. 5. 
Harriot, 2d Regt. Native Infantry, was 
arraigned upon various charges ; the in- 
tent of which was, that he had been 
guilty of oppression and cruelty to the 
invalids under his command ; of disobe- 
dience of orders; of having compelled 
helpless and maimed European invalids 
to do duty, although they presented cer- 
tificates, signed by the garrison surgeon, 
of their incapacity and inability to do so 5 
for encouraging inebriation among the 
men, and then punishing them for the 
same ; for scandalous and infamous con- 
duct to European soldiers, &c. ‘These 
charges, as well as several others in addi- 
tion, were signed by Thomas Robertson, 
Lieut.-Col. commanding, Chunar, 2¢th 
August, 1823. The Court found Lieut. 
Col. Harriot guilty, in a lesser degree of 
tyrannical conduct towards the invalids, 
and of having used contemptuous lan- 
guage, &c. to Col. Robertson, his com- 
manding officer. The Court sentenced 
Lieut.-Col. Harriot to be suspended for 
six calendar months, and to be reprimand- 
ed as the Commander in Chief might deem 
—— consideration of Col. Harriot 

aving expressed contrition for his con- 
duct towards Col. Robertson, and a de- 
sire to apologize to that gentleman, his 
Excellency, the Commander in Chief, was 
pleased to remit that part of the sentence 
which awarded the suspension of six 
months from rank and pay. _Lieut.-Col. 
Harriot was directed to be immediately 
released from arrest, and to proceed to 
join the 2d Batt. 33d Regt. to which he 
was appointed. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—Oct.9. Mr. S. G. Pal- 
mer to be Assistant to the Magistrate and 
Collector of Sarun.—Noy.6. Mr. S. Pax- 
ton to be Registrar of the Zillah Court of 
Furruckabad.—Dec. 11. Mr. W. Dampier 
to be Assistant to the Magistrate and to 
the Collector of Dacca; Mr. John Lewis 
to be Registrar of the Zillah Court of 
‘Tipperah; Mr.J.’Thompson to be Assist- 
ant in the office of Register of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut and Nizam Adawlut.— 
Dec. 14. Mr. T. R. Davidson to be 2d Re- 
gistrar of the 24 Pergunnahs; Mr. James 
Armstrong, 2d do. of the Zillah Court of 
Rajeshahy, and Mr. Aug. Prinsep, Kegis- 
trar of that of Agrah. 

The Civil Buildings in Rajpootanah are 
authorized to be placed under charge of 
the Barrackmaster of the 13th Division, 

2T 
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on which account that Officer is to draw 
the additional salary of 200 rupees per 
jnensem, as prescribed by the Regulations. 

Nov. 27. Capt. W. Price, an Examiner, 
to the situation of Professor of Hindoos- 
tanee in the College of Fort William, vice 
Taylor.—Liecut. J, W.J.¢ Jusely of the Mth 
Regt. N. I. to be an Examiner in the 
College, vice Price. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Barrackpore.—Oct. 20. Assistant Sur- 
geons Stewart and Clark to proceed to 
Cawnpore and place themselves under the 
orders of the Superintending Surgeon.— 
Nov. 27. Assistant Surgeon John Colvin 
to perform the Medical duties of the Civil 
Station of Azimghur.—Dec. 11. Assistant 
Surgeon J. Henderson to perform the 
Medical duties of the Civil Station of 
~ Allyghur, vice Fallowfield, promoted ; 
Assistant Surgeon M. Isaac to do duty in 
the Artillery Hospital at Dum Dum. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Mahomedabad, 
Nov. 15th, 1823.—Enusign J. Tindal and 
W. Dickson, of the Engineers, to do duty 
with the Sappers and Miners. 

Head Quarfers, Camp, Bewah, Nov. 17. 
—Ensign J. S, Brown to do duty with 2d 
Battalion, 23d Regt. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Retonadners—- 
Nov. 27. Lieut. Phillips, Ist Batt.2éth Regt. 
N. 1, to do duty with 2d Battalion 10th 
Regt. at Barrackpore ; Capt. S. Watson, 
Ist Battalion Path Regt. N. 1, to do duty 
with Ist Battalion 34th Regt. at Benares ; 
Lieut. E. A. Campbell, 3d Light Cavalry, 
is appointed acting Brigade Major to the 
troops in Rohilkund, during the absence 
of Brigade Major Casement. 

Fort William, Nov. 27.—Capt. E. J. 
Honeywood, of 7th Regt. Light Cavalry, 
to be a Brigade Major trom Nov. 1, to 
supply a vacancy on the establishment. 

‘ead Quarters, Camp, Nomillah, Nov. 
27.—Lieut. S. Boileau, {eth Regt. N, I.,to 
be Interpreter and Quartermaster of Ist 
Battalion, vice Macdonald, deceased ; 
Lieut. F. Auberjonois to be Interpreter 
and Quartermaster of 2d Battalion, vice 
Stewart, removed to 3st Regt. ; Eusign 
C. G. Ross, 2d Batt. 3d Regt. is appointed 
to do duty with 2d Batt. 10th Regt. 

Fort William.—Dec. 4. Lieutenant W. 
Thompson, 12th Regt.N, I., a Supernume- 
rary Sub-assistant in the Army Commis- 
saniat Departiment.—Dec. 11. Capt. C. C. 
Chesney, of the Regiment of Artillery to 
be Superintending Officer of Gentlemen 
Cadets in Fort William, vice Higgins on 
Furlough ; Capt. J. Peckett, of the Corps 
of Engineers, to superintend the comple- 
tion of the Mypurrah light-house. 

PROMOTIONS, 

Camp, Benowl, Noy. 21.—Brevet Major 
and Capt. A. Brugh, 44th Foot, to be Cap- 
tain without purchase, vice Dixon, de- 
ceased, date Nov. 7, 1823; Lieut. J. Con- 
nor to be Captain of a Company vice 
Brugh, same date; Ensign J, Ogilvy to be 
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Lieutenant without purchase, vice Connor, 
same date. 

Fort William.—Nov. 27. Lieut. and Bre- 
vet Capt. A. Bunbury, 20th Regt. N.I., 
to be Captain of a Company, and Ensign 
R. Chitty to be Lieutenant, from 20th 
Nov. 1823, vice Methven, deceased ; Capt. 
E. J. Honeywood, 7th Regt. Light Cavalry, 
to be a Brigade Major, from Nov. 1, to 
supply a vacancy on the establishment.— 
Dec. 11. Cornet W. Benson, 4th Regt. 
Light Cavalry, to be Lieutenant from Dec. 
4, 1823, vice Harriot, transferred to the 
pension establishment. 

REMOVALS. 

Barraekpore, Oct. 20.—Lieut. W. H. 
Whinfield, Adjutant, and Lieut. W. Payne, 
Interpreter and Quartermaster to the 2d 
Batt. 15th Regt. N. L, are permitted to 
exchange appointments. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Mahomedabad, 
Noy. 15.—Lieut. E. B. Pryce, from Ist tu 
2d Batt. 26th Regt. N. [., and Lieut. H. 
Brown from the latter to the former Corps. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Bewah, Nov. 
17,—Lieut. W. G, ener from Ist to 
2d Batt. and Lieut. C, Chester from 2d to 
Ist Batt. 4th Regt. N. I. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Estamadpore, 
Noy. 25.—Lieut. Phillips, Ist Batt. 26th 
Regt. N. 1., to 2d Batt. 10th Regt.; Lieut. 
Horsford of the Artillery Regt. to 6th 
Company of the Corps ; Capt. S, Watson, 
Ist Batt. 2éth Regt. N. L, to Ist Batt. 34th 
Regt.; Capt. Browne from 2d to Ist 
Batt. 30th Regt. N. I., and Capt, Land 
from latter to former; Eusign Burcumbe 
from 2d to Ist Batt, 10th Regt. N. 1. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Raj Ghaut, Nov. 
26.—Lieut. Thorsby, 34th Regt. N. L, 
to Ist Batt. llth Regt. N, I. 

Head Quarters, Camp Nomillah.—Nov. 
27. Ensign E. H. Boisragon, from 25th 
to 10th Reg. N. I. as junior; Ensign C. G. 
Ross, 2d Batt. 3d Regt. to 2d Batt. 10th 
Regt. N. I.—Nov. 29. Lieut. J. W. Col- 
oy on from 2d to Ist Batt. 16th Regt. and 

sieut. F. Hewitt to former Battalion. 
FURLOUGHS, 

Head Quarters, Camp, Bawgong, Nov. 
18.—Major Graham, Royal Regt. for two 
years to Europe, on sick certificate. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Raj Ghaut, Nov. 
26.—The leave of absence granted to Lieut. 
Aldous, 2d Batt. 19th Regt. N.1., in Ge- 
neral Orders of the 16th ult., is commuted 
to three months leave from 10th inst. for 
the purpose of visiting the Presidency pre- 
paraiory to making application for a fur- 

ough to Europe on account of his health. 
Lieut. E. Wakefield from Oct. 15 to Feb. 
15, 1624, to visit the Presidency previously 
to making application for one year’s fur- 
lough. 

Fort William.—Nov. 27. Major W. H. 
Wood, European Regt. to Europe, on ac- 
count of his private affairs —Dec. 4. Capt. 
E. A, Higgins, 31st Regt. N. 1, and Sur- 
geon J. Patterson, tv Europe for wie J 
of their health Dec, 11, Lieut, Col. J. 
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Ross, of l4th Regt. N. 1., Capt. J. H. 
Littler, 10th Regt. N. 1., Deputy Assistant 
Commissary General, and Lieut. E. 8. 
Hawkins, 19th Regt. N. L., to Europe on 
account of their private affairs ; Lieut. W. 
W. Rees, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General, to visit the Presidency on account 
of his health prior to making application 
for furlough to Europe. 


MADRAS. 
MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.—Nov. 11. Mr. E. Fin- 
nerty is admitted on the Establishment as 
an Assistant Surgeon, and appointed to 
do duty under the Garrison Surgeon at 
Bangalore.—Noy. 18. Assistant Surgeon 
D. Archer, M.D. is permitted to enter on 
the general duties of the Army.—Novy, 21. 
J. Cross and Henry Richardson are ap- 
pointed to be medical pupils to complete 
the establishment. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.—Oct. 31. Lieut. J. 
Gunning is appointed Adjutant to the 2d 
Batt. Ist Regt. N. [., vice Haullain.— 
Noy. 7. Ensign W. H. Pears of the En- 
gineers to be Superintending Engineer 
with the Northern Division of the Army. 
Nov. 14. Lieut. J. H. Steill of the Artillery 
to be Adjutant of do, in Mysore; Capt. A. 
Walker, 25th Regt. N. I., to be Assistant 
Adjutant General to the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force, vice Smith, promoted; Capt. 
E. J. Foote, 25th Regt. N. 1., to be As- 
sistant Adjutant General to the Light 
Field Division of the Hyderabad Subsidiar 
Force, vice Walker; Capt. E. Osborn, 2 
Regt. N.I., to be Major of Brigade to the 
Southern Division of the Army, vice Foote. 
—Nov. 21. Lieut. C. Sinclair, 12th Regt. 
N.I., to be Quartermaster and Interpreter 
to 2d Batt. of that Corps, vice Stewart ; 
Lieut. C. H. Gibb of 12th Regt. N. 1., to 
be Adjutant to Ist Batt. of that Corps, 
vice Sinclair; Lieut. W. D. Barclay, 12th 
Regt. N.1., to be Adjutant of 2d Batt. of 
that Corps, vice Gibb; Lieut. H. B. Dove- 
ton, 4th Regt. Light Cavalry, to be Aide- 
de-Camp to Major Gen. Sir J. Doveton, 
K.C.B.commanding the Northern Division 
of the Army. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George.—Nov.7. Senior Ensign 
J.F.K. Brett, 10th Regt. N. L, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Lonsdale, deceased, dated 
30 Oct. 1623.—Nov. 11. Senior Major W. 
Dickson, C. B. from 6th Regt. Light Ca- 
valry, to be Lieutenant Colonel, vice Cole- 
brooke, deceased, dated 20 Oct. 1823; 
Senior Capt. J. Smith to be Major, Senior 
Lieut. A. H. Johnston to be Captain, and 
Senior Cornet W. E. Litchfield to be 
Lieutenant, 6th Regt. Light Cavalry, vice 
Dickson, same date; Brevet Capt. C. F. 
Smith to be Captain, and Senior Ensign 
F. B. Lucas to Lieutenant, 8th Regt. 
N.I., in succession to Bower, invalided ; 
dated 29 Oct. 1823.—Nov. 14. Senior En- 
sign A, Harrison to be Licutenant, 19th 


Regt. N. I., vice Carroll, deceased, dated 
7 Nov.—Nov. 24. Senior Lieutenant J. W. 
Cleveland, 19th Regt. N.L., tobe Captain, 
and Senior Ensign L. Rudd to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Peyton, deceased, dated 13 Nov. 
—Nov. 25. Senior Major H. G. A. Taylor, 
from 10th Regt. N.1., to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Macintosh, deceased, dated 
23 Nov.; Senior Captain A. Grant to bé 
Major, Senior Lieut. A. Wilson to be 
Captain, and Senior Ensign R.W. Sparrow 
to be Lieutenant, 10th Regt. N.L., in suc 
cession to Taylor, dated 23 Noy. 1623. 
REMOVALS. 

Fort St. George, Nov. 14.—Ensign W. 
Wingfield, 23d Regt. N.L., having signified 
his acceptance of an appointment to the 
Cavalry on the Bengal Establishment, is 
struck off from the strength of the Army 
of Fort St. George. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, Dec. 3. 
—Lieut. Col. H. Fraser, from 22d to 25th 
Regt. Ist Batt.—-Lieut. Col. C. Hodgson, 
from 11th to 22d Regt. 2d Batt.—Lieut. Col. 
J. Munro, from 25th to 8th Regt, 2d Batt. 
—Lieut. Col. H. G.H. Taylor, to llth 
Regt. 2d Batt.—Capt. J. Moore, from Ist 
to 2d Batt. 24th Regt.; and Capt. L. 
Cooper, from 2d to Ist Batt. ditto.—Lieut. 
:. I’. Clarke, 19th Regt., from Ist to 2d 
Batt.; and Lieut. H. Wright, from 2d to 
Ist Batt. ditto.—Ensign T. F. Baber, from 
Ist to 2d Batt. 22d ee J. Dick- 
son, from 2d Batt. 6th Regt, to 2d Batt, 
8th Regt., till further orders. 

FURLOUGRS. 

Fort St. George.—Oct. 31. Ensign T. 
Sewell, 25th Regt. N. I. to Cape of 
Hope, and eventually to Europe, on sick 
certificate. —Nov. 16, Lieut. Col. J. L. 
Caldwell, C. B., Acting Chief Engineer, 
to Europe, on sick certificate; Lieut. Col, 
T, Steele, 19th Regt. N. I. ditto. 


BOMBAY. 


Bombay Castle, Nov. 21, 1823.—The 
Houourable the Governor has much plea- 
sure in notifying that the Honourable 
Court of Directors have been pleased to 
annex to the following offices on the Staff 
the salaries hereafter specified, with re- 
trospect from the Ist June, 1821, and all 
Paymasters, within whose range of pay- 
ments the several Officers may fall, are 
hereby authorized to discharge the ab~ 
stracts accordingly. 

In eases where the salaries fixed are 
below the scale temporarily sanctioned by 
Government, under date the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1620, or at any other period, the re- 
duced scale is to have effect from the 1st 
of the present month. 

Per Annum. 
Adjutant General ee Rs, 18,000 
Deputy Adjutant General .. 6,000 
Quartermaster General +> 26,000 
Deputy do, _.. ee ve 000 
Secretary to the Military Board 12,000 
Assistant do. be = 3,600 
Fort Adjutant of Bombay ,, 2,160 


a ee 


ete 


-_™ 
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Deputy Commissary General — Rs. 9,500 


Barrackmaster of Bombay +» 3,000 
Commissary of Stores 06 10,000 
Deputy do. ee se 4,400 
Agent for Gunpowder as 7,200 
Military Secretary to the Governor 4,#00 
Secretary to the Medical Board 7,200 
Commandant of theBombay garrison 6,400 
"Town Major am ue +» 9,000 
Judge Advocate General in 7,200 
Brigade Major of King’s troops 6,000 
Paymaster—Bombay ee 9,600 

Cutch ee .. 3,600 


Guzerat .. ar 6,000 
Baroda Force -. 6,000 
Sholapore 3,600 


The salaries of the following offices 
are fixed from the same date at the rates 
specified, subject to a further reference to 
the Honourable Court of Directors on the 
subject, viz. 

Per Annum. 
Military Auditor General Rs. 27,000 
Commissary General es 24,000 
Agent for the manufacture of Gun 

Carriages se ee 10,000 


The Honourable Court having directed 
a list of the members of the Medical Board 
to be delivered at the expiration of every 
four years from the date of their respective 
appointments to the Board as notified in 
the General Order dated the 11th of July 
last, have now resolved to equalize the 
salaries of the different members, and 
have fixed the salary of each at rupees 
22,000 per annum, with retrospect from 
the Ist June, 1821, which salary is to be 
considered as exclusive of the nett pay, 
batta and garrison tent allowance of a 
Lieut. Colonel, subject to the Honourable 
Court’s further orders. 

The salaries of the Superintending Sur- 
geous have been fixed by the Honourable 





Court with the same retrospective effect 
at rupees 15,000 per annum, which is to 
be considered exclusive of the pay and 
field allowances of a captain, granted by 
the Generai Orders of Goverument, dated 
Dec. 3, 1621. 

‘The present number of Superintending 
Surgeons is to be reduced trom four to 
three whenever a vacancy may eccur. 

The duties of Superintending Surgeon 
in the North and Southern Concan are 
then to be executed by the junior or third 
member of the Medical Board, who, dur- 
ing his circuit on duty, is to draw the 
tield allowances of his military rank. 

The duties of Superintending Surgeon 
within the garrisov and island of Bom- 
bay, &c. devolve on the second member 
without any augmentation to his allow- 
ance. 

‘The salary and allowances of the Medi- 
cal Storekeeper at Bombay are fixed as 
follows from the Ist of the present month. 


Salary ee ee Rs. 1,000 
Pay ar ve ee 120 
House-rent . ee 50 


It being intended that the office of Pay- 
master inthe Northern Districts of Gu- 
zerat shall be abolished on the present 
Paymaster’s vacating the appointment, 
and one Paymaster only allowed to the 
Surat Division of the army, under the 
increased salary now sanctioned, the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to allow the 
former officers to draw the increased al- 
Jowance of rupees 6,000 from the Ist June, 
1621, so long as the office may be conti- 
nued. 

The following officers are allowed to 
draw full batta from the Ist of the present 
month. 

Aides-de-camp—Extra Aides-de-camp 
— Brigade Majors of Forces — Brigade 
Quartermasters. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

Births.—Nov. 26th. At Sylhet, the lady 
of C. Tucker, Esq., Civil Service, of a son’; 
at Komptu, the lady of Lieut. Ripley, Eu- 
ropean Regt. of a daughter.—27th. At 
Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Bingley, of the 
Horse Artillery, of a daughter.—2¢th. At 
Sans Souci, the lady of J.H. Farquharson, 
Esq., of a son.—29th. At Surat, the lad 
of — H. A.B. Hervey, of 7th Regt. N. iL 
of a daughter.—Dec. 1. At Barrackpore, 
the lady of Capt. H. Wood, llth Regt. N.I. 
of ason; at Lucknow, the lady of Capt. 
Smalpage, of a daughter.—4th. At Dina- 
pore, the lady of Lieut. Maclean, of a son. 
—9th, At Calcutta, the lady of H. Cooke, 
Esq., of a daughter.—l0th. At Calcutta, 
the lady of W. Anley, Esq. of a son.—15th, 
At Calcutta, the lady of J. Hunter, Esq. 
of the Civil Service, of a daughter, 

Marriage-Dec¢.. 6th, W. Swainson, 


Esq., Commander of the ship Albion, to 
Miss Eliza Moore. 

Deaths.—Nov, 24th. At Saugor, Ellen 
the wife of Lieut. Col. Perkins.—Dec.7th. 
At Caleutta, Lieut. Col. F. Drummond, 
of the Invalid Establishment.—&th. H. Da- 
vies, Esq., of the firm of Davies & Co.— 
15th. John Colman, Esq., of Calcutta, 
ship-builder.—14th. At Calcutta, J. C. 
Smith, Esq. ; Mr. C. Rayner, of the ship 
Woodford.—lsth. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. 


Ham. 
; MADRAS, 

Births.—Nov. 16th. At Bangalore, the 
lady of D. Elliot, Esq., of a daughter ; at 
Beucoolen, the lady of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
of a daughter.—19th. At Hyderabad Resi- 
dency, Mrs.E. Louis, of a daughter.—24th. 
At Pondicherry, the lady of J. Le Faucheur, 
Esq., Superintendant of Police, of a 
daughter,—29th. At Nellore, the lady of 
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'T. V. Stonbouse, Esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service, of a daughter.—Dee. 3d. At 
Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. W. Thomas, 
H. M.'s 13th Light tnfantry, of a son.— 
6th. ‘The lady of F. ‘Tl. Clementson, Esq. 
of the Civil Service, of a son.—l0th. At 
Madras, Mrs. Blacker, of a daughter.— 
12th. At Brodie Castle, the lady of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Vaughan, of ason. 
—13th. The lady of J. Minchin, rm of 
a daughter; at Bangalore, the lady of 
Capt. Tweedie, 2d Regt. N. L., of a daugh- 
ter ; at Coimbatore, the lady of G, Phillips, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, of ason.—15th. 
The lady of J. D. White, Esq. of a son.— 
16th. At Trichinopoly, the lady of the 
Rev. D. Rosen, of a son.—20th. At Hyder- 
abad, the lady of Lieut. Holeuzel, com- 
manding the Resident’s Escort, of a son ; 
at Wallahjahbad, the lady of Major J. 
Wahab, 17th Light Infantry, of twins, 
still-born.—22d, The lady of Capt. Run- 
dall, of a son.—24th. At St. Thomas's 
Mount, the wife of Mr. Lawrence, Con- 
ductor of Ordnance, of a son.—25th, At 
Royapettah, Mrs, A. Williamson, of a 
daughter. 

Marriages.—Nov. 12th. At Tranquebar, 
J. K.H. Woodschow, Esq. Royal Civil 
Service, to Miss Caroline Mathilde, 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel 
Stricker.—13th. At Black ‘Town Chapel, 
Mr. R. Taylor, to Miss A. Williams.— 
24th. At Masulipatam, Lieut. and Adjt. 
George Brady, of 17th Regt. to Miss S. 
H. Light.—29th. ‘T. M‘Gure, Sergeant 
Instructor in the Corps of Carnatic Ord- 
nance Artificers, to Miss. A. C. Bateman ; 
at Tillicherry, Capt. Binney, of 2d Batt. 
Pioneers, to Miss Daly, daughter of the 
late E. Mackay, Esq.; at Bellary, Mr. J. 
Harrison, Conductor of the Ordnance, to 
Miss L. W. Sharlibb.—Dec. 2. At Quilon, 
Lieut. J. F. Palmer, L6th Light Infantry, 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late 
Thos. Bucke, Esq. of Worlington, Suf- 
folk ; at Black Town Chepel, Mr, J. I. 
Heal, to Miss S. Hill, daughter of Mr. 
Conductor Hill.—9th. Lieut. J. Purton, 
of the Engineers, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. R. Smith, A. M.— 
14th, At St. George’s, G.S. Hooper, Esq. 
Civil Service, to Miss C. Burnside.—20th. 
H. Cowen, Esq. Surgeon in H, M. 41st 
Foot, to Sarah, second daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Lemond of the Madras Artillery ; at 
St. Mary's, Lieut. W. Cotton, 10th Regt. 
N. L, to Anne, the eldest daughter of L. 
H. Stirling, Esq., J. P. and 2d Commis- 
sioner of Court of Requests, Madras.— 
2ist. At Black ‘Town Chapel, Mr. C, 
‘Trotter, Sub-Assistant Surgeon, to Miss 
Cc. M. Fenn. 

Deaths.—Nov. 2ist. At Cuddalore, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Barrack Sergeant R. 
Smith, of Seringapatam.—22d. At Vellore, 
Lieut.-Col. A. Mackintosh.—27th. At 
Colar, Capt. B. W. Macdonald, Ist Batt. 
Ist. Regt. N. 1.; at Sadras, the Hon. F. 
C, Regan, Esq. Chief gf thy Netherlands’ 


Possessions on the Coast of Coromandel 
and Madura, aged 47 years.—29th. On his 
march from Ryepoor to Nagpoor, Lieut.W. 
Ord, 19th Rt. Madras N.1.—30th. At Tri- 
chinopoly, Mrs. E. Butler.—Dec. Ist. At 
St. Thome, M. Webb, daughter of Captain 
Webb, 69th Regt.—dth. At Pondicherry, 
the Lady of Capt. A. Turner, aged 35 
years.—9th. Ensign G. A. Barnard, 2d 
Batt. 19th Regt. N. 1—12th. At Dindi- 
gul, Sophia, only daughter of Capt. J. 
Smith.—13th. At Nellore, Cornwall, the 
infant son of E. Smalley.—1l5th. Mr. N. 
M‘Farlane, Sub-Assistant Surgeon; at 
Blacktown, Mr. E. Rennaux, aged 47.— 
17th. At Royahpettan, Mr. J. Harkness 5 
at Kaludgee, the infant son of Capt. 
Cuxton.—22d. Mrs. Jane Williams.— 
Jan. 2. At Madras, J. F. Lawe, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, aged 36, 


BOMBAY. 


Marriages.—Deec. 4. At Aurungabad, 
J. R. Alexander, Esq. Assistant Surgeon 
of the Horse Brigade of Artillery, to Miss 
Hornby.—I 1th. At St. Thomas’s Church, 
Mr. R. Elliot, Sub-Conductor in the Ord- 
nance Department to Mrs. E. Metcalf, 
widow of the late Conductor, J. Metcalf, 
of same department. 

Deaths.—Nov. 10. At Deesa, W. Gib- 
son, aged nine years, son of the late Ser- 
geant-major Gibson, H. M. 17th Light 
Dragoons.—13th. Master Joseph A. Pe- 
reira, aged 14 years and 10 months.—15th. 
Sergeant-major Kinsley, 2d Regt. Bombay 
Light Cavalry; at Poonah, the Lady of 
Capt. M. L. Gallwey, of Sth Regt. N. L., 
aged 21 years.—Dec. 6. At Belvidere, 
Lieut. J. D. Sautwell, of 2d Batt. Grena- 
diers, aged 22 years. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Births.—Anil 15th. At St. Pancras, the 
Lady of W. B. Diamond, Esq., late Sur- 
geon of the H. C. S. Warren Hastings, of 
her 17th son. 7 

Marriages.—April 16th. At Balmungie, 
Fifeshire, J. Small, Esq., late of Calcutta, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of W. Lindesay, 
sy. of Balmungie.—May 2d. At Lambeth, 
E. Dodwell, Esq. of the East India House, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late W. W. 
Tickle, Esq. of Marchmont-street.—May 
25. At St. Mary’s, Newington, Mr. James 
Sexton, of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
service, to Miss Briggs, of Walworth. 

Deaths.—Jan 10. On board the Repulse, 
in which he was a Midshipman, Edward, 
eldest son of the late E. Stone, Esq., of 
Hoddesdon, Herts, aged 17. — May 3d. 
At Derby, Eliza, the beloved wife of Tho. 
Parker Bainbrigge, Esq. eldest son of 
Joseph Bainbrigge, Esq. of that Borough : 
she was fifth and youngest daughter of 
the late Lieut. Gen. Sir Dyson Marshall, 
K. C, B, of the Hon, Company’s Bengal 
service.—May 2). At his house in Wel- 
beck-street, Richard Scott, Esq. late a 
Colonel] ju the Bengal army, aged 74, 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 
Atkinson «.- Caleutta.. Dec. 24 
M‘Gill Calcutta.. Dec. 24 
Simpson Singapore Dec. 21 
Wimble .. Calcutta... Dec. 25 
Swan -» Calcutta... Nov. 28 


Ship’s Name. 


John Taylor 
Ospray 
Heroine 
Florentia 
Elizabeth 


Port of Arrival. 
Liverpool .. 
Greenock ° 
Downs .. .«. 
Off Dartmouth 
Downs 


Date. 
April 25 
April 25 
April 26 
April 27 


. ee * ee 


ee oe oe 


April 28 
April 
April 


May 


Downs - 
Downs 
Off Dover 
Downs .. 
Off Portland .. 
Off the Wight.. 
Off Weymouth 
Off Plymouth 
Off Plymouth 
Portsmouth .. 
Off Portsmouth 
Off Portland .. 
Off the Start... 


29 
30 


Admiral Cockburn 
Brailsford .. .. 
Golden Grove . 
Bridgwater... 
Scaleby Castle 
Repulse... 
Lowther Castle. 
Royal Charlotte.. 
William Penn 
Aigle 
Atlas .. 
Windsor 
Ann and Hope ,. 


oe ee 


Briggs 
Spring 
Steel .. 
Mitchell 
Newall 
Patterson 
Baker 
Graham 
Brown 
Starbuck 
Mayne 
Haviside 
Page .. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
e 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


Date. Port of Arrival. 
Dec. 1 Ceylon... 
Jan. 21 Mauritius .. - 
Feb. 8 Cape of Good Hop 
Feb. 12 Cape of Good Hope 
Feb. 13 Cape of Good Hope 
Feb. 15 Cape of Good Hope 
Feb. 15 Cape of Good Hope 
Feb. 16 Cape of Cood Hope 
Feb. 19 Cape of Good Hope 

Bombay .. 
Feb. 28 Island of Palma 
Mar. 5 St. Helena ., 
Mar. 13 St. Helena .. 


ee 


Ship’s Name. 
H.M.S. Larne 


Commander 


George the 4th.. Prissick 


Resource 
Thetis 
Nerina .. 
Heroine 

Odessa .. 
Swallow 

Barkworth 
Cumbrian 


»- Pritchard 


.. Rodgers .« 
.« Northwood 


Ostler 


°- 


.» Jackson .. 


.-. Blackmore 
.. Colgrave 
Clarkson 


Lord Hungerford Farquharson 
General Harris... Welstead 


Rapid 


.» Wright 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Date. Port of Departure. 
April 30 Downs 
April 30 Downs 
May 1 Downs .. 
May 1 Downs .. 
May 2 Portsmouth 
May 2 Cowes 
May 3 Downs 
May 3 Downs .. 
May 4 Portsmouth 
May 7 Plymouth 
May 11 Portsmouth 
May 16 Downs 
May 20 Downs 
May 20 Downs .. 
May 20 Portsmouth 
May 23 Portsmouth 
May 23 Gravesend 
23 Gravesend 
24 Downs 
y 24 Downs 
May. 26 Downs 


ee 


Ship’s Name. 


Orwell 
Thames .. 


Marq. of Huntle 
Mulgrave Castle 
. Asia 


Alacrity 
David Scott 
Resource 
Mary 
Golconda 
Lord Amherst 
Fairlie 
Oscar .. 
Triumph... 
Exmouth 
Lady Rafiles 


Marchss, of Ely. . 


Rose 
Asia 
Simpson ,. 
Pyramus ,, 


Commander. 
Farrer .. 
Haviside 
Fraser 
Ralph 
Eastwick 
Findla 
Thornhill 
Fenn ae 
Watson .. 
Edwards .. 
Lucas 
Aldham 
Gibbs 
Green 
-- Owen 
.. Coxwell .. 
Mangles 
. Marquis 
Balderston 
Simpson 
Brodie 


oe 
ee 
oe 
se 
ee 
oe ee 
ee 
ee 
ee 
ee 
ee ee 
ee 
ee ee 
ee oe 


NewS. W. 
Bombay.. 
Cape 
China 
China 
China 
China 
Bombay . 
New S.W. 
South Seas 
China 
China 
China 


29 
26 
22 


Sept. 
oe 
Feb. 
Jan. 10 
Jan, 2 
Dec. 18 
Jan. 16 
Nov. 5 
Sept. 29 
Mar. 7 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 19 
Noy, 2l 


Port of Departure. 
Portsmouth 
ndon 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Bristol 
London 
London 
London 
London 
South Seas 


Destination. 
China 
China 
China 
Madeira & Mauritius 


. Cape and China 


Cape of Good Hope 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Cape of Good Hope 
Madras and Bengal 
Bengal 

Madras 

Cape of Good Hope 
Madras 

Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Bombay 


Madras and Bengal 











Shipping Intelligence. 


SHIPS EXPECTED TO 
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SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 


Port of Departure. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
Downs +« George Home Young »» Bengal 

Downs +» Boyne +. Stephens «+ Bengal 

Downs -. Claudine Nicholls -» Bengal 

Downs «» Morley .» Holliday -» Bengal 

Downs -. Euphrates Meade - Bengal 

Downs -» Elizabeth Swan .. .. Bengal 

Downs .e Florentia .. Wimble --« Bengal 

Downs - Carn brae Castle Davey .. -. Bengal 

Downs .. Layton -» Miller Bengal and Bencoolen 
Downs .- Harriet ee Fulcher -. Madras 

Downs Circassian .. Douthwaite .. Madras and Bengal 
Downs .. George »» Cuzens .» Ceylon and Madras 
Downs .. Mediterranean Steuart .» Ceylon 

Dowus .. Hibberts .. = Theaker A Mauritius 

Downs . ‘Timandra .. Wray .. Mauritius and Ceylon 
Downs .- Salmon River .. Gransmore .. Batavia and Penang 
Downs ». Scorpion .. Rixon »+ Batavia and Penang 
Downs . Kath.Stew. Forbes Chapman .. Bombay 

Downs -» Marg. of Hastings Weynton ». Bombay 

Downs .. Lord Castlereagh Durant .» Bombay 

Downs .. Norfolk .» Greig .. Bombay 

Downs « Regalia -. Collins ef samp 

Downs .. Cape Packet .. Kellie .. Cape of Good Hope 
Downs .- Mars .. Wilson .. Cape of Good Hope 
Downs .. Arethusa -. Strong .. Cape of Good Hope 
Downs e» Ellen «» Camper .. Cape of Good Hope 
Downs ..» Thomas .» Winspear .. Cape and St. Helena 
Downs »» Resolution . Gibbs .. St. Helena 

Downs .. Active .. Charlton .. New South Wales 
Downs .. Stedcombe ee Barnes .. New South Wales 
Downs .. Prince Regent., King .. .. New South Wales 
Downs .. Harvey .. Peache .. New South Wales 
Downs .. Phoenix .- Dixon .. New South Wales 
Downs .. Cumberland ., Cairns ,, .. New South Wales 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. P. of Depart. Lat. and Long. 


Commander. Destination. 


V.D.’s Land 


Ship’s Name. 


Dec. 15 Dublin ., Ardent ee 

Dec. 30 London .. Off Saugor oo LOS 5s .» Field ,. Bengal 
Jau. 22 London .. At sea ee .. Sir E. Paget .. Geary .. Bengal 
Jan. 25 China .. Straits of Sunda Hythe .. Wilson .. London 
Jan. 30 London .. Ditto ..» Warren Hastings Rawes .. London 
Feb. 1 London .. 268. 25 .» Brothers .« Mottley .. N.S. Wales 
Feb. 13 London .. 3.16 N. 20.21 W. Bombay Merchant Kemp .. Bombay 
Feb. 15 Mauritius 31.9S. 36.29E.  LadyEast .. Richardson London 
Feb. 18 London .. 18S. 30W. _.. Cambridge .. Barber ., Bombay 
Mar. 24 London... 144N. 30.39 W. Cannin .- Head ., Beng. & Ch. 
Aprill7 Bombay .. Off Western Islands Columbia .- Chapman Liverpool 
April19 London .. 46.7. N. 7.0 W. Golconda .« Edwards Mad.& Ben. 
April25 London ,. 45 N. 11 W. .. Mellish .. Cole +s Bengal 
Mar. 4 London ,, 49.50N. 4.20W. Orwell .» Farrer ., China 
Mar. 4 London .. Ditto .- Thames .. Haviside China 





GENERAL LIST 
ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 

By the Scaleby Castle-—Mr. Thos. B. 
Brooke, from St. Helena; Mr. Domingos 
Joze Gornez. 

By the Alfred, Dolge.—From Batavia: 
two Masters Brown, from Penang. 

By the Repulse.—Sir W. W. Doveton, 
from St. Helena; Thos. Greentree, Esq. 
Mrs. Eliza Greentree, four Misses Green- 
tree, Master Thomas Greentree, Lieut, J, 


OF PASSENGERS. 

B. Spiller, Master George Jenkins, Mas- 

ter Stephen Cole, and one native servant. 
By the Juliana, Webster.—From Ben- 

gal: Mrs. Pathro, Mrs. Orton and child. 

—From the Mauritius: Lieut. Harford, of 

his Majesty’s 62d Regt.—Lieut. Wood, of 

his Majesty’s 44th Regt.; Mr. H. C. Bury, 

Mauritius Civil Service. 

_ By the Royal Charlette, Graham.— 

From Bombay; Mrs, Graham, Mrs, Bath- 
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field, Mrs. Kenny, Dr, Kelly, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 67th Regt., Lieuts. Peach and Lana, 
of his Majesty's 47th Regt., Capt. Shea, 
of bis Majesty's 69th Regt. 

By the Portses, Worthington.—From 
‘Tellicherry : Mrs. Col. Clifford aud_ five 
children, Mrs. Hewson and her sou. 

By the L’figle, Starbuck.—From thie 
South Seas; the King, Queen, her Sister, 
and severalChiets of the Sandwich Islands, 
under charge of Hudson Bay Company, 

By the Windsor, Haviside.—From Chi- 
na: Sharles Magniac, Esq. from Canton, 
Mr. Edward Edwards, surgeon of the 
Windsor, was drowned soon after the ship 
left the Straits of Sunda. 

By the Lowther Castle—VFrom China; 
Mr. J. D. Parkes of the Horticult. Soc. 

By the Florentia.—From Bengal: Mrs, 
Major Wood, Mrs. Brown Roberts, Mrs. 
Captain Oliver, Mrs, Captain Fraser, 
Major W. Wood (Hon. Company’s Ser- 
vice), Brown Roberts, Esq, (firm of Mac- 
intosh and Co.), Capt, A. Oliver (Hon. 
Company’s service), Capt. J. Fenton (his 
Majesty’s service), Capt. D. G. Scott, 
(Hon. Company’s service), Capt. G. Jen- 
kins (Hon, Company’s service), Lieut. D. 
Jones (his Majesty’s service), two Misses 
Roberts, three Misses Woods, Miss Fraser, 
two Masters Roberts, Masters Wood, 
Barlow, G. Ross, C. Nicholson, C. J. Fox, 
A. Shaw, and four servants. 

By the Elizabeth, Swan.—From Ben- 
gal: Miss Wilkinson, Capt. J. Smith, 
Miss M. H. Holbrow, Master W. Holbrow, 
and Miss C. Trueman; Mr. J. Denham, 
from the Cape, Mrs. Denham, ditto; W. 
Dorin, Esq., Robert Morrison, Esq., 
Lieut.-Col. Cummins, Dr. Thomas Smith: 
Capt. W. H. Wilkinson, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
Capt. Edward Day, and nine servants, 
were landed at the Cape. 

By the ddmiral Cockburn.—From New 
South Wales : Capt. O’ Reilly, Madras [n- 
fantry; Mr. Ware, Miss Harris, Mr. and 
Mrs, Salvah and child, Mr. and Mrs. La- 
fond, Miss Munro, Mr. Jamelin, Mr. 
Jeoffry, Master Jacquelin, Master Mestuer, 
and two servants. 

By the Brailsford.—lrom Bombay : 
Mrs. Frome, Capt. Collis, and Lieut. 
Sanders, Native Infantry. 

DEPARTURES TO INDIA. 

By the Exmouth, Owen.—For Madras 
and Bengal: Mesdames Fulcher, Skar- 
don, Sivewright, Dormer; the two Miss 
Fulchers, Misses Young, Wilkie, Stewart, 
Lewis, two Misses Richardsons, Major 
Hopkinson, Madras Native Infantry, Capt. 
Skardon, Bengal Native lafantry, Capt. 
Fulcher, Lieut.-Col. Burrows, and Lieut. 
Dormer, Bengal Native Infantry, Dr. 
Sivewright, Messrs. Macintosh, Garcia, 
1, M. Lewis, two Messrs. Tythers, Messrs, 


Shipping Intelligence. 


I. A. Robertson, Manton, 
Hudson, W. Lewis. 

By the David Scott, Thornhill.—For 
Madras and Bengal: Capt. Guise, Capt. 
and Mrs. Husband, Lieut. Bond and Mrs. 
ditto, Lieut. Wilkinson, Mrs. Cook. 

By the Triumph, Green.—For Bom- 
hay; Col. Fitzgerald, the two Misses and 
Mrs. ditto, Capt. and Mrs. Tykes, Miss 
Furlong,Dr. Craw, Lieut. Kennett, Messrs, 
George, Meek, and Ethersay. 

By theFairlie, Aldam.—For Madras and 
Bengal: Misses Edwards, Cook, March- 
man, Forrest, and Sattuthwaite, Lieut.- 
Gen. Dick, Capts. Ward, Savage, Pinson, 
‘Tomlinson, and Bissett, Lieuts. Cave and 
Ker, Dr. Dick, Messrs. Marshman, Blan- 
shard, Burt, Nicholson, Cooke, Lyford, 
Fisher, Smith, Thursby, and Albright. 

By the Resource, OfFenn—For Ben- 
gal: Dr. and Mrs, Smith, and Ensigu 
Lambert. 

By the Lord Amherst, Lucas.—For 
Bengal: Mrs. Sully, Miss Ellior, Rev. Mr. 
Ady, Dr. Sully, Capt. Harris, Messrs. 
Haig, Philip, Kennaway, Proctor, Cooper, 
Stevenson, and one servant. 

By the Mulgrave Castle-—For the Mau- 
ritius: Mr, Wadd. 


Mackenzie, 
’ 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 

The Adas, Clifton, which ran on shore 
in Hog Creek, Bengal, has been got our 
about the 16th Dec. She was brought up 
to Salkea, and put into dock at Calcutta. 

The Scotia, Lennox, from the Cape, 
whose arrival we announced in our last 
Number, got on Shore at Scilly the 23d. 
inst. She was brought into St. Mary’s 
the 24th inst. apparently without any da- 
mage to her hull. 

The Mariner, Douglas, from New South 
Wales, the 24th Feb., was totally lost on 
the Island of Chiloe, South America. A 
letter has been received from the captain, 
dated the 28th September : they had been 
iu the greatest distress, and lived 57 days 
upon sea weed; three of the crew were 
drowned, but the Spaniards had treated 
them very kindly, and they hoped soon to 
reach Rio Janeiro. 

The Thalia, Munro, from Batavia, with 
six feet water in her hold, engaged a 
schooner at St. Michael’s to keep com- 
pany with her to England, and she has 
gone into harbour at Portsmouth to be 
surveyed on account of her leaky state, 
and lighten her cargo, previous to pro- 
ceeding to Rotterdam. 

The Golconda, Edwards, for Madras 
and Bengal, which sailed from Ports- 
mouth the 16th ult., experienced very 
bad weather, and put into Plymouth the 
2d inst. with the loss of sails and other 
damage. 

















